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the long tradition from antiquity to the present of women’s philan¬ 
thropy (which the author surveys from the Odyssey to the contem¬ 
porary work of the Philoptochos societies in the Orthodox Church). 
The same is done for the long history of concern for the elderly from 
antiquity to the present. Even the relevance of the Greek language 
for the Greek Orthodox Church is reviewed and realistically assessed. 

The essay at the end of the book on the Fathers show that these 
Church leaders knew and respected Greek learning in terms consis¬ 
tent with Christianity, stressing the importance of arete , Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and faithfulness to the Church’s teachings, with the ultimate 
goal being theosis . The Fathers stressed the importance of moral and 
social justice, the implementation of the Gospel’s injunction of love 
toward God and one another, and that true theology is the implemen¬ 
tation of Christian love. Even monasticism and its mystics could not 
escape the moral oblgation for the spiritual and physical care and 
improvement of human society, in a manner consistent with Biblical, 
Patristic, and Byzantine traditions and practices. 

Byzantine Heritage is a book written with Father Constantelos’ 
usual enthusiasm, verve, and absolute clarity. The author has ad¬ 
mirable command of primary and secondary sources (each essay is 
appropriately documented) but, more than that, he sees history and 
religion as living forces that are vitally present in our own world to¬ 
day and finds the Byzantine Christian experience one that is alive, 
illuminating, instructive, and conducive to the promotion of a truly 
Christian life in today’s world. 


John E . Rexine 
Colgate University 


A Short History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(330-1990): “First Among Equals 99 in the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
By Deno J. Geanakoplos. Second Revised Edition. Brookline, 
Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1990. Pp. 28 plus 4 plates. 
Paper. $2.95. 

Deno J. Geanakoplos, Bradford Durfee Professor Emeritus of Byzan¬ 
tine, Italian Renaissance History and Orthodox Church History of Yale 
University, is an internationally known scholar who has published thir¬ 
teen books and more than one hundred articles. A Short History 
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of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, sponsored by 
Bishop Methodios of Boston in commemoration of the historic pastoral 
visit of His All-Holiness Patriarch Demetrios I during the summer 
of 1990 to the United States, is the first attempt to write a brief and 
concise account of the complex history of the Church of Constan¬ 
tinople from its founding to the present day. It originally substan¬ 
tially appeared in the lavish publication entitled Archons of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople , published by the Order 
of St. Andrew the Apostle (New York 1983) on pp. 11-27. Its convenient 
separate issuance with some additions makes it now available to a 
vastly larger audience in an attractive paperback format. 

Dr. Geanakoplos rightly notes that “the Ecumenical Patriarchate 
of Constantinople is the most striking manifestation of the continued 
viability, over 1500 years, of the most creative of Byzantine institu¬ 
tions, the Eastern Orthodox Church,” a church headed by the 
Patriarch of Constantinople that spread Christianity to the Slavic 
peoples of Eastern Europe, to certain peoples of Western Asia and 
North Africa, and especially “fashioned the unique religious ethos 
which permeated all aspects of Byzantine civilization” (p. 1). The 
Church of Constantinople had an Apostolic foundation, calling as its 
founder the Apostle Andrew, brother of Peter who is known as “the 
first-called” Apostle of Christ. Constantinople assumed a position 
equal to Rome, the original capital of the Roman Empire when Byzan¬ 
tium, renamed Constantinople, became the Imperial capital, in 330 
A. D., an event that marked the beginning of the “Byzantine Empire.” 

Professor Geanakoplos outlines the history of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate by dividing its history into five distinct periods: (1) the 
phase extending from 330 A. D. to the termination of the Iconoclastic 
controversy, ending in the so-called “Triumph of Orthodoxy” in 843; 
(2) the phase beginning in 843 and ending with the fall of Constan¬ 
tinople to the Latins in the Fourth Crusade of 1204, followed by a 
Latin occupation of fifty-seven years; (3) the phase from 1261, when 
Constantinople was recovered from its Latin conquerors by the Byzan¬ 
tine Emperor Michael Palaiologos to the final fall of the imperial 
capital to the Ottoman Turks in 1453; (4) the so-called Tourkokratia , 
from 1453 until the Greek declaration of independence in 1821 or 
more specifically in 1833, when the Church of Greece declared itself 
an autocephalic church, independent of Constantinople; and (5) the 
modern period from 1833 to the present day. Its history ranges from 
the Golden Age of the Church Fathers (St. Gregory the Theologian 
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of Nazianzos, St. Basil, and St. John Chrysostom) and the Seven 
Ecumenical Synods (325,381,431,451,553,680, 787), the Iconoclastic 
struggle (726-843), the greatest of all patriarchs Photios (857-867, 
878-886), the so-called “Schism of 1054” (Michael Keroularios 
patriarch), the attempts at Reunion (Lyon 1274, Florence 1439), the 
Patriarchates of Jeremiah II of the 16th century, to the greatest Or¬ 
thodox Patriarch of modern times, Athenagoras, whose attempts at 
reconciliation and ecumenical relations with other Christian chur¬ 
ches are now legendary. 

Deno Geanakoplos shows what the Ecumenical Patriarchate has 
contributed over two millenia and how it has “managed, as it must, 
to carry on its mission of leadership over the Orthodox Churches of 
the world, including the Orthodox Church of America which is directly 
under patriarchal jurisdiction” with all of the world’s Orthodox regard¬ 
ing it as “the first among equals” (pp. 26-27). 

A Short History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantino¬ 
ple (330-1990) is an indispensable guide for all Orthodox Christians 
and for all those who wish to understand the Orthodox Church in 
proper historical perspective. 


John Rexine 
Colgate University 


'H ’ExxArjoiaorixr} dvuTtagddeoig *EAAfjv<ov xal Aauvcw . . . 858 - 
1439 [The Ecclesiastical Diversification of the Greeks and the Latins 
. . . 858-1439]. By Methodios G. Fouyas. Athens, 1990. Pp. 501. 
Paper. 

This major volume should be of interest to scholars, historians, 
and theologians alike interested in the relations between the mediaeval 
Greek East and the Latin West. In addition to its intrinsic value as 
a scholarly historical and theological study of various stages in the 
relations between the two halves of mediaeval Christendom, it should 
appeal to modern ecumenists engaged in theological dialogues and 
inter-faith relations. 

Furthermore the present book is more than a theological analysis 
and historical account of events that took place between the ninth 
and the fifteenth century of our era; it is an anatomy of the psyche 
of two related but also different people, who shared a common faith 
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Against Those Who Practice Usury 
by Gregory of Nyssa 


CASIMIR MCCAMBLEY 


THE PRACTICE OF USURY HAS ALWAYS POSED A PROBLEM BOTH FOR 
the ancient Israelites as well as for numerous Fathers of the 
Church. 1 The book of Exodus (22.25) contains one of the earliest 
commands with respect to money lending: 4 4 If you lend money to any 
of my people with you who is poor, you shall not be to him as a creditor, 
and you shall not exact interest from him.” 2 This injunction does 
not condemn usury; rather, it is intended to protect the debtor within 
the context of tribal consciousness so important to the Israelites. 
Although the morality of taking interest on money is little or no con¬ 
cern in today’s capitalistic oriented society, the homily of Gregory 
of Nyssa on this subject nevertheless provides us with an illuminating 
portrait of social justice during the fourth century. 3 Throughout the 


1 The New Testament does not explicitly condemn usury. Interest is mentioned 
in the parable of the talents, Mt 25.27 and Lk 19.23. For two studies on usury dur¬ 
ing the early Christian period, refer to an article in Vigiliae Christianae , vol. 27, 
no. 3 (Amsterdam, 1973), “The Teaching of the Fathers on Usury: An Historical 
Study on the Development of Christian Thinking” by Robert P. Maloney, pp. 241-65. 
The other article is by A. Bernard and may be found in Dictionnaire de Theologie 
Catholique (Paris, 1950), especially cols. 2323-27. Bernard points out that Clement 
of Alexandria seems to have been the first Church Father to have condemned the 
practice of usury (col. 2324). 

2 The Hebrew word for “interest” is neshek. This term is derived from the ver¬ 
bal root meaning “to bite” which vividly conveys a negative implication. For more 
on the verbal root of neshek , refer to A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old 
Testament, Brown, Driver, Briggs (Oxford; reprint, 1974), p. 675. 

3 The homily against usury should be read in conjunction with two other homilies 
which have as their theme love for the poor. All three graphically describe the plight 
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history of Christianity many Church authorities found it difficult to 
reconcile the practice of loaning money with Gospel principles, and 
Gregory is no certainly exception. 4 They justified their position 
through Christ’s own words as applied to God the Father: “Forgive 
us our debts, as we also have forgiven our debtors” (Mt 6.12). In fact, 
Gregory uses this passage in reference to the remission of sin ap¬ 
proximately midway thorough his treatise (J. 203.13-14). Thus the prac¬ 
tice of placing money at the service of generating interest with the 
intention of accumulating further capital has always been viewed as 
being in conflict with Gospel principles. 

Among the Fathers of the Greek Church, Basil the Great 5 and 
his brother Gregory of Nyssa 6 are two notable examples who have 
provided us with comprehensive statements about moneylending in 
light of sacred scripture. The former examines the issue from the 
debtor’s point of view and restricts his censure to interest on money. 
The latter, however, is more concerned with the creditor or person 
to whom the money is owed. He is firm in his position which pro¬ 
hibits every form of usury, for by it “You hinder the road of life and 
close the doors to the kingdom [of heaven]” (J 196.16-17). The con¬ 
cluding words of his exhortation reveals deference so typical of 
Gregory to his elder brother Basil’s homily on moneylending: “I re¬ 
main silent in this matter because our holy father Basil’s advice is 
sufficient. He has wisely and abundantly furnished it in his homily 
to persons who are foolish enough to make loans out of greed” 


of destitute persons. Gregorii Nysseni Opera , vol. 9 (Leiden, 1967), pp. 93-108 and 
pp. 111-127; PG 46.543-63 and 472-89. 

4 It may be noted that interest-taking was legal throughout the patristic period; 
nevertheless, Gregory was swift to condemn it. 

5 Cf. Homily Twelve, “A Psalm of David against Usurers” in The Fathers of the 
Church , voL 46 (Washington, DC, 1963), pp. 181-91. Trans. Sr. Agnes Clare Way, c.d.p. 

6 Jean Danillou dates Gregory’s homily against usury as occurring in the Lenten 
season of 379, approximately the same time as his treatise On the Making of Man . 
Dani61ou believes that Lent was an appropriate time to mention such topic: “C’est, 
en effet, au cours du Car&me que des sermons du cet ordre Itaient ggnlralement 
donnls.” Revue des Sciences Religieuses no. 29 (Paris, 1955) 34849. Towards the 
beginning this important work Gregory alludes to “the rewards of money” which 
is reminiscent of usury: “If we had to honor with rewards of money those who excel 
in virtue, the wole world would seem but small to be made equal to your virtue in 
the balance. However, the debt of gratitude due to your Reverence [Gregory’s brother 
Peter] is greater than can be valued in money” (PG44.125B). These words also allude 
to Basil’s sermon on the subject (PG 29.246C-80C). 
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(J 207.3-7). The two brothers 7 also refer to the prophet Ezekiel 
(“You have take usury and increase, and have made gain of your 
neighbors by extortion/’ 22.12), and insist that usury reduces a per¬ 
son to the position of a slave. 

Basil provides us with an interesting definition of usury: 

Therefore, this form of avarice is considered deserving of this name. 
For it is called tokos [parturition], as, I think, because of the fecun¬ 
dity of the evil. In fact, from where else would it receive its name? 
Or, perhaps, it is called tokos because of the anguish and distress 
which it is accustomed to produce in the souls of the borrowers. As 
travail comes to the one who is giving birth, so the appointed day 
comes to the debtor. There is interest upon interest, the wicked off¬ 
spring of wicked parents. 8 

Because the Creek word tokos 9 has a two-fold meaning, childbirth 
and interest (usury), it allows Basil to exchange one meaning for 
another whenever appropriate. The very nature of interest on money 
is to yield profit. . . give birth ... to additional income, hence the 
close association between these two interpretations. Furthermore, 
usury is the very antithesis to divine goodness which freely bestows 
grace upon everyone: 

You have the pledge of paradise and a worthy token. If you seek 
further, [you can see that] the entire world is the possession of a 
fair Debtor who wisely takes care to obtain abundance and wealth. 
The whole earth is gold and belongs to your debtor; silver and cop¬ 
per and every other material are subject to his authority” (J 
198.26-199.2). 

It is precisely Cod’s lordship over his creation that provides the 
chief motive for our generosity and forgiveness. Keeping in mind the 


7 Stanislas Giet sums up the position of Basil and Gregory as follows: “Celle de 
Basile: Fait au rich comme au pauvre, le prfit d’argent, par lui-mSme, ne donne 
droit k aucun intlr&t. Celle de Grlgoire: Tu prStes k une pauvre (autrement, on 
n’aurait que faire de tes biens); tu n’es pas fondl k rlclamer un b6n6fice.” Science 
ReUgieuse 32 (1944) 106. 

8 Ibid, p. 187. 

9 For more information on tokos , refer to A Patristic Greek Lexicon edited by 
G. W. H. Lampe (Oxford, 1961), p. 1395. 
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two-meaning of tokos mentioned above, we can now see how Gregory 
interprets this term in his Commentary on Ecclesiastes: 

Only animate beings have the distinction between male and female. 
God the Creator said, “Increase, give birth to a succeeding one. But 
from what kind of marriage does the birth [tokos] of gold derive? 
What sort of conception brings it to fruition? I am aware of the pains 
belonging to such a birth from the prophet’s words, “Behold, he 
has travelled with unrighteousness, had conceived trouble, and has 
brought forth iniquity” (Ps 7.14). Such is that birth which avarice 
yields, iniquity begets, and hate delivers. When urgently pressed, 
the person who always conceals abundance and swears to have 
nothing, is pregnant with a purse and begets usury [tokos] out of 
desire for gain. He assumes the misfortune of a moneylender who 
devotes himself to material gain in the same way a person ex¬ 
tinguishes a flame by oil. The calamity of a loan has no remedy; 
instead, it becomes worse (J.344.16-345.5). 

In this passage the bishop of Nyssa contrasts the fertility of nature 
resulting from the union of man and woman in marriage with its op¬ 
posite, the birth or tokos of greed through usury. With regard to the 
latter, sterility is the consequence, even though interest on money 
may increase. In contrast to the natural order of childbirth, the usurer 
worries himself sick over his loaned money. Gregory vividly compares 
such apprehension with the sea when, for example, a moneylender 
anxiously awaits the return of a sailor in his debt: 

If the usurer has loaned to a sailor, he would sit on the shore, worry 
about the wind’s movement, constantly examine their diminishment 
and await the report of a wreck or some other misfortune. His soul 
is disquieted whenever he sees the sea angered (J.200.5-8). 

In contrast to this tumultuous state of mind, Gregory of Nyssa 
furnishes several important examples of deep faith and trust in God 
such as Moses, Hannah, and the Virgin Mary (J.200.18-28). All these 
persons have relied upon God “who is all powerful and does not de¬ 
mand wealth because he provides us with aspirations which trans¬ 
cend all our hopes” (J.200.20-22). Since Gregory wishes his listeners 
to share their faith, which is so important in the history of salvation, 
he offers virtue as the one true goal of our aspirations. In fact, the 
opening paragraph of Gregory’s homily perceives virtue (arete) in terms 
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of a mother (J. 195.10) which lies in sharp contrast to the tokos (birth- 
usury) of moneylenders soon to be described. The bishop also con¬ 
siders greed through the accumulation ( pleonasmos ) of money to be 
equally evil as he describes in another place: 4 ‘Divine Scripture for¬ 
bids accumulation and usury as well as the appropriation of another 
person’s possessions, even though it is done under the pretext of a 
contract.” 10 

For Gregory, conscience plays an important role in our struggle 
against sin: “How can you [that is, a usurer] make a request from 
God in good conscience [suneidos] since he has everything and you 
do not know how to give” (J.201.18-20)? As Walther Voider has pointed 
out with regard to Gregory’s first homily on the resurrection, 11 that 
we must hold in our hands the spices of faith ( pistis ) and conscience 
( suneidesis ) at Christ’s grave. Volker criticizes Gregory because he 
fails to show the relationship between conscience and his theology 
of image which is so important to him. Thus in his view, Gregory’s 
notions on this important quality remain rudimentary and fragmented, 
even though conscience for him plays an important part in our re¬ 
jection of sin. 12 

Vdlker further points out that although Gregory’s concept of vir¬ 
tue (arete) is rooted in the Bible, he is nevertheless deeply influenc¬ 
ed by Plato. 13 For example, our reasonable part (logistikon) stands 
between the two posts of epithumia and thumos which are ordered 
by the action of arete as we can see in the following passage from 
The Life of Moses: 

While Scripture gives us through figures a scientific understanding 


l0 Canonical Epistle, PG 45.233B. 

11 Gregor von Nyssa als Mystiker (Wiesbaden, 1955), p. 105. Volker remarks that 
the essence of a good conscience reveals itself in relation to other persons: “Es wird 
seinem Wesen nach des Nsheren dahim bestimmt, dab man sich keines BOsen bewubt 
ist, und es verbindet sich stets mit eleutheria [freedom] und parresia [openness of 
speech], einer Seelenhaltung, die dem Vollkommenen eigentttmlich ist.*’ 

12 pp. 105-06. “For the law of the Spirit forbids the entry of such things [unclean 
thoughts] unless the person who has entertained some dead, abominable thought 
washes the garment of his conscience according to Moses* prescription (Num 19.11).” 
Commentary on the Song of Songs , J.45. 

13 Ibid, p. 132-33. “Der intellekualistischen Fassung der griechischen Ethik 
iiberhaupt entspricht die Erkenntnis, dab alles Tun sich auf eine Urteilsbildung 
griinde, auf die episteme , die zwischen Gut und B6se zu unterscheiden wieb.” 
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of the nature of the soul, profane learning [that is, Plato] also places 
it before the mind, dividing the soul into the rational [to 
logistikon 14 ], the appetitive [to epithumian]> and the spiritual 
[to thumeoides]. Of these parts we are told that the spirit and 
the appetite are placed below, supporting on each side the in¬ 
tellectual part of the soul, while the rational aspect is joined 
to both so as to keep them together and to be held up by them, 
being trained for courage by the spirit and elevated to the par¬ 
ticipation in the Good by the appetite. 15 

Gregory’s homily against usury clearly demonstrates how greed 
has distored the above mentioned nature of the soul through an un¬ 
bridled appetite for material gain. As Jean Dani£lou indicates, we 
are confronted with two fundamental directions, towards God and 
towards vice. It is not a question here of philosophical speculation 
but of moral principles based upon the Gospel, although Gregory’s 
philosophical training provides a better means to comprehend this 
ethical dilemma. 16 In his own words, “Fascination with trivial mat¬ 
ters makes your ears tingle and subjects you to eternal distress” 
(J. 196.17-18). Material possessions cause such enthrallment, especially 
interest on money gained at the expense of the poor, and makes the 
usurer “secure a pledge of poverty” (J. 196.29) for himself. Jerome 
Gaith has observed that this social aspect of Gregory’s teaching has 
been profoundly influenced by Stoicism which considers sympathy 
as the fundamental law of the cosmos in general and of humanity 
in particular. 17 Furthermore, society can be fettered by custom 
which, in turn, affects an individual person’s behavior for the worse. 


14 Compare this passage with the opening words of the homily against usury: “Per¬ 
sons who love virtue [ton pfularton] live in accord with reason [zen kata logon] by 
following beneficial laws and ordinances. 1 * 
translation by Abraham Malherbe and Everett Ferguson (New York, 1978), pp. 
76-77. For a better understanding of this three-fold classification, refer to Plato’s 
Republic (439d, 588b). 

16 Cf. Platonisme et Theologie Mystique (Paris, 1944), p. 71. 

17 “Le macrocosme humain n’est que l’homme agrandi et projete a l’exterieur. A 
l 1 inverse, tons ces mouvements, par un ph£nom&ne de reflection, convergent dans 
chaque individu, microcosme accord^ a l’universelle vibration. Cette fusion dynami- 
que oriente l’individu, soit vers le renouvellement interieur et I’affranchissement, 
moral, soit vers la perversion et la servitude, suvant que le milieu luimSme est bon 
our mauvais. Or, pour Gregoire, ce milieu, en son ensebled, est essentieUement cor- 
rompu.” La Liberte chez Gregoire de Nyssa (Paris, 1953), p. 124. 
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In Gregory’s own words, persons are generally divided into two groups: 
“One is inimical to wickedness while the other favors good deeds” 
(J. 195.5-7). The former contains moneylenders who are at the extreme 
end of depravity since they feed off defenseless persons. He passionate¬ 
ly beckons them, “Love man, not riches” (J.196.10-11), and in his 
fifth homily on The Lord 9 s Prayer , Gregory takes a similar position 
by saying, “If you dismiss corporeal debts, you will loosen the bonds 
of your soul.” 18 

Not only does the bishop of Nyssa perceive social injustice but 
he sees also a real alienation in our failure to take corrective action. 
For a vivid description of this alienation, refer to a text taken from 
the Commentary on Ecclesiastes : 

What about deceived persons who cling to gold with their whole heart 
even though such possessions trouble their consciences? What do 
they promise themselves when they have something of so great of 
value? If they could change gold’s substance, would they also desire 
to change their humanity into gold, a substance which lacks reason, 
intelligence and sensation? ... Not only do they carry this out, but 
they fail to see how it differs from the fruit [tokos] of evil thoughts, 
robbery, or murder. For how does a burglar differ from other rob¬ 
bers when he establishes himself as lord by committing murder or 
when he possesses what does not belong to him through usury [tokos] 

(J .343-44)? 

Thus wealth necessarily transforms itself into a means of oppres¬ 
sion which must be eliminated first from ourselves and then from 
other persons who are victims of our corrupt thoughts and actions: 

We must first pull down in us the buildings of evil and then find 
a space to construct a temple for God in our souls whose material 
is virtue. . .. Ecclesiastes first bids us to destroy such things and 
then to make the gold of virtue material for constructing the spiritual 
house £ Ecclesiastes , J.385). 

In Gaith’s view, these “buildings of evil” represent “une conse¬ 
quence de la dech^ance originelle,” 19 whose destruction paves the 


18 PG 44.1188D. 
19 Ibid. p. 129. 
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way for correct moral behavior in accord with Gospel principles. 
Although Gregory’s homily against usurers does not explicitly speak 
of man as being made in God’s image or eikon , it nevertheless says 
that his susbtance is “composed of copper and gold” (J.200.29), 
qualities analogous to this image. 20 Realization of our divine birth* 
right is crucial since it provides the motive for avoiding profit at the 
expense of persons in need. 


THE TEXT 21 

[J.195 & M.433] Persons who love virtue live in accord with reason 
by following benefical laws and ordinances. Two general characteristics 
belonging to lawgivers distinguish such persons: one is inimical to 
wickedness while the other favors good deeds. A person cannot other¬ 
wise live well and temperately unless he has virtue for a mother and 
puts evil to flight. Hence we are assembled today to hear God’s com¬ 
mands and to pay close attention to the prophet [Ezekiel]. He slew 
the evil of moneylending whose child is usury and has banished from 
his life money gained through trade (Ezk 22.12). Let us patiently ac¬ 
cept [God’s] commandment and avoid becoming that rock upon which 
the seed fell, dried up, and remained fruitless (Lk 8.13). Neither should 
the words spoken to the obdurate Israelites apply to us, “You hear 
yet you do not understand, and look yet you do not see” (Is 6.10). 

I ask my listeners neither to condemn my audacity nor lack of 
understanding when they hear a person like me, skilled in speaking 
and philosophy and trained in every type of learning, because I have 
forsaken anything to do with [M.436] usury. I will now [J.196] des¬ 
cend to the contest at hand; although I may be yoked to an ass or 
an ox, I am nevertheless crowned with victory which has been ob- 


^In his homily Concerning Almsgiving , Gregory refers to persons afflicted by 
poverty since they resemble those in debt to usurers. Nevertheless, mankind is made 
in God’s image even though external circumstances have disfigured its eikon: “The 
appearances we see are uncertain, for neither what distinguishes him as a living 
being is pure nor is it characteristic of one. If you offer a conjecture about man, 
you would reject his character as unsightly” (J.116). 

21 The critical text of “Against Those Who Practice Usury” was edited by Ernest 
Gebhardt, Gregorii Nysseni Opera , vol. ix (Leiden, 1967), pp. 195-207. Reference 
to this edition is designated within the translation by the letter “J” followed by 
the page number. The letter “M,” also followed by a page number, refers to the 
edition of PG 46.433-52. 
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tained by a horse. The small always appears with the great and the 
luminous moon with the radiant sun. A merchant ship is carried along 
by the wind and a small sun. A merchant ship is carried along by 
the wind and a small boat traverses the deep; trained athletes as well 
as youths sprinkle sand over themselves before wrestling. With this 
in mind, our comments should invite your reflection. 

You whom I address, whomever you are, forsake the habits of 
a petty thief. Love man, not riches, and resist this type of sin. Say 
with John the Baptist to those who love usury, ‘‘Depart from me, 
‘you brood of vipers’ ” (Mt 3.7). You are cursed by those who have 
you at their disposal Although you allow a trifling [pleasure] to delight 
you now, a poisonous serpent later brings harm upon your soul. You 
hinder the road of life and close the doors to the kingdom [of heaven]. 
Fascination with trivial matters makes your ears tingle and subjects 
you to eternal distress. The following words which pertain to accumula¬ 
tion [of wealth] and usury ought to inspire your love for the poor: 
“Do not refuse him who would borrow from you” (Mt 5.42). The 
destitute person is making supplication and is seated outside your 
door; in his need he seeks your wealth to bring relief. However, you 
do just the opposite and turn him into an adversary. You fail to assist 
him and free him from necessity while you indulge in personal wealth. 
Furthermore, you sow evils in this afflicted wretch, remove the clothes 
from his nakedness, cause him harm and heap one care and grief 
upon another. Whoever takes money from the practice of usury secures 
a pledge of poverty and brings harm upon his home through a super¬ 
ficial good deed. A [J.197] person burning with fever has an unquench¬ 
able thirst and earnestly begs wine. Although the cup given him out 
of charity satisfies for a while, the raging fever soon returns [M.437] 
with a ten-fold vengeance. Thus whoever lends money to a destitute 
person intensifies his misery instead of relieving distress. 

Do not live with feigned charity nor be a murderous physician 
with the pretense to heal for a profit; if you do this, a person trusting 
in your skill can suffer great harm. Moneylending had no value and 
is rapacious. It is unfamiliar with such trades as agriculture and com¬ 
merce; like a beast, usury dwells in one place and delights in ban¬ 
quets. Moneylending wants everything to be wild and begets whatever 
has been untilled. It has a reed for a plough, papyrus for a field, and 
black ink for seed. Rain and the passage of time yield money while 
the scythe demands compensation. Usury’s home is a threshing-floor 
upon which the fortunes of the oppressed are winnowed and where 
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it considers everything as its own. It prays for afflictions and misfor¬ 
tunes in order to destroy such persons. Moneylending despises peo¬ 
ple contented with their possessions and treats them as enemies 
because they do not provide money. It watches courts of law to find 
distress in persons who demand payment and follows tax collectors 
who are a nest of vultures in battle array prepared for war. Money- 
lending carries a purse and dangles bait as a wild beast to those in 
distress [J.198] in order to ensnare them in their need. Daily it counts 
gain and cannot be satisfied. It is vexed by gold hidden in a person’s 
home because it remains idle and unprofitable. Usury imitates farmers 
who immediately plant crops; it takes and gives money without gain 
while transferring it from one hand to another. You often see wealth 
and riches among persons who lack a single coin. Instead their hope 
lies in a piece of paper which represents their wealth by mutual agree¬ 
ment; these persons have nothing yet possess everything. On the other 
hand we have the Apostle’s admonition concerning persons who give 
not through charity but out of greed (cf. Mt 5.42). Usury opts for 
a convenient form of destitution in order to have money as a con¬ 
stantly toiling slave. In this manner moneylending obtains what it 
has lent out. You can thus observe how hope for the future empties 
one’s house and renders temporary wealth useless. 

How does this situation arise? Anything written on paper is 
guaranteed [M.440] to engender distress; you lend with interest and 
must repay what you have gained. I am exhorting you now because 
an indebted person is helpless and held by a bond, whereas God who 
is rich and trustworthy will hear you (Lk 6.30). The Gospel encourages 
us to give and make restitution with regard to any recorded public 
debt (Lk 6.38). It speaks of a document written by four people instead 
of a contract by one person whose testimony belongs to all Christians 
starting from the time of their salvation. You have the pledge of 
paradise and a worthy token. If you seek further [you can see that] 
the entire world is the possession of a fair Debtor who wisely takes 
care to obtain abundance and wealth. The whole earth is gold and 
belongs to your Debtor; [J.199] silver, copper and every other material 
are subject to his authority. Consider the sky’s expanse, examine the 
boundless sea, learn from the earth’s magnitude and count the living 
beings which it nourishes. All are subject and belong to him who 
transcends your comprehension. Oh, man, pay close attention. Do not 
insult God nor reckon him to be worse than a money-changer. Make 
a pledge to him who is immortal and believe in his reliable bond which 
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can never be sundered. Do not demand gain but give bountifully and 
without corruption (cf. Prov 19.17). Then you will see God who abun¬ 
dantly dispenses his grace. 

If these words astonish you, God himself is a reliable witness 
because his compensation is most generous. He [Christ] responds to 
Peter’s inquiry, “See, we have left everyting and have followed you, 
What then shall we have?” [Christ] answers, “Truly I say to you that 
everyone who has left houses or brothers or sisters or father or mother 
or wife or children or lands, will receive a hundred-fold and will in¬ 
herit eternal life” (Mt 19.27f-f). Are you aware of his generosity and 
goodness? The money-lender labors without shame in order to dou¬ 
ble his capital while God freely bestows a hundred-fold to the person 
who does not afflict his brother. Thus anyone advised to trust in God 
does not harm by refusing to indulge in usury. Why do you harm 
yourself with anxiety by [M.441] calculating days, months, the sum 
of money, dreaming of profit, and fearing the appointed day whose 
fruitful harvest brings hail? The moneylender is inquisitive with regard 
to the activities of the person in his debt as well as his personal travels, 
activities, movements, and livelihood. If he hears a bad report about 
anyone who has fallen among thieves or whose good fortune has chang¬ 
ed to [M.200] destitution, the moneylender sits with folded hands, 
groans continuously, weeps much, rolls up the written bond, laments 
the gold it represents, and makes a contract which cuts off his son 
as though he were a garment. Such an impatient disposition results 
in obsession. If the usurer has loaned to a sailor, he would sit on 
the shore, worry about the wind’s movement, constantly examine their 
diminishment and await the report of a wreck or some other misfor¬ 
tune. His soul is disquieted whenever he sees the sea angered; he 
examines dreams and reveals his disposition through the events which 
had transpired during the day. With regard to this attitude we are 
obliged to say, “Do not allow, oh man, anxiety to disturb you nor 
the desire for gain. Do not seek monetary interest nor let the accumula¬ 
tion of money corrupt you. Associate with the poor and amass their 
wealth if you wish to receive abundance of wheat from a parched 
field, cluster from the vine after hail has rained down upon them, 
children from a barren womb, or nourishing milk from childless 
women.” We are all familiar with these experiences, so there is no 
reason to humiliate anyone. God alone is all powerful and does not 
demand wealth because he provides us with aspirations which trans¬ 
cend all our hopes. He summons a spring to gush from the rock 
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(Ex 17.6), rains down from heaven a new and wondrous bread (Ex 
16.15), sweetens the bitter water by a rod, sends a child to barren 
Elizabeth (Lk 1.13), gives Samuel to Hannah (1 Sam 1.20), and the 
First Born to Mary in her virginity (Lk 2.7). All these come from the 
hand of the all powerful [Cod]. 

Since you are composed of copper and gold, do not seek usury, 
force poverty upon those who are rich, nor [J.201] be greedy to per¬ 
sons asking for money. Are you not aware that the need for a loan 
is a request for mercy cheerfully bestowed? For this reason the [divine] 
law constantly advises us with regard to piety and [M.444] prohibits 
usury: “If you lend money to your brother, you must not be too hard” 
(Ex 22.25). Grace is a fountain of abundant generosity which prescribes 
remission of a fine as the following words say: “If you make a loan, 
you hope to gain” (cf. Lk 6.34), and in another parable, “[That ser¬ 
vant] violently oppressed his fellow servant who pleaded that he could 
not pay him. Neither did he remit one hundred denarii, a small debt, 
when he had received remission for a thousand talents (Mt 18.28-34).” 
As Teacher of our faith, our Savior introduced a model of prayer 
and simple practice to his disciples when he initiated them with words 
of supplication befitting God: “And forgive us our trespasses as we 
forgive those who trespass against us” (Mt 6.12). How can you pray 
like this, oh usurer? How can you make a request from God in good 
conscience since he has everything and [M.445] you do not know how 
to give? Do you not know that your prayer consists of contemptuous 
words? What do you give and what remission do you request? To 
whom do you show mercy and call it mercy? If you demonstrate com¬ 
passion, hostility and hatred? Is it not from the misfortunes, tears 
and lamentations of others? If the poor man had known the source 
of his offer regarding mercy, he would not have taken it as tasting 
his brother’s flesh and the blood of his relatives. He would wisely 
say to your forthright words, “Do not, oh man, sustain yourself on 
your brother’s tears [J.202] and do not give as food to the hungry 
the groans of those who have suffered calamity. Restore to your brother 
what you have wickedly stolen and be compassionate. What purpose 
is there in afflicting many people with poverty while you comfort one 
individual? If usury does not abound, then a multitude of destitute 
persons would cease to exist. Dissolve your claim and be generous 
in everything. Condemn all money lenders because they lack healing 
through the Law, prophets, and evangelists.” The holy Amos says, 
“Hear this, you who oppress the poor in the morning and drive 
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the needy of the earth saying, ‘When will the month pass away that 
we may sell?’ ” (Amos 8.4-5). Neither will fathers rejoice over their 
sons as when money lenders rejoice at the completion of the months 
[for exacting interest]. 

[Moneylenders] label sin with fine names such as profit in imita¬ 
tion of the Creeks who call upon demons or hateful murderers in¬ 
stead of their true name, Eumenides [the gracious goddesses]. Kind¬ 
ness consists in not inflicting burdensome interest upon one’s brethren, 
distributing wealth, and extending a generous hand to slaves who 
have little happiness at the beginning [of their bondage] and suffer 
bitterly later on in life. Usurers may be compared to persons intent 
upon catching birds. At first birds delight in scattered seeds; they 
frequent these places of abundant food and then perish in nets. So 
it is with persons who receive a large amount of loaned money; for 
a short time they have it in abundance and are later deprived of their 
paternal [J.203] home. Mercy abandons those defiled and greedy souls 
who are not at all moved to pity when they see a debtor’s home up 
for sale. Instead they beg [M.448] for the sale to pass in order to 
make a quick profit and bind themselves more tightly to another per¬ 
son’s misery through the person who had made the loan. They [money¬ 
lenders] are like insatiable hunters who have encircled one particular 
valley with nets. Having caught everything there, they take their nets 
to another nearby valley and repeat the process until every place is 
devoid of prey. 

If you resemble such persons, how can you look up to heaven? 
How can you ask for the remission of sin? Are you doing in an im¬ 
prudent manner what the Savior has taught, “Forgive us our debts 
as we have forgiven our debtors” (Mt 6.12)? So many people are 
ensnared through usury and cast themselves headlong into torren¬ 
tial rivers! This is a more tolerable death than [being indebted to] 
a moneylender who has abandoned his children as orphans and has 
destitution as an evil stepmother. But exacting usurers do not spare 
an abandoned home; instead, they pursue the inheritors whose only 
possession may be a noose and seek gold which to them is food taken 
from a banquet. When they have been reproached, as for example, 
at the death of a debtor and are ashamed at very mention of a noose, 
they neither hide nor are terrified; instead, they speak without shame 
in their bitterness. Is this injustice intrinsic to our [human] nature 
because destiny has determined an ill-fated, senseless and miserable 
birth ending in cruel death? Moneylenders like to philosophize and 
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show themselves disciples of Egyptian magicians whenever one of 
them makes supplication for their abominable deeds in defense of 
[ J.204] such murderous behavior. They speak to each other as follows: 
“You were born in ignominy and are subject to the evil coercion of 
the stars. If you encourage mercy, dismiss part of a debt, and ac¬ 
quire a part with remission, you will not despise life as burdensome 
nor partake of it. Then with what eyes will you see what is condemn¬ 
ed to death at the resurrection? You will come to the judgment seat 
of Christ where usuries are not counted but where lives are judged. 
You will respond to the incorruptible Judge when he says to you, 
‘You have the Law, prophets, and Gospels.’ Have you heard them 
cry out in one voice about love and compassion saying, ‘To your 
brother you will not lend interest’ (Dt 23.20), ‘He has not given his 
money on usury’ (Ps 14.5), ‘If you loan [M.449] to your brother, you 
will not be hard upon him’ (Ex 22.24)? But Mattliew proclaims the 
Lord’s words in parables: ‘You wicked servant! I forgave you all that 
debt because you besought me, and should you not have had mercy 
on your fellow servant, as I had mercy on you? And in anger his lord 
delivered him to the torturers until he should pay all his debt’ (Mt 
18.32-34). Then an ineffective repentance accompanied by heavy 
groans and the inevitability of punishment will seize you. In no way 
will gold assist you nor silver defend you since the distribution of 
loaned money is a more bitter wrath. These words are not intended 
to strike fear; rather, they are honest deeds which testify to the trial 
at court and should be well guarded by prudence and foresight.” 

Pay close attention now in order that you may profit from what 
we are about to say with regard to God’s judgment and the times 
in which we are living. Perhaps many of you are familiar with the 
subject matter we are about to present. 

A certain man lived in a city (I will not mention his name to avoid 
ridiculing the dead) who was a usurer and profited from moneylend¬ 
ing. He was miserly in his passion for money and for what he had 
spent (this is how persons who love money behave). His table never 
had enough food, and he always had sufficient clothing and other 
possessions. This man failed to provide his children with life’s 
necessities and was reluctant to take a bath out of fear of paying three 
obols. Furthermore, he was constantly intent upon accumulating more 
and more money. He was not satisfied with letting his son, slave 
banker, key, and seal guard his purse. Instead this usurer kept his 
money in cracks in the wall and plastered over the outside with mud 
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to hide it. He moved his treasure from place to place and from wall 
to wall, thereby skillfully concealing it. When he suddenly departed 
this life, he revealed the hidden money to no family member. Once 
he was buried, his gain remained hidden. But his children hoped to 
achieve greater prominence in the city. They searched everywhere 
for his wealth, questioned other persons, inquired among family 
members, opened the floors of homes, hollowed out walls, annoyed 
neighbors and friends, and moved every stone. As the saying goes, 
his children did not find a single obol. They went through [M.452] 
this present existence homeless and destitute while each day loathing 
their father’s inflated vanity. 

Such is your friend and companion, oh moneylenders! You have 
indeed ended your life with its vain pursuit of usury. Pains and hunger 
trouble you as you accumulate an inheritance of [J.206] eternal punish¬ 
ment and leave your children penniless. Neither are you aware for 
whom you have gathered or toiled so hard. There are numerous people 
who make false accusations, lay ambushes and commit robbery on 
both land and sea. See that you refrain from acquiring sins or gold. 
These words constitute a somber warning (for I know that you are 
murmuring under your teeth) because they continuously regulate our 
manner of life and conspire to make us poor through good deeds. 
Be aware that we can no longer engage in moneylending. How do 
such deprived persons live? Our words suit their deeds and offer a 
sound argument for persons shadowed by wealth’s gloom. Since they 
lack firm resolve and do not perceive our advice, they focus atten¬ 
tion upon the opposite. You would think that I wanted them to refrain 
from lending money because with murmuring under their lips, they 
threaten to shut their doors to persons in need. For my part, I loudly 
proclaim acts of charity. I first advocate making loans (in the second 
place, loaning is a form of giving) without profit through moneylending 
as the divine word has decreed (cf. Lk 6.35). Equally pernicious is 
the person who does not loan and gives with usury since he is judged 
as a hateful, dishonest trader. Those who resort to the other extreme 
disguise themselves under the pretext of giving. This is indeed 
shameless behavior and an impudent challenge to justice which makes 
them contentious and hostile towards Cod. Such a person says, “I 
will neither give nor make a contract without loaning interest.” 

Our words pertaining to usury should suffice because the example 
of persons condemned in [J.207] court is adequate for me. May God 
bestow repentance upon them. But those who are quick to loan and 
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pierce themselves with hooks of moneylending, recklessly harm their 
own lives. I remain silent in this matter because our holy father Basil’s 
advice is sufficient. He has wisely and abundantly furnished it in his 
homily to persons who are foolish enough to make loans out of greed. 
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Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity: A Sourcebook. Studies 
in Antiquity and Christianity. Edited by Vincent L Wimbush. 
Foreword by JamesM. Robinson. Preface by Elizabeth A. Clark. Min¬ 
neapolis: Fortress Press, 1990. Frontispiece. Pp. xxvii + 514. Hard¬ 
bound. $41.95. 

Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity, edited by an Associate 
Professor of New Testament at the School of Theology at Claremont 
and at the Claremont Graduate School, is better described as the result 
of the collaborative efforts of nearly thirty scholars and members of 
the Society of Biblical Group on Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman 
Antiquity, whose interests cut across Judaism, Christianity, and 
philosophy and religion. The current project is intended to improve 
on and relace older assumptions made about Christian asceticism (for 
example, that early Judaism was basically antiascetic or that Chris¬ 
tian asceticism was a response to the moral depravity present i Roman 
paganism). The volume draws on Coptic and Syriac materials as well 
as Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and includes ascetic development in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. The material included here will enable the 
reader to catch a glimpse of the social worlds of the average inhabi¬ 
tant of the Roman Empire through sermons, magical texts, and 
documents that embrace recent papyrological and archaeological 
discoveries. This volume stresses asceticism’s appeal for women as 
well as for men and is “ecumenical” in approach. 

The editor, in his Introduction, indicates that the aim of this 
massive source book is “to make accessible in English translation 
a number of interesting texts that will introduce the reader to a wide 
range of different types of ascetic piety as different understandings 
of, and reposnses to, the Greco-Roman world. As a collection of texts. 
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the volume was not intended to be the definitive statement about 
or sourcebook for asceticism—not in Greco-Roman antiquity, much 
less in any other culture or period in history” (p. 1). The selections 
are meant to give the reader an idea of representative types of ascetic 
piety. No overall definition of asceticism is attempted but a wide varie¬ 
ty of practices are described. Each text selection is preceded by an 
introduction by an expert and includes information on authorship, 
date of composition, literary genre, audience, and a summary descrip¬ 
tion of the ascetic piety prescribed (or even proscribed). The general 
thesis is that “ascetic behavior represents a range of responses to 
social, political, and physical worlds often perceived as oppressive 
or unfriendly or as stumbling blocks to the pursuit of heroic personal 
or communal goals, life styles, and commitments ” (p. 2). This is hardly 
an assumption that many traditionalists would accept as overriding 
the basically religious commitment of ascetics of all kinds. It is 
acknowledged that Greek philosophy provided the language and con¬ 
ceptualization of Greek and much of the Roman asceticism and that 
the notions of sophrosyne and enkrateia were particularly important. 

The twenty-eight texts in Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Anti¬ 
quity are organized in five principle parts corresponding to five literary 
types: (1) ‘‘Homily”; (2) “Philosophical/Theological Exhortion”; (3) 
“Ritual/Revelation”; (4) “Life and Teachings”; and (5) “Documen¬ 
tary Evidence.” There is a short list of suggested titles for further 
reading and research at the end of each text and, at the end of the 
book, there is a useful bibliography preceded by extensive 
chronological tables and followed by indexes of ancient sources and 
of subjects and names. 

Included in this anthology are homilies by Jacob of Serug On Si¬ 
meon the Stylite (Susan Ashbrook Harvey); On Virginigy (Teresa M. 
Shaw); by Origen on Ezekiel (Joseph W. Trigg); On Hermits and Desert 
Dwellers (Joseph P. Amar); and by Pseudo-Macarius the Egyptian on 
Homily IV (Richard Valantasis). “Philosophical and Theological Ex¬ 
hortations” include Ambrosiaster, On the Sin of Adam and Eve (David 
G. Hunter); Cynic Epistles: Selections (Leif E. Vaage); Musonius Rufus, 
On Training: Discourse VI (Leif E. Vaage); Philo, On the Con¬ 
templative Life: Or, On the Suppliants: The Fourth Book on the Vir¬ 
tues (Gail Paterson Corrington); Julian of Eclanum, To Florus 
(Elizabeth Clark); Stobaeus: Anthology: Excerpts (Vincent L. Wim- 
bush); Evagrius Pontius, The Kephataia Gnostica (David Bundy); Cop¬ 
tic Manichaean on Kephalalia of the Teacher: Selections (Michael 
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H. Browder); and The Nazirite in Ancient Judaism: Selected Texts 
(Steven D. Fraade). 

“The Ritual and Revelation” section includes Hekaldt Rabbati 
297-306: A Ritual for the Cultivation of the Prince of the Torah 
(Michael D. Swartz); Allogenes: Nag Hammadi Codex XI3 (Richard 
Valantasis); and Evagrius Ponticus, Antirrheticus: Selections (Michael 
O’Laughlin). The “Life and Teachings” sections draws from Pseudo- 
Athanasius, The Life and Activity of the Holy and Blessed Teacher 
Syncletica (Elizabeth A. Castelli); Zacharias, The Life of Severus (Robin 
A. Darling Young); Ethiopian Moses, Collected Sources (Kathleen 
O’Brien Wicker); Theodore’s Entry Into the Pachomian Movement: 
Selections from the Life of Pachomius (James E. Goehring); Jerome, 
Life of Paul, The First Hermit (Paul B. Harvey, Jr.); The Story of 
Mygdonia and Tertia from Acts of Thomas (Virginia Burrus and Karen 
Jo Torjesen); Chaeremon the Stoic on Egyptian Temple Askesis: From 
Porphyry, On Abstinence 4:6-8 (Anitra Bingham Kolenkow); and The 
Life of Chariton (Leah DiSegni). 

The “Documentary Evidence” contains the righly illustrated “Life 
of Chariton: In Light of Archaeological Research” by Yizhar 
Herschfeld; “Canons from the Council of Gangra” (introduced by 
James E. Goehring and translated by Robert F. Boughner). 

Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity is the product of a 
scholarly attempt to provide an integrated view of a subject whose 
diversity reflects complexity rather than simplicity. It is a book that 
is intended as a resource for historians, and social scientists as well 
as for ancient historians, theologians, and patristic scholars. The 
translations as a whole are very well done; the individual introduc¬ 
tions often involve interpretations that are often au courant and will 
need careful reexamination and exegesis. The whole project is in¬ 
tended to be objective in as scholarly a way as possible. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of Abraham J. 
Malherbe. Edited by David L. Batch, Everett Ferguson, Wayne A. 
Meeks. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990. Pp. xv + 404. Hardbound. 
$36.95. 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians is a Festchrift honoring Abraham 
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Being Transformed: 

Chrysostom’s Exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans* 


METROPOLITAN DEMETRIOS TRAKATELLIS 


“AS I KEEP HEARING THE EPISTLES OF THE BLESSED PAUL READ, 
and that twice every week, and often three and four times, 
whenever we are celebrating the memorials of the holy mar¬ 
tyrs, gladly do I enjoy the spiritual trumpet, and get roused 
and wanned with desire at recognizing the voice so dear to 
me, and seem to fancy him (i.e. Paul) all but present to my 
sight, and behold him conversing with me. But I grieve and 
am pained (&Xya> xai 68uva>jjuxi) that all people do not know 
Paul as much as they ought to know him; but some are so far 
ignorant of him, as not even to know clearly the number of 
his Epistles. And this comes not of incapacity of learning 
(&|xa6(a) but of their not having the wish to be continually con¬ 
versing with this blessed man. For it is not through any 
cleverness (eoqwtbc) and sharpness of mind that even I am ac¬ 
quainted with as much as I do know, if I do know anything, 
but owing to a continual cleaving (aovex&C ex&<J0oci) to Paul 
and an earnest affection (oqpiSpa StaxetoOat) toward him . . . 
And so, you also, if you be willing to apply to the reading of 
him with a ready mind, will need no other aid . . . M1 

* Major parts of this paper were presented in “The Martin Rist Lecture of New 
Testament" at Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colorado, on April 3, 1989, and 
in “The Holy Cross Alumni Lecture" at Hellenic College-Holy Cross School of 
Theology, Brookline, Massachusetts, on May 17, 1991. 

1 John Chrysostom, Exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans ^Egprjyela elg Hjv Tigdg 
Pwpalovq EtuotoXtjv) Introductory homily, Migne, PG 60.391. All references to 
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These are the opening lines of the introductory homily of St. John 
Chrysostom to his series of 32 exegetical homilies on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans. These lines immediately show that Chrysostom em¬ 
barks upon his interpretation of Romans with a strong sense of a 
close, intense connection with Paul, with a passionate love'for the 
Apostle of the Gentiles. The very same prelude also reveals 
Chrysostom’s painful awareness of the fact that his audience is not 
exactly on the same level of feelings and knowledge. He seems, 
however, to be conscious of the possibility offered to his listeners for 
a change, for a deeper acquaintance with Paul and his message, and, 
ultimately, for a transformation of their own beings and lives. 

Chrysostom’s 32 exegetical homilies on Romans constitute a 
masterpiece of biblical commentary. As J. Quasten stated, “They are 
by far the most outstanding Patristic commentary on Romans and 
the finest of all Chrysostom’s works.” 2 This is a work that proceeds 
in a methodical analysis and a brilliantly insightful exegesis of the 
Pauline text, chapter after chapter, verse by verse. Technical, 
historical, and linguistic observations go hand in hand with the 
theological interpretation and pastoral application. The language is 
rich and the exposition is dominated by a tremendous God-centered 
anthropological passion. A passion, nonetheless, which is well con¬ 
trolled and balanced, and which does not interfere with the preci¬ 
sion, the clarity, and the subtlety of the exegesis. 

Chrysostom touches upon all the major themes encountered in 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. His focus, however, is not so much on 
the purely dogmatic theological issues as it is on the anthropological 
ones. He is profoundly, consistently, and totally engaged in the 
astonishing anthropological aspects revealed in the text of Romans. 
He reads Paul’s major epistle as a document in which avOpomos, the 
human being, is the center of attention. 

To be sure, Chrysostom does not present in his interpretation of 
Romans an abstract general anthropological theory, nor an under¬ 
standing of the human being in a static, passive condition. He rather 


Chrysostom’s text are from Migne’s edition. For the English rendering, I have used 
the translation by J. B. Morris and W. H. Simcox (revised by G. B. Stevens) under 
the title The Homilies of St. John Chrysostom on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans , 
published in the series of the “Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” Vol. 11 (Grand 
Rapids, MI, repr. 1980). 

2 Johannes Quasten, Patrology , Vol. 3 (Utrecht, 1966), p. 442. 
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views avOpcorco^ in the energizing light of salvation, he views every 
human being in a dynamic condition, in a state of changing, becoming, 
being transformed. Hence the Chrysostomic interpretation of Romans 
offers extremely insightful ideas on the potential for and the reality 
of human change. A change related always to God, always to faith 
in Christ. In the pages that follow we intend to touch upon some of 
the most significant of Chrysostom’s ideas pertaining to human 
transformation, as they surface in the process of his exegesis on 
Romans. They are exegetically and anthropologically very valuable 
and stimulating in our effort to understand the Epistle to the Romans 
and to understand ourselves. 

The Negative Human Reality 

It should be clarified from the outset that Chrysostom’s exegesis 
on Romans does not display an idealized and unreal understanding of 
the human existence. On the contrary, he uses every occasion to show 
his awareness of the low, decadent, and deplorable condition in which 
human beings find themselves at any given moment. Let us illustrate 
this point with a few examples which involve people in general but 
also — and this is significant — people of his own congregation. 

Already in his introductory homily, Chrysostom speaks about a 
spiritual state of sluggishness and sleep (vcoGeta xai tkvo$) which ap¬ 
pears to characterize members of his community. 3 At the end of his 
5th homily (on Romans 2), he addresses his audience with the follow¬ 
ing words: “God needs nothing of what is ours and in spite of that, 
he does not cease loving us. We need much of what belongs to him, 
and for all that we cleave not unto his love, but we prefer money 
instead of him. And people’s friendship, and comfort of body, and 
power, and fame we value above him who values nothing more than 
us (xou fiT]8ev rifxcov 7cpoTt|Ad>VTOc).” 4 

In his 8th homily (on Romans 4), Chrysostom sharpens his critique: 
“I am in mourning (rcev0d>), that living as we do among brethren, 
we need be on our guard to avoid being harmed; and we light up 
so many fires, and set guards and outposts! The reason is the 
prevalence of falsehood (rcoXo to <|>su&o$), the prevalence of deceit (rcoXus 
6 S6Xos), the prevailing secession of love (rcoXXr) Tffe <rfdbnr)$ r| avatpeai^), 
and the ruthless, unceasing war (7uoXep.os ot<ncov8o<;). As a result, one 

3 Chrysostom, On Romans Introductory Homily; PG 60.394. 

4 Ibid. Homily 5; PG 60.432. 
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may find people who feel more confidence in Gentiles than in Chris¬ 
tians!” 5 “We are cruel and savage (iirrjvet^ xai d>(xoO/’ he will add 
at the conclusion of his 23rd homily. 6 

In other instances, like for example when he interprets the passage 
Romans 12.1-3, Chrysostom uses a combination of rhetorical ques¬ 
tions in the second-person singular with irony and exaggeration in 
order to depict human decadence and misery: “Why do you (arro¬ 
gantly) stiffen up your neck? Why do you walk on tiptoe (Itc’ axpo>v 
6vux<*>v)? Why do you knit up your brows? Why do you stick your 
breast up (to <roj0o<; ^uoai;)? You cannot make one hair of your head 
white or black (Mt 5.36) and you appear as if you rule over everything 
and everybody (d>s rcdcvxtov xpaxwv) when you simply walk the air 
(aepopaxels). No doubt you would like to even grow wings so that you 
would not have to walk upon the earth at all. No doubt you wish you 
could be a wonder person (x£pa$). But now you have become indeed 
a monster (x£pa$) 7 since being human you try to fly (TcixaaOoct in i- 
Xeipcov). Or rather you are flying from within while you are bloated 
all over (Tuexojxevo^ evSoOev xai 9 X&Y|Jwuv<ov rcivxoOev). What shall I call 
you in order to help you tear down your madness? If I call you ashes 
and dust and smoke and pother (x^pav xai xoviv xai xarcvov xai 
xoviopxdv), I have described your worthlessness but still I have not 
laid hold of the exact image I wanted . . . What image am I to find 
then which will suit with all this? To me (the kind of people I am 
talking about) are like a burned up tow (orumcp xaxa9Xex0ivxt). For 
it seems to swell when burned and to lift itself up; with the slightest 
touch of the hand, however, it all tumbles down and it turns out to 
be more worthless than the veriest ashes (x^pas inaar\<; euxeXeaxepov 
£9<xvti).” 8 

Sometimes Chrysostom would not hesitate to express his painful 
awareness of the low spiritual state of his listeners even though what 
he saw might have given a different impression. At the epilogue of 
homily 22, for instance, sensing the elated mood of his audience he 
exclaims: “I know well that you are warmed thoroughly now (ol8a 
oti 8te0epp<4v0rixe), and that you have become softer than wax (xr)pou 

5 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.465. 

6 Ibid. Homily 23; PG 60.622. 

7 Here Chrysostom offers a word play, using the term T$pa$ in its two different 
meanings, namely, “marvel,” “wonder,” and “sign” on the one hand, and 
“monster” or “monstrosity” on the other. 

8 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 20; PG 60.601. 
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Trocvrds obwcXarcepot). But when you leave (this church) you will spurt it 
all out (dcvax6opriaocvT&; owcavta dwroPXufcce). This is why I am in deep 
pain (Sioc xoiho dcXyco).” 9 

I have deliberately avoided using examples in which Chrysostom 
describes the abysmal ugliness and utter decadence of human beings 
when they are alienated from God and totally immersed in sin and evil. 
Such descriptions could perhaps be perceived as rhetorical and general, 
dictated either by particular passages like Romans 1.26-32 or by the 
commonly established ethico-religious language of the time. I have rather 
preferred some illustrations and some spontaneous remarks of 
Chrysostom, because they show that he is even visually and audibly in 
contact with the negative human condition as he speaks to his flock. 
It is significant then that he is incessantly striving to show the possibilities 
for transformation and radical change on both the moral and religious 
levels to the very people who by their own low spiritual condition simp* 
ly tend to frustrate any attempt at transformation. 

llgoalgeoig 

From the very beginning to the very end of his exegesis on Romans, 
Chrysostom is eager to maintain a principle of synergy. Throughout 
his 32 homilies, he consistently keeps a concurrent focus on both the 
human factor and the divine factor involved in the process of human 
salvation and, by extension, of human transformation. For this reason, 
next to the terms “grace of God,” “righteousness of God,” “gift 
of God,” indicative of the divine action, he uses the basic an¬ 
thropological term rcpoafpeau; or one of its synonyms, which for him 
constitutes a tremendously important and decisive human factor 
operative in any transformational interactions. 

npoocCpeaic means free choice, deliberate choice, purposeful selec¬ 
tion, free resolve. This is a word already known through the classical 
tradition (e.g. Plato and Aristotle), 10 and also through some early ec¬ 
clesiastical authors who preceded Chrysostom (e.g. Justin, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tatian, Origen, Athanasios the Great, Gregory of 
Nyssa). 11 In Chrysostom, however, and more specifically in his 

9 Ibid. Homily 22; PG 60.614. 

10 See, for instance, Plato, Parmenides , 143C, Aristotle, Politico , 1280a34. 

11 See, for instance, Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho 88.5; Clement Alex. 
Stromateis 4.6; Tatian, Discourse to the Greeks 7; Origen, On Principles 3.1.24; 
Athanasios the Great, On the Incarnation 3.4; Gregory of Nyssa, Catechetical Ora¬ 
tion 30. 
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exegesis on Romans, rcpoodpeau; becomes a high frequency term, im¬ 
plying a combination or mixture of volitional, intellectual, and emo¬ 
tional elements. Ilpoaipeai? for Chrysostom is the very core of fiv0pco- 
7tO£, his inalienable faculty and the very essence of his genuine identity. 
npoot(peat£ offers, on the human side, an indispensable agent for the 
transformation of ocvOpcanos. This is probably the reason why the term 
appears in almost all the cases where Chrysostom deals with passages 
in Romans that seem to be empathetic of the divine aspect in human 
salvation and transformation. 

Thus, in commenting on Romans 1.11, he says: “When you hear 
of grace (and gift, think not that the reward of deliberate 

choice (rcpooctp£<je<*>s pta06$) on our part, is thereby cast aside; for Paul 
speaks of grace, not to disparage the labor of xpoodpeo^, but to cut 
off the haughtiness which comes from an insolent spirit (x6v £$ dwtovo£oc 
Aitoxe|xv6(j,£vo<; xuqjov). Do not, therefore, fall back (dvotirfqQs) because 
Paul has called this a gift (xdpiapa). For he uses, out of plenty of 
gratitude, to call gifts even our achievements (xaxop0d>|xocxa), because 
even in these we need a good deal of assistance from above (xoXXfjs 
i\[La$ BeToOat xffe avtoOev pouffc).” 12 

In another instance, when interpreting the crucial passage Romans 
1.18-25, Chrysostom, in order to underline the decisive importance 
of TCpooupeot$, brings in the example of Daniel from the Old Testament. 
Daniel was able to withstand the attack of the lions. “We also are 
attacked by lions, says Chrysostom, in the form of anger and desires 
of passions, with fearful teeth tearing asunder those who fall among 
them. Become then like Daniel and let not these passions plant 
(£(jucfj£at) their teeth into your soul. But Daniel, you will object, had 
the whole of grace (xffc x^P 1 ™? tA 8Xov) assisting him. Correct (xaX&{); 
(this happened) because TtpoaCpeat^ preceded grace (xauxr^ xa xffc rcpo- 
ottp£aeto<; TCpoTjyfjaaxo). So that if we be willing to train ourselves to 
a similar character (iav 8£Xo)(xev xat fipsts xotouxouc eocuxous 
xaxaaxeodaat), even now the grace is at hand (rcdpeoxt xai vuv f] 

x*ptd ” 13 

Within the same context Chyrostom uses another illustration in 
order to emphasize the importance of rcpoaCpeais. Do not be afraid 
if you are attacked and insulted he says. “Don’t you see what happens 
to the adamant? It reverberates the blows it receives. But nature, you 

I2 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 2; PG 60.404. 

13 Ibid. Homily 3; PG 60.416. 
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will say, gives it this property. Yes! But, it is in your power to become 
through Tcpooupeat^ what adamant has by nature (xai aot Suvaxiv Iv 
xfj npocapiau. yeveaOai toioutov, cmep onto (puoeax; ixetvco ao(x[3atvei).” 14 

Chrysostom’s emphasis on npocdptaiq is immediately discernable 
in his exegesis of the difficult chapter 7 of the Epistle to the Romans. 
In commenting on Romans 7.19-20, he says: “Do you see how he (i.e. 
Paul) acquits the essence of the soul (xty ouaiav rrj£ 4>i>XTte) as well 
as the essence of the flesh (rfjv ouatav xf\$ aapxos) from accusation, 
and charges everything to the wicked action (to nav irct ttjv rcovripav 
rcpd£tv peT&JTTjae)? ... Now the essence of the soul and body and of 
npoaiptau; are not the same. Soul and body are God’s works whereas 
7ipo<xtpeau; is a motion from ourselves (IS; fyicov auxcov ywopivTi xtv- 
towards whatever we want to lead it (7ipo; orcep ocv otux^jv (SouXt)- 
0d)|xev dyayelv). For willing (pouXrjais) is indeed natural (epcpuxov), and 
is from God; but willing such as this (i.e. 7tpooupe<n$) is our own and 
from our own mind (fjpixepov xat Tfj$ Yvchpris ^pcov.” 15 

When interpreting Romans 8, the famous chapter on the Spirit, 
Chrysostom misses no opportunity to underline the significance of 
itpooctpeat$. When, for instance, he speaks about the meaning of the 
phrase “to walk according to the Spirit” (Rom 8.7-10) he explains: 
“The gift (of the Spirit) was not put into us by natural necessity (dvayxr] 
^ucecoc), but the freedom of choice (iXeoOepta icpoaipeaec^) placed it 
in our hands. It rests with you, therefore, to become this or that (i.e. 
to walk according to the Spirit or to walk according to the flesh).” 16 

Chrysostom’s eagerness to preserve the idea of the free choice 
or 7upoaCpeau; intact, surfaces further down at any crucial passage when 
there appears a danger of misunderstanding. Thus he notes on the 
occasion of Romans 9.20 (“Will what is molded say to its molder, 
why have you made me thus?”): “Here Paul says what he says, not 
to do away with free will (ou to ocuts?;ou<jiov dvotipdiv), but to show up 
to what point we ought to obey God.” 17 And then he comments on 
Romans 9.22-23: “Whence they are some vessels of wrath and some 
vessels of mercy? Of their own free choice (<4ic6 7cpoaip£aeco^ 
obceCocs).” 18 And “it is not on the potter that the honor and the 

14 Ibid. Homily 3; PG 60.416. 

15 Ibid. Homily 13; PG 60.510. 

16 Ibid. Homily 13; PG 60.517. 

17 Ibid. Homily 16; PG 60.559. 

18 Ibid. Homily 16; PG 60.561. 
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dishonor of the things made of the lump depends, but on the use 
made by those that handle them (dwcd xfjc yjpriotoy; xd>v [itxcc - 
X^tpiCopivcov), so here also it depends on the free choice (Sitep ouv 
xocl £vtoco0<x &7c6 xf\<; 7cpooctp£aecoc).” 19 

On the occasion of Romans 1L24, Chrysostom characteristically 
observes: “When you hear the expression ‘contrary to nature’ frapa 
9 uatv), do not suppose that Paul means this nature which is un¬ 
changeable (t^v axtvTjTOv tocuttjv ^uatv) . . . For the good things and 
the bad are not such by nature, but by opinion and deliberate choice 
alone (Yvd>|xr)s xocl 7tpoaip£cre<o$ p6vr)s).” 20 

Faith 

Faith is for Chrysostom a major, indispensable factor in the pro¬ 
cess of human salvation and transformation, and he makes it abun¬ 
dantly clear in his Roman exegesis. Paul, he argues, has shown in 
the first three chapters of Romans that the world has become guilty 
before God, that all had sinned, that boasting was excluded, and that 
“it was impossible to be saved otherwise than by faith (oux evi atoOfjvat 
Ixlpux; 4XX’ rj 8ia 7 c(<jt£o*;).” 21 But what is exactly the faith he is talk¬ 
ing about? 

For Chrysostom, faith is a unique human contribution to salva¬ 
tion and change, a phenomenon of huge proportions. In his exegesis 
of Rom 3.21-22 (“But now the righteousness of God has been 
manifested . . . the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus 
Christ”), he states: “In order that no one should say, how can we 
be saved without ourselves contributing anything, Paul demonstrates 
that we contribute indeed no small matter toward this (ou fiixpov tlq 
touto), I mean faith.” 22 And again, in the case of Rom 5.21 he com¬ 
ments: “See how in all instances God presents both what he does 
and what we do! On God’s part, however, there be things varied and 
numerous and diverse ... What we contribute, is only faith (ttjv m<mv 
eJoTivlyxocpev [xovov).” 23 

Such faith is a great contribution indeed. Paul, argues Chrysostom, 
demonstrates in Romans 4 that the one who believes (rcurteucov) does 


19 Ibid. Homily 16; PG 60.560. 
^Ibid. Homily 19; PG 60.591. 
21 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.453. 
22 Ibid. Homily 7; PG 60.443. 
23 Ibid. Homily 9; PG 60.468. 
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much more than the one who works (£pyoiC6pevo$), and that the one 
who believes needs much more power (rcXefovos SuvApecos) and abun¬ 
dant strength (7roXX7ft tt^ 10x60$), and sustains no common degree 
of labor (06 tov tuxAvtoc UTCopivovTa 7 t6vov).” 24 

In order to illustrate this point, and make it absolutely persuasive, 
Chrysostom speaks extensively about Abraham, the central figure in 
Romans 4 . He shows that Abraham’s faith was an expression of “a 
very brave soul” (y£wouotAtt]<; c|>uxffc)> of a “wise reasoning” (91X006900 
yvdwris), and of “a lofty mind” (ocJtfjXffc 8tavowc$). “For to abstain from 
stealing and murdering is a trifling thing (to>v tux6vt<ov Ioti); but 
to believe that it is possible for God to do things impossible (moreoaoci 
OTt Tot ABuvaxa Suvaxai 0 e 6 $) (as in the case of Abraham), requires 
a soul of noble nature ((i£yaXo9oou$ tivo$ Sevrai c[>uxTfcX a soul ex¬ 
ceedingly affected towards him (o9o8poc 7 uept ocot6v SiaxeipivT^).” 25 

It is obvious that Chrysostom interprets Romans 4 in a way that 
shows faith not as an easy religious inclination, nor as a phenomenon 
indicative of passivity, laziness, weakness or intellectual inertia. On 
the contrary, he portrays faith as an expression of tremendous power, 
utter wisdom and nobility of soul, shining in the “belief that it is 
possible for God to do things impossible.” 26 Such a faith can 
transform the human beings and make them persons of the highest 
spiritual, mental, and moral quality. Paul, according to Chrysostom, 
is the best example and evidence for this case. For it was through 
faith, argues Chrysostom, that “Paul became a great man, although 
he was of the same human nature as we are (xffc ocoTfj$ 9uaec*>$ ^fxlv). 
But faith made him a totally different person (i\ 7uori$ oc6t8v AXXov 
Avr’ aXXoo 7ce7co(7pcev).” 27 

Chrysostom will then draw his conclusion about the nobility and 
genius of faith versus the worthlessness and foolishness of unbelief, 
and about their diametrically opposite direction of transforming power: 
“It is then a sign of a weak, little, and pitiful mind not to believe 
(<xo6evou$ Stavotocc; to mareuetv, xal jicopou; xott T<xXautd>pou). And 
so, when some people make faith a charge against us, let us make 
unbelief (arctortocv) a charge against them in return, as pitiful 
(TaXott7id>pots), and little-minded (p,ixpoc|>uxoic) and foolish and weak, 

24 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.461, 

25 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.455. 

26 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.455. 

27 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.463. 
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and no better than asses (ovcov ouSlv ajxeivov Siotxeifxevou;). For as believ¬ 
ing belongs to a soul lofty and of noble nature (to TCiareueLv, u<l>TjXij<; 
xat (X£yaXocpoou<; 4 * u X^kX so unbelieving belongs to a most unreasonable 
and worthless soul (iXoycoTdTT)^ xat eox&Xou^); a soul pulled down to 
the level of the senselessness of the beasts (rcpd$ ttjv xttjv&v ocvotav 
xaTevTjveYi^vnc).’ ,28 

It is evident that for Chrysostom faith as depicted in Romans, 
is a noble and exceedingly important human attribute, which is a 
decisive agent in the process of salvation and human transformation. 
The best example of it, as we have seen, is Paul the Apostle who at 
the same time becomes an expression of the transformed human status. 
Chrysostom, however, would not allow any misinterpretations about 
the essence of faith. In many instances he would show that there is 
a divine dimension in faith, a component that transcends avOpcoTco^. 
In a classical passage, Chrysostom offers an eloquent formulation: 
In Rom 3.27-31, Paul speaks about the law of faith (v6(xo^ Trforems). 
“What is this law of faith (xts hi 6 vf\<; mareco^ v6|io<;),” asks 
Chrysostom. “To be saved through grace (8ta amCeaOat).” 29 

The essence of faith, as the highest and ultimate human contribu¬ 
tion to the mystery of salvation and transformation, is the declara¬ 
tion that such a salvation and transformation is the exclusive work 
of the grace of God. 

Love 

One of the most important interpretative keys in our effort to 
understand the Epistle to the Romans, according to Chrysostom, is 
love. He sees it everywhere in the epistle, he detects it in the large 
as well as in the small pericopes, he finds it both in the theoretical- 
dogmatic sections and in the practical-ethical ones. He makes it the 
theme of many of his epilogues to the 32 homilies, and the focus of 
his parenetic and pastoral digressions. 

Chrysostom in his Romans exegesis speaks about all aspects of 
love, and he always speaks with a burning passion. Here, however, 
we are particularly interested in the way in which he views love as 
a drastic agent or expression of human transformation in Christ. 

Already in his homily 1 on the opening verses of the Epistle to 
the Romans, he offers this revealing comment: Paul, in Rom 1.7, “did 

28 Ibid. Homily 8; PG 60.462. 

29 Ibid. Homily 7; PG 60.446. 
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not simply write ‘to all in Rome’ (rcaat xol^ ooaiv £v Pa>[xrj), but with 
a definition added ‘to all God’s beloved’ 0eou). Why? 

Because this is the best distinction (&pi<mj 8idcxptot$) which shows where 
from the sanctification comes. Whence then is the sanctification? From 
love (octuo xrj<; &y&jcr\q). This is why after having said ‘beloved/ he added 
‘called to be saints’ (xXr)xoT<; ayfois).” 30 This comment is indicative 
of Chrysostom’s understanding of love as a powerful agent for human 
transformation. Hence he is not tired of pleading with his listeners 
for love, love for God and Christ: “Let us then so love him (^iXrjocoixev 
aox6v) as we ought to love him. For this is the great reward, this is 
kingship and pleasure, this is enjoyment and glory and honor, this 
is light, this is the myriad of bliss (poptofxaxaptdxrj^), 31 which 
language cannot describe nor mind conceive.” 32 

In another instance he adds: “We know that in everyting God 
works for good with those who love him (Rom 8.28)... For should 
even tribulation, or poverty, or imprisonments, or famines, or deaths 
or anything else whatsoever come upon us, God has the power (8ovocx6$ 
6 0eo<;) to change all these things into the opposite ... For one needs 
only one thing, a genuine love for God (£v6$ yap Set |x6vou, xoo yvrjatox; 
auxov ayowtav), and all things follow that.” 33 

For Chrysostom the superb model for such a genuine and transfor¬ 
ming love for Christ is again, as in the case of faith, Paul. He finds 
the passage Rom 8.35-39 (“Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ?”) extremely revealing. In this passage, Paul says that all possi¬ 
ble and impossible things and beings, present and future, like “death 
and life . . . angels and archangels and all heavenly creatures, are 
small compared to the love for Christ.” Paul speaks that way, observes 
Chrysostom, not in order to belittle the angels and heavenly powers 
but in order to show quite to the utmost (|xe0’ orcepPoXffc a7cotoric) the 
strong affectionate love (^iXxpov) he had toward Christ. “For he lov¬ 
ed Christ not for the things of Christ, but for his sake he loved the 
things that were his, 34 and to him alone he looked, and one thing 

^Ibid. Homily 1; PG 60.399. 

31 Mupio|Aocxapt6TTft seems to be a neologism introduced by Chrysostom. This is a 
composite word (puptd^ and (xocxaptdryj^, i.e., myriad and bliss) that shows his pro¬ 
found understanding of love. 

32 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 5; PG 60.431. 

33 Ibid. Homily 15; PG 60.540-41. 

^his is a remarkable formulation: Ou ydp tov XptoxSv £<piXti Sid xd xou Xptarou, 
dXXd St’ auxov xd ixetvou. 
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he feared, and that was falling from his love for him .” 35 In the next 
homily Chrysostom further remarks: “For even being loved by Christ 
was not the only thing Paul cared for, but loving him exceedingly 
also (dcXXa xai tou <J 968 pa cpiXeTv aorov). And this last he cared for most. 
For he kept one aim in view in all circumstances, the fulfilling of 
this excellent love (t8v xaXov toot ov £(jt 7 cXfjoat epooTa ).” 36 

It is interesting to note that in the last mentioned passages, 
Chrysostom does not use the terms Aydbcrj, ayocTidj, but the terms epax; 
and the more intensive verbs 91 X 6 or ipoapau This is a very strong 
terminology which is indicative of an intense and intimate relation¬ 
ship and of a total involvement. In the epilogue of homily 9, 
Chrysostom offers perhaps the best specimen of this kind of exceeding¬ 
ly powerful language: 

“There is nothing, absolutely nothing (ou yap &jtiv, oux eartv ou 8 £v) 
which the vehement desire (rcdOos ) 37 cannot defeat, all the more 
when the desire is even that of God (@eou tc60o$) ... The person who 
has such a love (toioutov x&xtt)|x£vo£ t5v SpcoTa) . . . will fly toward 
heaven . . . seeing nothing else neither heaven, nor earth, nor sea, 
but gazing only at the one beauty (rcpds ev puSvov xaXXos T£Ta|iivo$) 
of that glory . . . Let us then fall in love with this love (ipa<j0o>(xev 
toutov tov SpcoTa), for there is nothing equal to it, both for the sake 
of things present and for the sake of things to come. Or rather, more 
than for these, for the nature of the love itself (p,aXXov 8 e rcpo toutcov, 
81 ’ auTTjv ttjv too epo>TO$ 9 uatv) ... For greater than anything else 
is to have Christ, our beloved at once and our lover (tov Xpiordv 
£pd>[xevov &x eiv ^pocorrjv).... That then we may by experience 

come to know (Iva oov 8 ta Tfj$ rce£pa<; [xA 0 <opev) what is this spiritual 
delight ( 7 rv£U[xaTtxri eu 9 po<j 6 vri), and blessed life ((jwcxapux; (3ioc), and 
treasure of a myriad of good things, let us leave everything and cling 
to that love with a view both to our own joy and to the glory of the 
intensely desired God (tou 7co0ou|x£vou ©eou ).” 38 

What is particular in Chrysostom’s exegesis of Romans, is this 
emphasis on a consuming, vibrant and total love which in turn becomes 
a central anthropological concept. A love leading to a transformation 

35 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 15; PG. 60.546. 

36 Ibid. Homily 16; PG 60.552. 

37 Here Chrysostom uses the word *600$ (desire) as a synonym for love (£p<o<;), as 
the context clearly suggests. 

38 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 9; PG 60.474. 
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of the human being and, at the same time, becoming a sign of such 
a transformation. Here, love seems to be both cause and effect in 
the process of a radical human change, and Chrysostom appears to 
make no distinction between the two, perhaps deliberately so. 

The Basic Change Through Christ 

The transformation of avOpcorcoc is ultimately the work of God in 
Christ, no matter how important and indispensable the human con¬ 
tribution is. Chrysostom declares this truth at the very beginning of 
his exegesis, when he interprets the fundamental statement of Paul 
in Rom 1.16-17. He writes: “Though you might be a Greek (i.e. pagan), 
even one that has run into every kind of wickedness (icaaav irceXBcbv 
xax(av), though a Scythian, though a barbarian, though a very brute 
(auxo 07 |ptov), though you might be full of irrationality dXoyias 

y£|xcov) and burdened with myriads of loads of sins (fxupux dpaprrpdTCov 
iTct^epdpevos 90 px(a), no sooner have you received the word concern¬ 
ing the cross and been baptized, than you have blotted out all these 
(rcdvroc dxttva i£rjXei<I>a$)... It is the righteousness of God that is reveal¬ 
ed here, not yours but God’s, a righteousness both abundant and easily 
accessible (8a<|>iXf)£ xai suxoXo$). For you do not achieve it by toils 
and labors (£5 tSpcoxcov xai tt6v<ov), but you receive it by a gift from 
above (drcd vr\$ avcoBev 8<opea<;) contributing one thing only from your 
own, namely, ‘believing’ (t5 7 U<jreoaat).” 39 

There is no doubt that here Chrysostom sees salvation in Christ 
as a radical transformation of avOpowo^ wrought by the grace of God. 
The significant element in this case is the idea of a substantive change, 
of an existential transformation. 

Chrysostom returns to this idea in various instances throughout 
his Romans interpretation. Before Christ, he asserts in his exegesis 
of Rom 8.3, humankind faced insurmountable difficulties in its ef¬ 
fort to keep the law of God. “This is the reason why the only begot¬ 
ten Son of God came on earth and did not depart before he had set 
us free from this difficulty. But what is greater is the way of the vic¬ 
tory (6 Tpdrcos xfji; v£xr|s). For Christ did not take another flesh (ixipav 
aapxa) but this very one beset with troubles (aoTfy Tauxriv r?|v 
xaTa7W>voupiv7}v)... The wonderful thing is that the triumph (against 
sin) was accomplished with the flesh (|X6xa <japx8$ to Tporcatov &jttj). 
Human flesh which had been defeated a myriad of times by sin (i\ 

39 Ibid. Homily 2; PG 60.408-409. 
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puptdtxi$ imb xrfc apocpx£a$ xaxapXriGeTaa), this very same flesh (in the 
person of Christ) brought about a brilliant victory against sin/’ 40 

While interpreting Rom 6.14, Chrysostom comments: “Our body, 
before Christ’s incarnation was an easy prey to the assaults of sin 
(euxetpcoxov xrj <xfjuxpx£oc)... But because Christ has come, the strug¬ 
gles (for virtue) became, afterwards, more easy. Therefore, we have 
a major goal (p,e££ovoc ax<fc|i[xocxset for us in that the assistance 
given us is greater.” 42 He further elaborates on this idea in his ex¬ 
egesis of Rom 8.9. When Paul writes, argues Chrysostom, that “you 
are not in the flesh but in the spirit,” he does not mean that the 
Romans were bodiless (&a<o[xocxoi). He simply means that “Christ has 
not only extinguished the tyranny of sin, but that he has made even 
the flesh lighter and more spiritual (xf|v adpxa xou 90 x£pav xal 
7iveu{JLaxtXG>x£pav hzoirpt) not by changing its nature but by giving 
it wings. For as when fire comes in essential contact (8puXei) with iron, 
the iron also becomes fire, though abiding in its own nature still (h 
xf) obcefqt p£v<ov 9 uaet); thus with those who are believers and have 
the Spirit, the flesh, henceforth, goes over into that manner of energy 
(^1 adcp5 Xotxcov 7tp6$ ixetvrjv jxsGtaxaxai xfy hi pyeuxv), and becomes whol¬ 
ly spiritual (oXrj Ttveupaxtxfj yevopivT)), crucified in all parts (oxaupou- 
fiivr) rcdvxoGev) and flying with the same wings as the soul (xfj c^ux^ 
auvavocrcxepoupivT)). Such was the body of him who speaks here (i.e. 
Paul).” 43 

Along the same lines, Chrysostom adds on the occasion of Rom 
8.28: “What is indeed wonderful (xo 8fj 0au[xocox6v) is that not only 
are we victorious (against temptations, weaknesses, dangers), but that 
we are so through the very things that are plotting against us (8t’ 
Jiv £7ci(5ooXeo6[xs0a vix&pev). And we are not merely victorious but 
we are supervictorious (oux dwrX&s vixcofxev, &XX’ OTcepvtxmpev), that 
is, we are so with great ease, without toils and labors (p£xot eoxoXtac 
octc&xtk, x^pk iSpmxtov xai rcdvcov).” 44 

What Chrysostom seems to imply in the above instances is that 
the very human existence is in a different state after the incarnation, 

^Ibid. Homily 13; PG 60.514. 

41 Exdppa literally means the place dug up and sanded on which athletes landed 
in the long jump or on which wrestlers practiced. The picture here is related to 
the athletic games. The symbolism intended by Chrysostom is obvious. 

^Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 11; PG 60.487-88. 

“ibid. Homily 13; PG 60.518. 

“Ibid. Homily 15; PG 60.545. 
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crucifixion, and resurrection of Christ. Hence, human transforma¬ 
tion becomes something feasible. In addition, he emphasizes that now 
a drastic new factor has entered the scene, namely, the Holy Spirit. 
There is no more law condemning, but instead there is the Spirit 
assisting, he declares . 45 And he asks: “How do we know that God 
will give us his (eternal) gifts? From the things that he has done for 
us (owto tg>v yeyevTipivcov). What things? From the love that he has 
shown towards us (xfj$ dcydirric, ijv wept r|(xa^ iweSet^aTo). In what way 
(xt wotTj<ja$)? By giving the Holy Spirit (IIv&up.a aytov Sous ),” 46 the 
very Holy Spirit, “through whom he (i.e. Christ) gave us the sanc¬ 
tification ( 81 * ou tov oytaajxov eScoxev ).” 47 There is no doubt that the 
Chrysostomic perspective on human transformation is ultimately and 
organicaly related to Christ and his giving us the Holy Spirit. 

The Vision of the Transformed State 

As the preceding pages indicate, Chrysostom presents in his ex- 
egetical homilies on the Epistle to the Romans a series of ideas and 
concepts that converge to the same point: the possibility, rather, the 
reality of human transformation in Christ. In fact, he frequently uses 
a terminology related to change 48 : “When you hear about the 
newness of life,” he says on the occasion of Rom 6.4, “look for a 
great change (woXXfy ftrjxet ttjv ivocXXorprjv), for a big transformation 
((xeyaXTiv tt)v fiexapoXrjv).” A transformation in which the old age of 
sin is replaced by the youth of grace because “the soul of the righteous 
are youthful and vibrant (veotftouai xcd a 9 ptya>ot), and are permanent¬ 
ly in the very prime of life (£v auxqj xqj av0et xfft fjXtxiac etat 8iawavx6$), 
ever ready for any fight and struggle .” 49 The change is in confor¬ 
mity to the image of Christ, adds Chrysostom elsewhere, “because 
what Christ the only-Begotten one was by nature, this the believers 
have also become by grace (owep 6 MovoyeWis fjv <puaei, xouxo xal ocuxol 
yey6vaai xaxa x^pw).” 50 

What Chrysostom describes is not a future eschatological condi¬ 
tion, but a present situation. He speaks about the believers as having 

^Ibid. Homily 12; PG 60.499. 

'“ibid. Homily 9; PG 60.470. 

47 Ibid. Homily 1; PG 60.398. 

^E.g. ^vaXXayrj, fieTaPoXrj, ^exa^dpcpojau;, {irtAOeotc, ^eGtcrraaOai, fxtTa{xop<fooaOat. 

49 Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 10; PG 60.480. 

50 Ibid. Homily 15; PG 60.541. 
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been already transformed, as having acquired a different status, 
namely, that of righteousness. 51 He affirms that we cannot say that 
everything lies in hope, because 4 ‘we have already reaped fruits (fjStj 
ae xapncoodpevov): first, the being freed from the wickedness and such 
evils as the very recollection of puts one to shame; second, the being 
made servants unto righteousness (8ooX<o0f}uat xfj Socaioouvr;); third, 
the enjoying of sanctification (x8 aytaapoo AicoXaooat); fourth, the ob¬ 
taining of life (x8 xai irctxoxetv), and life not temporary but 
eternal.” 52 

Because of the new transformed state, Chrysostom can urge his 
listeners to advance the process of changing to its utmost: “Give 
yourselves totally to virtue (8Xooc 4ocoxoo$ 2x8oxe rrj Apexfi), doing 
nothing at all related to evil (priSlv xoc06Xoo xfjc xcodac; irpAx- 
xovxe^).” 53 For him, virtue in this context is not a term limited 
semantically to ethics, but a code term pointing to the new transformed 
condition in Christ. This is why when he interprets Rom 13.14 (put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ), he asserts that “everyone who has put on 
Christ as a garment, has all the absolute virtue (Snocootv i%ti xa06Xoo 
x^v Apexrjv).” 54 In a classical formulation related to Rom 12.2, 
Chrysostom further elaborates: “Paul urges us (in Rom 12.2), ‘do not 
be conformed (ou(JXTl|Jtax(Ceo0e) to this world but be transformed 
(ixexapopcpooofle) by the renewal of your mind. 9 Paul did not say change 
the shape (|xexaoxrip.ax£Cou) but be transformed (pexapop^oo), show¬ 
ing that the essence of the world is a shape, a fashion (x8 |iiv xoo 
x6o( xoo whereas the essence of virtue is not a shape (x8 81 

xfj$ Apexfjs oo ox^[Jta) but a kind of a real and true form (dcXXot |xop 9 ^ 
xi; AXrjOr)*;). 55 A form having a natural beauty (<poaix5v exooaa xAXXos) 
that does not need the external cosmetics and shapes (2£co0ev 
i7«xp£(ji(xaxa xat ax^M** Ta ) which, as soon as they appear, they cease 
to exist (6|iou xe qxxtvojjiwov xat dwtoXXopivcov).” 56 

Chrysostom’s perception of the Christians as transformed human 

51 Ibid. Homily 12; PG 60.495: vuv \uziaxr^t Tipis xty Staxaiocruvrjv. 

“Chrysostom, On Romans > Homily 12; PG 60.495. 

“Ibid. Homily 12; PG 60.495. 

“Ibid. Homily 24; PG 60.624. 

“Chrysostom here makes a sharp distinction between oxfpa and pop^ (also 
between [xexaoxTjpuxT^wOat and (Uxaixop^oooOai). Ex*Hjwc for him is something ex¬ 
ternal, ephemeral, even superficial, whereas [xop^ is something essential, perma¬ 
nent, reflecting the true being. 

“Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 20; PG 60.597-98. 
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beings is so advanced, as to make him compare them even with angels. 
He observes on the occasion of Rom 8.9 (“you, however, are not in 
the flesh but in the Spirit”): “The spiritual person (xveufjumx&s av0pco- 
tco<j) not only does not live anymore in sin, but not even in the flesh, 
having become from that very moment an angel (fiy-feXo? ivxeoflev 
7$T) yev6{ievO(;), and ascended into heaven, henceforth, barely carry¬ 
ing the body about (to acopux aizXSx; rcepiqpipcov).” 57 

Further down, in homily 18, Chrysostom returns to the same idea 
with a significant elaboration: “The heavens are telling the glory of 
God . .. But God is not so much revered because of the heavens as 
of a pure, holy life. When, then, we are discussing with Gentiles we 
do not cite the heavens but the human beings, who were worse than 
the beasts and God made them the angels’ competitors (i 9 <x|xiXXou£ 
dqnf£Xois). For ocvGpcorcos is far better than the heavens (toXu P&Xtlo>v 
tou oupavou avQpcoTroc) and he can acquire a soul far brighter and 
beautiful than the beauty of the heavens. Do you want an example? 
... The heavens being contemplated for so long have not convinced 
many to return to God. Paul, on the other hand, preaching the Gospel 
for a limited time, attracted to God the whole world (otxoufxevrj) because 
he had a soul far superior to heavens; a soul able to draw the people 
to God. The loftiness of his soul surpassed all heavens (&toxvto$ unepe^T) 
tou$ oupocvous), and conversed with Christ himself. And its beauty was 
such that even God proclaimed it (<bs xott t6v 0e6v dvaxrjpuxreiv ocGto 
to xaXXo$).” For when the stars were created, they were admired by 
the angels; but Paul was admired by God himself!” 58 

The person and the example of Paul the Apostle are central in 
Chrysostom’s understanding of the Epistle to the Romans and in his 
passionate insistence on the amazing perspectives for human transfor¬ 
mation in Christ. Chrysostom was able, through his brilliant exegesis 
on Romans, to present vital and decisive aspects of the radical changes 
that occur to any human being entering the realm of true faith in 
Christ and communion with him. As we have seen in this paper, basic 
concepts like rcpoodpeatc, faith, love, and grace have been ingenious¬ 
ly and insightfully reinterpreted and presented as basic factors or 
substantive expressions in the process of human transformation. To 
be sure, Chrysostom was able to produce such an anthropologically 

57 Ibid. Homily 13; PG 60.518. 

^Ibid. Homily 18; PG 60.580. 
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refreshing exegesis by totally immersing himself into the text of 
Romans, by reading it thoroughly and carefully, and by analyzing 
it and researching it tirelessly. Chrysostom’s achievement, however, 
is even more the result of his constant focusing not only on the text 
but also on the author of the Epistle to the Romans. It is extremely 
significant that he is incessantly conversing with Paul, that he is raising 
him at every step of exegesis as the superb example of human transfor¬ 
mation in Christ, and that he is talking about him as the ultimate 
and definitive evidence for such a transformation, as the finest human 
image of true existential change. 

This attitude and stance of Chrysostom explains why he closes 
his exegetical homilies on Romans with a personal, extensive, and 
passionate reference to Paul. In his last homily, in the very final 
paragraphs, he visualizes Paul lying in his tomb, somewhere in Rome, 
the city where his great epistle was sent. And he bursts out in the 
following moving way: 

6 ‘I wish I could see the dust of Paul’s hands, hands in chains, 59 
through the imposition of which the Spirit was given, through which 
this divine letter (to the Romans) was written . . . 

I wish I could see the dust of those eyes which were rightly blind¬ 
ed and recovered their sight again for the salvation of the world; which 
were counted worthy to see Christ in the body; which saw earthly 
things, yet saw them not; which saw the things that are not seen; which 
knew no sleep, and were watchful even at midnight . . . 

I wish I could also see the dust of those feet, Paul’s feet, which 
run through the world and were not tired, which were bound in stocks 
when the prison shook, which went through parts populated and 
uninhabited, which walked on so many journeys . . . 

I wish I could see the tomb, where the weapons of righteousness 
lay, the weapons of light, the limbs of Paul, which now are alive but 
in life were made dead (to sin)... which were Christ’s limbs, clothed 
in Christ... bound in the Spirit, riveted to the fear of God, bearing 
the marks of Christ. 

Who could grant me this gift, to throw myself around (raptxuOrivat) 
the body of Paul, and be riveted to his tomb, and to see the dust 
of that body which completed what was lacking in Christ’s afflictions; 

59 The phrase “hands that were in chain” is an allusion to Eph 6.20. In the lines 
that follow in the Chrysostomic text the reader could easily recognize plenty of allu¬ 
sions to or verbatim citations of passages from the Pauline epistles. 
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which bore the marks (of Christ) and sowed the Gospel everywhere 
. . . the dust of that mouth through which Christ spoke . . . Nor is 
it that mouth only, but I wish I could see the dust of Paul's heart 
too, which one should rightly call the heart of the world (xocpSCoc xfjc 
obcoup£vr)<;), the fountain of countless blessings, and the very element 
of our life ... A heart which was so large as to take in entire cities, 
and peoples, and nations . . . Which loved Christ like no one else 
ever did .. . Which became higher than the heavens, wider than the 
whole world, brighter than the sun’s beam, warmer than the fire, 
stronger than the adamant.” 60 

Having said that, Chrysostom turns to his listeners-readers and 
offers his final plea for a life in pursuit of transformation in Christ 
following Paul’s example: 

“Let us them, laying all this to heart, stand nobly and bravely 
(yevvocfeos); for Paul was also a human being, partaking of the same 
nature with us, and having everything else in common with us. But 
because he showed such great love for Christ, he went up above the 
heavens and stood with the angels. And so if we too would rouse 
ourselves up a little and kindle in ourselves that fire, we shall be able 
to emulate that holy man. For if this was impossible, he would never 
have cried aloud (£(&oc) and said, “be imitators of me as I am of Christ 
(1 Cor 11. IX” Let us not then admire him only or be amazed with 
him, but imitate him.” 61 

Chrysostom’s last word on Romans is an open invitation to a life 
of transformation in Christ modelled after the author of the Epistle 
to the Romans, a rejuvenating invitation to a study of redeeming 
perspectives on human metamorphosis. 

^Chrysostom, On Romans , Homily 32; PG 60.678-80. 

61 Ibid. Homily 32; PG 60.681-82. 
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Bv^avTivrj xkrjQcovofiia — QeoXoyia, * loxoqla , Ilaibela [Byzantine 
Heritage: Theology, History, Education]. By Demetrios J. Con- 
stantelos. Athens: “Damaskos” Editions, 1990. Pp. 217. Paper. 

The Reverend Doctor Demetrios J. Constantelos, Distinguished 
Charles Cooper Townsend Professor of History and Religious Studies 
at Stockton State College in Pomona, New Jersey, is the author of 
Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare , Poverty, Society, and 
Philanthropy in the Late Medieval Greek World , and eight other 
books, more than fifty articles in Greek and English, and countless 
reviews. His most recent book, a collection of essays previously pub¬ 
lished but here revised and translated into Greek, very much reflects 
the author’s views as a Byzantinist deeply respectful of the Classical 
Greek tradition and the biblically and patristically rooted Byzantine 
Christian heritage. The book’s title does not fully represent the range 
of the subject matter treated, which, in fact, deals with ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern contributions and concerns. 

Following a brief general introduction, the book is divided into 
three general parts: (1) “Theoretical Foundation”; (2) “From the 
Historical Experience of the Christian Complement”; and (3) “An¬ 
cient Sources with Contemporary Messages.” Part One contains four 
essays on (1) “Towards a Renewed and Living Church”; (2) “Wor¬ 
ship of the ‘Word’ and ‘Form,’ Mind and Heart”; (3) “The Social 
Ethos of the Orthodox Church”; and (4) “Common Signs of Medicine 
and Religion in the Greek and Orthodox Tradition.” Part Two con¬ 
tains five essays on (1) “The Greek Language and the Experience 
of the Church”; (2) “The Ubiquitous Presence of the Orthodox 
Clergy”; (3) “Women’s Philanthropy in Greek Orthodox Life”; (4) 
“Old Age in the Greek Orthodox Tradition,” and (5) “The 
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NeoMartyrs—Witnesses of a Living Church.” Part Three contains 
five essays that deal with (1) “The Greek Christian Cultural Ideal 
of the Three Hierarchs”; (2) “The Social and Moral Teaching of Basil 
the Great”; (3) “The Social Teaching of St. Chrysostom”; (4) 
“Theology and Pastoral Ministry According to Holy Photios”; and 
(5) “Mysticism and Social Action: Theoleptos of Philadelphia.” 

The mere listing of the titles of Father Constantelos’ articles should 
give the reader some sense of the author’s approach, which can fair¬ 
ly be described as integrated and comprehensive. In all of his efforts, 
he stresses the interrelatedness and continuity of history and religion, 
theory and practice, theology and pastoral care. Though the title 
Byzantine Heritage could be viewed as restrictive, the contents are 
not, and the book might better have been called The Greek , Chris¬ 
tian, and Byzantine Heritage becadse it everywhere demonstrates that 
Orthodox Christianity cannot be fully understood or appreciated 
without an accurate and proper knowledge of Greek history and 
culture, the Bible and early Christianity, the Church Fathers, and 
Byzantine history and culture, with special emphasis on the contem¬ 
porary manifestations of those elements in church and society in our 
own days. 

Father Constantelos sees the need for the contemporary Church 
to be self-critical, to be constantly reexamining itself in terms of its 
mission (“the Church is the conscience of the Gospel”), and in assess¬ 
ing its work. He advocates a return to the enthusiasm of early Chris¬ 
tianity and the straightforwardness and clarity of the Church Fathers. 
In his essay on certain of the Fathers, he clearly shows how they com¬ 
bined an expertise in theology, a deep commitment to the Christian 
faith, and a concern for the spiritual and physical welfare of society. 
Naturally enough, with his own deep interest in philanthropy and 
social welfare. Dr. Constantelos everywhere stresses the Church’s con¬ 
cern in these areas and especially brings to life and light the exten¬ 
sive achievements of Byzantium in this regard—achievements much 
more extensive than is generally acknowledged—and the practical 
application of the Christian faith to social problems, consistent with 
the Gospel’s injunctions of Christian love. God’s love for man, he 
would point out, must be carried out in each human being’s love for 
every other human being. In this respect. Professor Constantelos’ 
essays on the closeness of the medical profession and the priesthood 
in early Christianity and the Byzantine period are especially ap¬ 
propriate (the well-being of human beings is common to both) as is 
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the long tradition from antiquity to the present of women’s philan¬ 
thropy (which the author surveys from the Odyssey to the contem¬ 
porary work of the Philoptochos societies in the Orthodox Church). 
The same is done for the long history of concern for the elderly from 
antiquity to the present. Even the relevance of the Greek language 
for the Greek Orthodox Church is reviewed and realistically assessed. 

The essay at the end of the book on the Fathers show that these 
Church leaders knew and respected Greek learning in terms consis¬ 
tent with Christianity, stressing the importance of arete , Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and faithfulness to the Church’s teachings, with the ultimate 
goal being theosis . The Fathers stressed the importance of moral and 
social justice, the implementation of the Gospel’s injunction of love 
toward God and one another, and that true theology is the implemen¬ 
tation of Christian love. Even monasticism and its mystics could not 
escape the moral oblgation for the spiritual and physical care and 
improvement of human society, in a manner consistent with Biblical, 
Patristic, and Byzantine traditions and practices. 

Byzantine Heritage is a book written with Father Constantelos’ 
usual enthusiasm, verve, and absolute clarity. The author has ad¬ 
mirable command of primary and secondary sources (each essay is 
appropriately documented) but, more than that, he sees history and 
religion as living forces that are vitally present in our own world to¬ 
day and finds the Byzantine Christian experience one that is alive, 
illuminating, instructive, and conducive to the promotion of a truly 
Christian life in today’s world. 


John E . Rexine 
Colgate University 


A Short History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(330-1990): “First Among Equals 99 in the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
By Deno J. Geanakoplos. Second Revised Edition. Brookline, 
Massachusetts: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 1990. Pp. 28 plus 4 plates. 
Paper. $2.95. 

Deno J. Geanakoplos, Bradford Durfee Professor Emeritus of Byzan¬ 
tine, Italian Renaissance History and Orthodox Church History of Yale 
University, is an internationally known scholar who has published thir¬ 
teen books and more than one hundred articles. A Short History 
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ARISTEIDES PAPADAKIS 


IN WHAT IS NOW A CLASSIC SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE ORIGINS OF 
the schism written in 1965, the late dean of Byzantine historians, Paul 
Lemerle, argued that “nothing perhaps is more difficult to write than 
the true history of the relations between the Churches of the East 
and the West, and of the progressive collapse of primitive Christian 
ecumenism.’’ 1 Though rarely cited in the literature, Professor 
Lemerle’s paper was a salutary reminder by a gifted historian of the 
complexity of this sensitive subject and the deliberate polemical distor¬ 
tions in which its history had been routinely enshrined before the 
Second World War and the founding of Dumbarton Oaks. Arguably, 
no area of our discipline has suffered more from an activist western 
bias than Byzantine religion. As a rule, its history has indeed been 
“impassioned, falsified, and distorted” 2 by purely confessional con¬ 
siderations and outright malice. Palamism before the 1940s, to cite 
but one example, was habitually defined either as a grotesque aber¬ 
ration in the body of Byzantine monasticism or as a monstrous com¬ 
bination of mysticism and Messalianism. As one learned Assumptionist 
father cheerfully claimed (in the name of history and pure scholar- 

Paper originally presented at a symposium on “Byzantine Civilization in the 
Light of Contemporary Scholarship,’’ at Dumbarton Oafo, Harvard University Center 
for Byzantine Studies, May 3-5, 1991. 

1 Paul Lemerle, “L’Ortbodoxie byzantine et I’oecumdnisme mddidvaL- les origines 
du ‘schisme’ des Eglises,” Bulletin de VAssociation Guillaume Bude, 4th ser., no. 
2 (1965) 239: “Rien peut-Stre n’est plus difficile que d’dcrire l’histoire vraie des 
relations entre les Eglises d’Orient et d’Occident, et de la progressive degradation 
de l’oecumenisme chrdtien primitif.” 

2 Ibid. p. 239. 
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ship, of course) “thirty years of incessant controversy and discordant 
councils ended with a resurrection of polytheism.” 3 

Happily, this dismissive assessment of the religious dimensions 
of Byzantine society, with its zeal for disparagement and disdain, is 
by And large on the wane. Actually, in the fifty years that have elapsed 
since the establishment of Dumbarton Oaks scholarly assessment of 
Byzantine theology, history, and spirituality has changed significantly. 
As a matter of plain fact the focus of investigation and interpreta¬ 
tion was already evolving even as Lemerle wrote. Francis Dvornik’s 
The Photian Schism , John Meyendorff s A Study of Gregory Palamas, 
and Sir Steven Runciman’s The Eastern Schism — to mention only 
three magisterial revisionist studies — had aready been published. 4 
Since then, the change has been in some respects remarkable. We 
need only to compare Jaroslav PeHkan’s recent luminous reinterpreta¬ 
tion of patristic theology and its Byzantine disciples with Adolph Har- 
nack’s fundamentally misleading position on the same subject to ap¬ 
preciate how far we have moved from the historiographic cliches and 
acrimonious debates of the past 5 Numerically, moreover, critical 
editions of texts have increased decisively. More than a third of the 
texts published thus far in the new Corpus Fontium Historiae Byzan- 
tinaae series are directly related to the life of the Byzantine ecumenical 
patriarchate or to theological controversy and correspondence. Unlike 
scholars in the seventeenth century, our choice of texts and the ques¬ 
tions we ask of them, as Professor Ihor SevSenko reminded us recent¬ 
ly, are no longer determined by the needs of the Catholic religion or 


3 S. Vsilhe, “Greek Church,” The Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1903) 5.752; 
H. Delehaye, “Byzantine Monasticism,” in N. H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss (eds.X 
Byzantium: An Introduction to East Roman Civilization (Oxford, 1949), p. 158; cf. 
M. Jugie “Palamas Gr6goire,” Dictionnaire de theologie catholique (Paris, 1932) 
11/2.1735-1818. This negative attitude towards Palamas was not unique but was ap¬ 
plied to other Byzantine theologians, see A. Papadakis, Crisis in Byzantium: The 
Filioque Controversy in the Patriarchate of Gregory II of Cyprus (1283-1289) (New 
York, 1983X pp. 5-11. 

4 F. Dvornik, The Photian Schism: History and Legend (Cambridge, MA, 1948X 
J. Meyendorff, Introduction a Vetude de Grigoire Palamas (Paris, 1959X English 
translation: A Study of Gregory Palamas (London, 1964); S. Runciman, The Eastern 
Schism (Oxford, 1955). 

5 J. Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom (600-1700) vol. 2 of The Christian 
Tradition (Chicago, 1974X A. Harnack, Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte 3 vols. (Tub¬ 
ingen, 1931-32). Cf. G. F. Chesnut, “A Century of Patristic Studies, 1888-1988,” 
in H. W. Bowden (ed.) A Century of Church History: The Legacy of Phillip Schaff 
(Carbondale and Edwardsville, Illinois, 1988), pp* 36-73. 
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“the French and papal religious policies in the Levant” 6 Finally, 
as a result of the new orthodoxy in contemporary historiography, 
urgent appeals have been made to broaden the boundaries of research, 
by placing the phenomena of religious controversy and doctrinal 
disagreement within the wider cultural context and social space of 
the Byzantines. Beneath such phenomena, it has been suggested, “lay 
not only political rivalry but also — perhaps above all — social and 
ideological diversity.” 7 

This is not to say that western negativism and parochialism have 
vanished altogether. Multi-volume histories of the Church universal 
are still being written without any mention of non-western Christen¬ 
dom (whether Greek or Slavic) except perhaps marginally and sporadi¬ 
cally. For such partial histories, Christian universality is de facto 
universality of the West. Though this may sound heretical, produc¬ 
tivity, too, has not been extensive, even if we are told that the role 
of the Church is now one of the most studied aspects of Byzantine 
civilization. 8 Personally, I doubt it. “Without counting items in 
anyone’s list, I am sure that there are more first-rate monographs 
on the theology of Augustine than on the entire theological history 
of Byzantium.” 9 To put it otherwise, the number of Byzantinists 
working in historical theology or Church history proper is rather 
limited, especially in America. Too many still tend to think of Byzan¬ 
tium’s theological legacy as an adiaphoron to the discipline. It bears 

^ Association Internationale des Etudes Byzantines: Bulletin d*Information et de 
Codrdination 14 (1987-88), p. 21. 

7 A. Kazhdan and G. Constable, People and Power in Byzantium: An Introduction 
to Modem Byzantine Studies (Washington, D.C., 1982)95; see also H.-G. Beck, Das 
byzantinische Jahrtausend (Munich, 1978), pp. 166, 204. 

8 J. M. Hussey, “Gibbon Rewritten; Recent Trends in Byzantine Studies,” in A. H. 
Armstrong and E. J. B. Fry (eds.), Rediscovering Eastern Christendom (London, 1963), 
p. 103; Kazhdan and Constable, People and Power in Byzantium , p. 76. The old 
touchy defensiveness along confessional lines still survives; see its more recent 
modified manifestation in B. Schultze, “Patriarch Gregorios II. von Cypem iiber 
das Filioque,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica 51 (1985) 163-87; and Istina 19 (1974) 
257-349 (articles on Palamite theology). The lack of a more balanced approach in 
histories of the Church is being rectified by the new series. The Church in History; 
only one volume — the second in a projected series of six — has appeared: J. Meyen- 
dorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions: The Church 450-680 AJ). (New York, 
1989). H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der orthodoxen Kirche im byzantinischen Reich 
(Gottingen, 1980) and J. M. Hussey, The Orthodox Church in the Byzantine Empire 
(Oxford, 1986) are important additions to the scholarly literature but still limited 
in scope and viewpoint. 

9 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom , p. viii. 
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repeating, too, that the teaching of New Testament and patristic Creek, 
Russian and Church Slavonic in American universities and divinity 
schools, has not produced, as we should expect, a corresponding 
growth in research and writing on Eastern Church history. 10 

I am of course speaking broadly and do not mean to obscure or 
deny the achievements of more recent scholarship. The hardening 
of confessional differences, of which Professor Lemerle spoke, has 
been studied in detail, and it is here, perhaps, that progress is more 
evident. It has at any rate become a commonplace of late Byzantine 
studies to emphasize the progressive nature of Christian division. The 
finality of 1054 is correctly viewed as a myth or as an event of no 
great weight. 11 In the final analysis, the schism cannot be confined 
to a single incident or precise date. In effect, it is now widely recog¬ 
nized that its causes were already implicitly evident in the age of 
the ecumenical councils and in the gradual cultural and political 
polarization that inevitably followed the transfer of the capital to Con¬ 
stantinople, the Germanic migrations, and Arabic invasions. That these 
events, together with the later Norman incursions, the post-Gregorian 
papacy, and the Latin conquest, affected the organic unity of the 
Church is beyond doubt. Indeed, in attempting to explain the 
breakdown of Christian solidarity, no serious reader of the evidence 
can deny the psychological impact and popular outrage unleashed 
by these movements. This is particularly true of the fourth crusade 
(1204), when Byzantine xenophobia, anti-Latin sentiment, and hostility, 
were to reach new heights. 12 Predictably, the old fraternal rivalry be¬ 
tween the Churches is today seen almost exclusively as a political 
problem, a problem of history rather than a problem of faith. Although 
the religious disputes are not denied, they are, nonetheless, viewed 
as purely peripheral and, therefore, unimportant. The canonical, 


10 See J. Pelikan in Bowden, A Century of Church History, pp. x-xi (Foreword). 

n For the documentation for the incident of 1054, see C. Will, Acta et scripta quae 
de controversies ecclesiae graecae et latinae saec.XI composita extant (Leipzig, 1861); 
see also A. Michel, Humbert und Kerullarios: Quellen und Studien sum Schisma 
des XI Jahrhunderts, 2 vols. (Paderborn, 1924-30). 

12 See J. Darrouz&s, “Le memoire de Constantin Stilb£s contre les Latins,” Revue 
des etudes byzantines 21 (1963) 50-100, who concludes that after the shattering ef¬ 
fect of the fourth crusade the inclination was “a noyer les questions essentielles 
dan V accumulation des details qui toument a la caricature et au pamphlet.” Cf. 
N. Oikonomid£s, Hommes d'affaires grecs et latins a Constantinople (13eme-15eme 
siecles) (Montreal and Paris, 1979), pp. 23-33 (chapter on Byzantine anti-Latin 
ideology). 
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liturgical, theological, or ecclesiological issues, were not as such the 
root cause of the schism. On the contrary, the real differences 
separating the two parties were in all essential respects unrelated to 
faith and dogma. 13 

Overall, this contemporary treatment of the problem is essentially 
sound. The non-theological factors, to say it once more, are undeniable. 
That they helped stoke the fires of bigotry and intolerance is obvious; 
they evidently did little to defuse or reduce the existing adversial 
tension. On the other hand, the unambiguous emphasis routinely 
placed on these factors by historians is distorting. 14 As it happens, 
there is no evidence that either side deemed reconciliation impossible 
solely because of such factors, even after the forced latinization of 
the Byzantine Church and the partition of the empire in 1204. It is 
indeed possible to argue that these factors would not have led in¬ 
eluctably to schism had they not been strengthened and intensified 
by compelling doctrinal differences. To be short, both the theological 
and the historical factors were important; to an unusual degree both 
were effectively intertwined. Emphasizing one at the expense of the 
other is pointless and misleading. 15 But the prominence given to the 
political explanation is problematic for yet another reason. It disposes 
all too arbitrarily and impatiently, in my view, Byzantium’s own 
developing perception of the Latin West on the theological plane. 
In effect it makes short shrift of the Byzantines’ remarkable ec¬ 
clesiological and theological intuition. Orthodox tradition is in this 
respect fundamentally distinct from Western Christendom. This is 
a prominent part of the historical record and should not be minimized. 
No doubt we are familiar with the virtuosity displayed by the Byzan¬ 
tines in inflated rhetoric and opaque prose. Churchmen were in this 
regard no exception. Still, the surviving theological literature is also 
as a rule notable for its critical scrutiny of ecclesiastical history and 

13 P. Lemerle, “Byzance et la Croisade,” X. Congresso Intemazionale di Scienze 
Storiche, 3 (Florence, 1955)617: “The schism had not yet separated the two Chris¬ 
tian worlds; it is, on the contrary, because of 1204 and that which followed that 
the schism took on importance and significance.** Also Runciman, The Eastern Schism 
145; J. Gill, History of the Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1959) 13; cf. however, 
G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State (Oxford, 1968), p. 337. 

14 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom , 170: “While the East-West schism 
stemmed largely from political and ecclesiastical discord, this discord also reflected 
basic theological differences, whose importance must be neither exaggerated (as it 
was by the antagonists) nor minimized (as it has been by modem historians).’* 

15 J. Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church (London, 1962), p. 41. 
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for its reliability. Actually, “it is extraordinary to discover how precise, 
responsible, and accurate the Byzantines were when they theologized 
about issues of faith or ecclesiology.” 16 Briefly put, allowing the 
political causes to obscure the authentic underlying doctrinal or ec- 
clesial implications of the schism may be a reductionist approach to 
the problem. It would be false and misleading, at any rate, to imply 
that the Byzantine Church had no legitimate theological justifica¬ 
tion for its stiff opposition to Rome's radical tampering with estab¬ 
lished doctrine, with Church government or Church order. 

Although in the long and uneven East-West quarrel the mutual 
anathemas of 1054 must be viewed, to repeat, as a minor episode, 
there can be no doubt that the eleventh century was itself a divide. 
It was then that a new German-oriented papacy began to transform 
its ancient titular primacy into direct jurisdictional power — into 
primatial despotism and centralism. An ecclesiological dichotomy was 
in a genuine sense emerging, as the Gregorian papacy began to in¬ 
terpret the role and nature of authority in the Church along absolute 
lines. Equally, it was also in this period that the age-old divisive issue 
of the Filioque was invested with a new dimension. The altered text 
of the Creed, which was by then widespread in most of Western 
Christendom was finally accepted by the papacy as well for the first 
time (1014). Significantly, although this unauthorized modification 
of an ecumenical document was essentially a doctrinal issue, it soon 
became inseparably attached in the East to the problem of ecclesiology 
as well. Specifically, Eastern Christendom was before long asking of 
the West (with some embarrassment and surprise, it is worth adding) 
by what authority the pope was empowered to alter unilaterally such 
a text previously endorsed by Chinch councils. Did the faith in fact 
depend on such councils or was it ultimately subject to a legally defined 
institution such as the newly reformed papacy? 

It is perhaps superfluous at this point to linger on what is ob¬ 
vious or well known. The so-called Petrine proof-texts or Primatworte, 
on which medieval apologists of both sides focused their polemic, 
have been studied with authority many times. 17 It is necessary only 

16 J. Meyendorff, The Byzantine Legacy in the Orthodox Church (Crestwood, NY, 
1982), p. 250. 

17 See K. Froehlich, “Saint Peter, papal primacy and the exegetical tradition 
1150-1300,“ in C. Ryan (ecL), The Religious Roles of the Papacy: Ideals and Realities 
1150-1300 (Toronto, 1989), pp. 3-44; J. Meyendorff et aL, The Primacy of Peter (Lon¬ 
don 1963); J. Ludwig, Die Primatworte Matth. 16,18.19 in der altkirchlichen Exegese 
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to observe that Byzantine exegesis was tied directly to the Orthodox 
ecclesiological model, to Byzantium’s essentially pluralistic under* 
standing of church structure. Quite simply, for the Christian East, 
Saint Peter’s succession was never confined territorially to the Roman 
see and the pope alone, but was possessed equally by each local Church 
or community in its bishop. In other words, despite Rome’s un¬ 
contested traditional presveia and honorary pride of place among 
the primatial sees, the pope’s jurisdiction was in the end essentially 
“Latin” or regional in character rather than universal. It went without 
saying that if decisions affecting the Church as a whole had to be 
made, they had to be reached by agreement of the entire episcopal 
ministry meeting normally in a joint council. Truth did not depend 
as such upon the overriding infallible authority of an institution or 
an individual pontiff. The supreme organ of ecclesial authority, by 
means of which the episcopate declared its consensus on issues of 
common concern, was the council. As a result, in the East both Peter’s 
exclusive succession in Rome and the pope’s claims to be the ultimate 
criterion in matters of faith, failed to pass muster. Significantly, both 
of these items were deemed indefensible for lacking not only biblical 
but historical authority. As far as the Byzantines were concerned, 
the theory of papal power (to paraphrase Oscar Wilde’s famous remark 
on the English peerage) was the best thing in fiction the Latins had 
ever done. To put it otherwise, whereas papal apologists usually took 
comfort in the fact that behind Gregorian ideology lay a homogeneous 
development stretching back to the early history of the Church, Byzan¬ 
tine polemicists insisted that the development was actually a myth, 
a deliberate distortion of both historical reality and Christian 
tradition. 18 

Needless to say, the new ecclesiology embraced by the reactivated 
papacy of the eleventh century was fundamentally different from the 
one known to the East since antiquity. For Byzantine churchmen, 
like the twelfth century Niketas of Nicomedia, nothing was perhaps 
more obvious. Poking fun at the papacy’s peculiar reading of Church 
structure and history, Niketas was to ask the Gregorian Anselm of 
Havelberg (then on an embassy to Constantinople): “Why do we need 


(Munster, 1952). 

l8 Cf. Lemerle, “L’Orthodoxie byzantine et Poecum^nisme mSdi^val,” 246: 
“Quand on examine laquelle des deux £glises s’y trouve plus proehe du christianisme 
primitive, on constate que c’est gen^ralement Porthodoxie.” 
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a knowledge of the Scriptures or a study of literature or the doctrinal 
discipline of the masters or the noblest achievements of the wise 
Greeks? All by itself the authority of the Roman pontiff nullifies all 
of these.... Let him alone be bishop, master, and preceptor, let him 
alone, as the only good shepherd, be responsible to God for everything 
that has been committed to him.” 19 Niketas* near-contemporary, 
Theophylact of Ochrid, was no less on target concerning the pope’s 
legislative functions. As he sarcastically stressed to one of his cor¬ 
respondents, he was unwilling to accept any teaching as true just 
because it is proclaimed by the authority of the Roman pontiff, even if 
the Latins “shake the keys of the kingdom in our faces.” 20 Sharply 
critical remarks as these could perhaps be construed as deliberate 
obstinacy, were it not for the fact that both authors just cited are 
exceptionally eloquent examples of intellectual openness and tolerance. 
Neither was ever contemptuous of the Roman faith and its usage. 
Unlike some of his more zealous contemporaries, for example, the 
archbishop of Bulgaria, was altogether unconvinced that trivial litur¬ 
gical or disciplinary divergences were a cause of schism. Slandering 
the legitimate customs of the Western Church, he wrote, was possible 
only when one ignores church history. “Christian unity is threatened 
only by those practices which have a doctrinal implication.” 21 

Clearly, not all Byzantines were critically scornful and uncharitable 
towards the Latin faith. No less obvious is the fact that they were 
seldom inarticulate or tongue-tied, even if they were often puzzled 
by western ecclesiastical developments. Their message as a rule comes 
through loud and clear. To put it otherwise, although the wearisome 
medieval tug of war involving the two sister Churches often leaves 

l9 Anselmi Havelbergensis Dialogi, PL 188.1219; for an analysis of Anselm’s debate 
with Niketas, see N. Russell, “Anselm of Havelberg and the union of the Churches,” 
Sobomost 1, no. 2 (1979) 19-41; 2 no. 1 (1980) 2941; cf. G. R. Evans, “Anselm of 
Canterbury and Anselm of Havelberg: The Controversy with the Greeks,” Analecta 
Praemonstratensia 53 (1977) 158-75. 

20 P. Gautier (ed.), Thiophyiacte d'Achrida; Discours , Traites, Poesies (Thessalo- 
nike, 1980), p. 275; text also in PG 126.22149 (Liber de iis quorum Latini incusan- 
tur). For a recent illuminating portrait of this broad-minded ecclesiastic, see D. 
Obolensky, Six Byzantine Portraits (Oxford, 1988), pp. 8-82 (here 44). 

21 Gautier, Thiophyiacte d’Achrida , p. 279: the ou now E0o; dbcoax£«v ixxkr^aq 
fexutt, <&XXa 8ia<popav £yov 86yporco$. Cf. the near-identical approach of the 

twelfth century abbot of Monte Casino, St Bruno of Segni, Tractatus de sacrificio 
azymo , PL 165.1085: “Nos vero veraciter tenemus, imo firmiter credimus, quia quam- 
vis sint diversi mores ecclesiarum, tamen una est fides quam indissolubiliter unitur 
capiti suo, id est Christo: et ipse unus, idemque permanet in suo corpore.” 
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the historian in a state of bemused frustration, it does in the 
end possess a distinct focus. In virtually all their formal and infor¬ 
mal discussions and negotiations, the question of authority in the 
Church often held center stage. This is particularly evident after the 
dawn of the second millenium, when Christian Byzantium gradually 
realized that the Roman primacy (understood as a purely juridical 
authority over the Church) was in fact compromising Christian unity 
with its rejection of the collegial and conciliar principle of Church 
structure. 22 Conventional wisdom aside, Orthodox opinion had be¬ 
come aware of Rome’s voluntary claims long before the thirteenth 
century. 23 The Byzantine view of the true nature of the schism was 
by then well established. Twelfth century documents, at any rate, 
already point to the “depths of the intellectual alienation” 24 
between the two worlds or (to borrow Father Florovsky’s preferred 
phrase) to the disintegration of the common Christian mind. 25 The 
only difference in the thirteenth century was actually the brutality 
with which Latin papal sovereignty and ecclesiology were by then 
proclaimed. 

Suffice it to say, an analysis of the numerous efforts at recon¬ 
ciliation after 1200 made by both centers of Christendom is beyond 
the scope of this brief communication. That these encounters were 
usually fruitless — peace or agreement was never attained — is well 
known. All the same, it is legitimate to ask why that was so, particularly 
since neither side (to say it once more) viewed the de facto schism 
as irreparable. As it happens, the surviving evidence does suggest 

^See especially, J. H. Erickson, “Collegiality and Primacy in Orthodox Ecclesio¬ 
logy,” Kanon 4 (1979) 100-12; Y. Congar, L ’Ecclesiologie du haut Moyen-Age (Paris, 
1968), p. 388. For Byzantine authors, one of the texts that best expressed the notion 
of conciliarity (without rejecting the idea of legitimate primacy) was Apostolic canon 
34: “The bishops of every nation must acknowledge him who is first among them 
and account him as their head, and do nothing of consequence without his consent; 
but each may do those thingB which concern his own parish, and the country places 
which belong to it. But neither let him who is the first do anything without the con¬ 
sent of all. For so there will be oneness of mind, and God will be glorified through 
the Lord in the Holy Spirit.” Not surprising, the canon is cited often as a proof- 
text. See Nilus Cabasilas, De primatu papae , PG 149.728A. 

28 J. DarrouzSs, “Les documents byzantines du XII e siecle sur la primaut6 ro- 
maine,” Revue des etudes byzantines 23 (1965) 42-88; J. Spiteris, La critica Byzan- 
tina del Primato Romano nel secolo XII (Rome, 1979). See also D. M. Nicol, “The 
Papal Scandal,” Studies in Church History 13 (1976) 141-68. 

24 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom , p. 170. 

25 G. Florovsky, Ecumenism I: A Doctrinal Approach , vol. 13 of The Collected 
Works of Georges Florovsky (Belmont, MA, 1989), pp. 28-33. 
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an answer. Characteristically, the Byzantines were to insist that the 
only way to solve the problem of disunity was through a dialogue 
in depth in an open general council. In the Byzantine brief, this was 
the essential precondition for authentic unity. It remained so down 
to the breakup of the empire, since only genuine debate it was believed, 
could eliminate the existing differences and mutual misunderstand¬ 
ings. 26 Such a forum would necessarily be a fully representative 
council of all the episcopate and of all the Churches, each of which 
would be represented, involved, and consulted, since each possessed 
in itself equally the fullness of catholicity. Time and again, consensus¬ 
conscious Byzantines were to emphasize that this had been the only 
acceptable means by which in the past the historic Church had restored 
solidarity and consent within Christendom. 27 As the stormy history 
of the ecumenical councils confirmed, creedal unity was always re¬ 
vealed and proclaimed in such a manner, namely, by the conciliar 
agreement of the entire episcopate. This was no less true in times 
when actual schism existed, as the successful union-council of 879-880, 
which reestablished communion between East and West during 
Photios’ patriarchate, patently illustrated. 28 

In contrast to this realistic approach to ecumenicity, Rome main¬ 
tained that the differences between itself and Constantinople were 
non-negotiable. A council called to secure unanimity by debating doc¬ 
trine, already defined by so many pontiffs, would serve to place not 
only the true faith in doubt but the ultimate authority of the papacy 
as well. In place of discussion and negotiation, in other words, Rome 
demanded surrender. Implied, of course, was acceptance, without 

26 D. M. Nicol, “Byzantine requests for an oecumenical council in the fourteenth 
century,” Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 1 (1969) 69-95; reprinted in Byzantium: 
Its Ecclesiastical History and Relations with the Western World (London, 1972); 
J. Meyendorff, “Projets de concile oecumenique en 1367: Un dialogue inedit entre 
Jean Cantacuzene et le 14gat Paul,” Dumbarton Oaks Papers 14 (1960) 170-77; A. 
Papadakis, “Ecumenism in the thirteenth century: The Byzantine case,” St. 
Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 27 (1983) 207-17. 

27 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom , pp. 22-29 (“The councils and their 
achievements”): G. Florovsky, “Antinomies of Christian history: Empire and desert,” 
The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 3 (1957) 133-59; J. Meyendorff, “What 
is an Ecumenical Council?” St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly 17 (1973) 259-73; 
reprinted in the author’s Living Tradition (Crestwood, NY, 1978), pp. 45-62. 

28 J. Meijer, A Successful Council of Union: A Theological Analysis of the Photian 
Synod of879-880 (Thessalonike, 1975). Significantly, Fr. Dvornik, Photian Schism , 
has shown that this council was recognized as “ecumenical” in the West until the 
Gregorian reform of the eleventh century. 
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reservation, of both the doctrinal position and organization of Latin 
Christendom. The papal response to Byzantine requests for military 
assistance against the Turkish threat was invariably based on this 
same formula of intransigence. Unity was to come first before anything 
else, and then, and only then, would the papacy consider military 
aid. 29 As we should expect, by the fourteenth century this papal in¬ 
sistence on orchestrating everything came to be viewed by the Eastern 
Church as the cause of the lingering schism. As the Palamite met¬ 
ropolitan, Nilos Kabasilas, was to suggest, the cause, strictly speak¬ 
ing, had nothing to do with the primacy or the refusal of the Byzan¬ 
tines to take second place after Rome. “We have never quarreled 
with the Roman Church about primacy, and there is no question here 
about taking second place. We know the ancient practice of the Church 
and the decrees of all the fathers, who called the Roman Church the 
oldest of all the Churches_What, then, is the cause of this disagree¬ 

ment? It is that this controversial question has not been resolved by 
a communal decision on the part of an ecumenical council, and that 
it has not been settled on the basis of the ancient practice of the fathers 
of the Church, but that the Romans have been playing the part of 
the master in this and have treated the others like obedient 
schoolboys.” 30 The exact same opinion was voiced by the former 
emperor John Kantakuzenos in 1367 during his discussion with the 
legate Paul: “What prevents this desire [for union] from being ac¬ 
complished,” he told the legate, “is the fact that never since the schism 
have you [the Latins] sought its accomplishment in a friendly and 
fraternal manner. Always you have adopted a magisterial, authoritarian 
attitude, never allowing that we or anyone else can contest or con¬ 
tradict what the pope has said or may say in the future.” 31 

Given the nature of Rome’s eastern policy, Byzantium’s call for 
dialogue, suffice it to say, had no chance of being heard. Not until 
the council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-39) was the papacy actually will¬ 
ing to drop its ultimatum and accept the Orthodox request for a full- 
dress debate. That this shift in papal strategy was prompted by the 
western conciliarist movement is almost certain. By then, however, 
it was much too late. Although the papal concession to Orthodox 

^J. Gill, Byzantium and the Papacy, 1198-1400 (New Brunswick, NJ, 1979), pp. 
112-15, 253, and 220 (for the papal response to a council). 

30 De causis dissensionum in Ecclesia , PG 149.685C. Translation in G. Denzler, 
4 ‘Basic ecclesiological structures in the Byzantine empire,” Concilium 67 (1971) 68-69. 

31 Meyendorff, “Projets de concile oecumlnique en 1367,” p. 172. 
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ecclesiology was welcomed in the East, the fact remains that the Byzan¬ 
tine delegation was unprepared and divided. More fundamentally, 
the spiritual and theological gap was by then too wide to be bridged 
effectively or decisively. Despite the prolonged discussion, the issues 
were actually never solved theologically. Then, too, psychologically, 
political considerations remained paramount. For the most part, cop¬ 
ing with the Turkish threat alone did not seem to the Byzantine 
delegates like an option. Historically, the tragedy of Florence illustrates 
that under such conditions even a negotiated ecclesiastical union could 
not automatically guarantee success. 

To summarize, the Byzantine perception of the Latin West in its 
totality was by no means inflexible or unrealistic. Granted blind con¬ 
servatism and fanaticism are also part of the record. Still, this pre¬ 
judice should not be confused or equated with the far more respon¬ 
sible and official approach of the Church itself. More to the point, 
in attempting to explain Byzantium’s on-going dialogue with the West 
and its grasp of the Latin mentality, proper weight should be placed 
on its religious dimensions. The most synoptic treatment of the 
evidence in the end demonstrates that the religious differences were 
often profound. In the deepest theological sense, the two ecclesiological 
models, on which attention was focused in this paper, were in fact 
mutually exclusive. To this one reader of the evidence at any rate, 
the schism cannot be explained exclusively as a cultural phenomenon. 
It is likely that the political or the cultural differences could have 
been settled with dispatch had both sides of the confessional fence 
been able to agree on “a common ecclesiological criterion.” 32 The 
basic issue of authority was never viewed as peripheral or beside the 
point. In a very real sense it was at the root of the matter. “If it could 
have been resolved, other questions could have become negotiable; 
until it was resolved, other questions remained hopeless.” 33 

^J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology: Historical Trends and Doctrinal Themes 
(New York, 1974), p. 91. 

33 Pelikan, The Spirit of Eastern Christendom , p. 272. 
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“Cleansers of the Whole Earth” 

The Ecological Spirituality of the Armenian Church 


VIGEN GUROIAN 


AMONG THE STORIES OF MARTYRED CLERGY OF THE TURKISH GENO- 
cide of the Armenians there is one told by the Armenian writer Teotig 
about a Fr. Ashod Avedidian. Fr. Ashod was a priest of a village in 
the vicinity of the city of Erzeroum in Eastern Turkey. During the 
deportations, he and 4000 men of the village were separated from 
the women and children. On the long death march which followed, 
when no food remained, Fr. Ashod counseled the men to pray in 
unison, “Lord, have mercy." And in the only sacramental gesture 
possible, he led them in taking the “cursed" soil and swallowing it 
as communion. 

Teotig’s story reminds us that there is no human redemption which 
excludes the earth from which we come and to which we are intimately 
bound by Cod’s creative and saving acts. It is a reminder also of the 
powerful vision of creation and recreation which belongs to the Arme¬ 
nian tradition. If there is reason for being concerned about our total 
environment, Fr. Ashod and the men of his village revealed it in their 
last act of thanksgiving and blessing. In their eucharistic behavior, 
they affirmed a central belief of biblical religion, that the whole of 
Creation is the subject of Cod’s redemption. 

Not all observers, however, have viewed Christianity in this way. 
In 1968, the American historian Lynn White, Jr. published an essay 
entitled “The Historical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis,’’ in the 
popular journal Science . The article sent up a fire storm of controversy. 
White blamed Christianity outright for our present ecological mess. 
He argued that the Bible and the Christian tradition raise two quite 
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opposing categories of existence. There is history, the realm of God’s 
salvation for the human species, and there is nature, a realm of neces¬ 
sity over which humanity is given dominion. This, concluded White, 
made possible modern science and technological development. But 
it also provided the warrant for a devastating exploitation of nature 
by man solely for his own satisfaction. 1 

White’s thesis soon found its way into much of the secular as well 
as religious discussion about ecology. I do not want to deny that there 
have been strong currents within Christianity, especially western Chris¬ 
tianity, which have tended to exalt the human being over the rest 
of nature so as to dangerously devalue nature. Furthermore, the 
churches generally have failed to act decisively upon the best intui¬ 
tions and convictions of biblical faith with respect to issues of the 
environment. But I do not think White’s thesis, taken up by so many 
others, is entirely fair to Christianity either. And it is important also 
to mention that this criticism of the Christian faith has been thoroughly 
ignorant of Orthodox theology, including Armenian Christianity. 

As a matter of fact, I think that Armenian Christianity has 
something rather distinct and valuable to say in the contemporary 
debate about the environment and the questions being raised within 
the Christian churches about what the Christian’s ecological respon¬ 
sibilities are. The Armenian theological tradition expresses a deep 
appreciation of all of God’s creation. The rather modest goal of this 
essay is simply to point out some of these resources for a responsible 
ecological outlook within the tradition. I want to carry out this discus¬ 
sion with special reference to several liturgies and rites of the Arme¬ 
nian Church in which there is a particularly rich ecological vision. 

Ecology and the Priestly Vocation of the Christian 

Christian tradition describes the human being as having been created 
in the image and likeness of God. The human being is a special creation 
and possesses an exceptional power over Creation. This power, however, 
entails a special vocation and responsibility. The human person must 
mediate God’s presence and God’s care to the rest of Creation. He must 
be priest and steward of Creation. The first chapter of Genesis tells 
the story this way: 

Then God said: “Let us make man in our image, after our 

1 Lynn White, Jr., “The Historical Roots of Our Ecological Crisis,” Science 155 
(1967), pp. 1203-07. 
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likeness; to rule the fish in the sea, the birds in the heaven, 
the cattle, and all wild animals on the earth, and all reptiles 
that crawl upon the earth." So Cod created man in his own 
image; in the image of Cod he created him; male and female 
he created them. God blessed them and said to them, “Be fruit¬ 
ful and increase, fill the earth and subdue it, rule over the fish 
in the sea, the birds of heaven, and every living thing that moves 
upon the earth." Cod also said, “I give you all plants that 
bear seed; they shall be yours for food. All green plants I give 
for food to the wild animals, to all the birds of heaven, and 
to all reptiles on the earth, every living creature. So it was, 
and Cod saw all that he had made, and it was very good. Even¬ 
ing came, and morning came, a sixth day" (Gen. 1.26-31 NEB). 


But the second chapter of Genesis tells us that something went 
wrong. Our primal ancestors were attracted to evil. They were drawn 
to chaos and nothingness, and disrupted the divinely prepared 
ecosystem in the Garden of Eden. Adam rejected his priestly voca¬ 
tion and responsibility of stewardship. The blessing of fruitfulness 
and prospering soon turned to curse. This sinful and fallen condi¬ 
tion of our race, the only human condition with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, is described vividly in Genesis 3.14-19. There we hear that 
not only the serpent was “accursed more than all cattle and all wild 
creatures," but that Adam and Eve, having been expelled from the 
garden, were henceforth mortally cursed in all their procreative ac¬ 
tivities and efforts to cultivate the earth for nourishment and provi¬ 
sion for living. From “dust you are, and to dust you shall return," 
wrote the ancient Hebrew author (Gen. 3.19 RSV). 

This theme of blessing turned to curse occurs over and again in 
the Old Testament “The earth mourns and withers," wrote the author 
of Isaiah 24.4-6. The text continues: 


the world languishes and withers; 

the heavens languish together with the earth. 

The earth lies polluted 

under its inhabitants; 

for they have transgressed the laws, 

violated the statutes, 

broken the everlasting covenant. 
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Therefore a curse devours the earth, 
and its inhabitants suffer for their guilt; 
therefore, the inhabitants of the earth are scorched, 
and few are left (RSV). 

Thus, the Bible understands sin as a cosmic presence, not merely 
a matter internal to human life. In the New Testament, Saint Paul ex¬ 
presses this when, in his letter to the Romans, he says that “the whole 
creation has been groaning in travail together until now” (Rom. 8.22 
RSV). God sought to correct the wayward course of humanity with 
its ill effects for all his creatures by bestowing a new blessing upon 
Noah and his sons, saying once again, “Be fruitful and multiply, and 
fill the earth.” After the flood, human beings were given permission 
to eat the flesh of the animals (Gen 9.3). However, this permission does 
not detract from the value of animal life as it comes from the hand 
of God. God leaves a command that the blood of the animals must 
not be consumed along with the flesh. (Gen 9.4). Blood retains its strong 
symbolism as the God-bestowed life of a living being. Such life must 
be returned to the earth in a rite of sacrifice and blessing. This is 
a practice retained in the Armenian tradition in the ritual of the 
Madagh} In the central prayer of this rite we hear the following: 

We give thanks to Thee, 0 Lord God Almighty, Creator of all 
creatures, who didst fill and adorn the earth with fruitful and ap¬ 
propriate abundance, and didst give it to men for their needs and 
enjoyment... . And now, beneficent and all-merciful Lord, we 
bend the knees of our hearts before Thee, and pray Thee that 
out of Thy munificence Thou send down, at this hour, the grace 
of Thine all-powerful Holy Spirit upon this table, and bless, by 
thy mercy, this bread and lamb which are before us. It is from 
Thy bountiful goodness that we are offering this food to Thee, 

0 God_And to all who will be partaking of this grant salva¬ 

tion, and health in their lives, and forgiveness of transgressions. 

Armenian Christians do this even as Noah did when the Ark came 
to rest on Mount Ararat. There Noah built an altar to God, and took 

2 In the Armenian Church there persists a centuries-old practice of making a 
sacrifice of a lamb as thanksgiving offering to God. The act of making this offering 
is called Madagh which means quite literally “young and tender.” While a lamb 
is the usual offering, other animals are also used. 
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of every clean animal, and of every clean bird, and offered burnt of¬ 
ferings on the altar” (Gen 8.20 RSV), which pleased the Lord. 

But the Flood did not set things entirely right either. The ecolog¬ 
ical harmony and peace of Genesis 1 was not wholly restored even 
under God’s new covenant with Noah and his family. Thus we hear 
at the end of the story of Noah that, until a future time when the 
divine shalom (peace) is fully restored by God, the “fear of you (man) 
and the dread of you shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon 
every bird of the air, upon everything that creeps on the ground and 
all the fish of the sea, into your hand they are delivered” (Gen 9.2 
RSV). The Bible gives us a realistic assessment of the actual state 
of conflict between humanity and the non-human creation. 

Ecology within the Armenian Rites of Blessing 

The Bible’s understanding of blessing concerns the bestowal of 
the divine gift of life and prosperity (e.g. Gen 27.25-30). Human be¬ 
ings who possess the rational and imaginative capacities to respond 
to God should be moved to offer thanksgiving for God’s blessings. 
Out of gratitude for the life God has bestowed upon them, Chris¬ 
tians offer, in return, praise and thanksgiving. They give back to God 
something by way of sacrifice for all that he has bestowed upon them. 
That is what the Armenian rite of the blessing of the Madagh is about. 
And, of course, at the very center of Christian existence is the bless¬ 
ing of the eucharistic meal and sacrifice. 

It takes only a moment’s reflection, however, to realize how alien 
all of this blessing business is to the culture in which we live. When 
God is out of mind, there can be little understanding of blessing. 
Without God, what we have, what gives us life and the capacity to 
go on living, is all a matter of chance. By chance life started on this 
planet millions of years ago and by chance, or perhaps by human 
folly, all life will one day disappear from it 

This view contrasts ever so much with biblical faith. This faith 
does not permit the kind of fatalism or man-centeredness which runs 
through modern culture. For the Christian, God is concerned not only 
with those events specifically having to do with human will and do¬ 
ing, but with all the processes of nature. This whole process is what 
the Bible and Christian theology have called the Creation. According 
to the Christian faith, the human person may indeed have a special 
role in the created order, but human beings are not all that is in God’s 
memory or under God’s providence. 
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The culture, quite expectantly, has produced its own counter¬ 
movements which call it back from its man-centeredness and selfish¬ 
ness. But I do not think we can be terribly comfortable with these 
movements. The so-called deep ecology movement, for example, 
challenges a godless man-centeredness with the denial of any special 
place for humanity. This movement champions nature untouched by 
the human being. In his recent best seller, The End of Nature , the 
author Bill McKibben laments: “We have built a greenhouse, a human 
creation , where once there blossomed a sweet and wild garden.” 3 
This is not the same garden described in the book of Genesis. In 
Genesis, as we have seen, Adam is represented as “cultivator,” 
“steward,” and “blesser.” Christianity knows of no uncultivated 
garden. All who inhabit the garden benefit from it. The human be¬ 
ing has the special vocation of tending the garden and blessing it 
to its proper use and praise of God. The Christian eucharist establishes 
a profound connection both in origin and fulfillment between human¬ 
ity and the entire material Creation. Christian faith looks forward 
to a time, not when “nature” is “liberated” entirely from human 
presence, but, as the Armenian hymn of the blessing of the water 
envisions, the day when “the shut and barred gate of the garden is 
opened for mankind.” This reunion is anticipated not in order to 
give us permission to continue to abuse Creation. Rather, we are en¬ 
couraged to look forward to a restoration of the original harmony 
and peace among all God’s creatures and a return of Adam to his 
priestly vocation and responsible stewardship. 

Christians bear a distinctive vision of life and salvation, one which 
is by its very nature and content ecological. We have already gained 
a glimpse of this vision in the text from the prayer of blessing in 
the Armenian rite of the Madagh . I want to continue in that course 
of study by taking a brief journey through some prayers and hymns 
of several other rites of blessing. I start with the rites of baptism and 
epiphany. Both these rites celebrate the new Creation begun with 
Christ’s baptism. The rite of Epiphany celebrates the renewal of all 
Creation. That new Creation began with the baptism of the incar¬ 
nate Son. The rite of baptism also presents the theme of a new crea¬ 
tion. But it focuses upon the recreation of the individual human being. 

3 BiIl McKibben, The End of Nature (New York, 1989), p. 91. 
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In the service of baptism, water is the primary element used for 
the act of blessing and consecration. However, the water itself must 
be exorcised of the demonic powers which have entered into it after 
the curse of the Fall and the Flood. A prayer of the Byzantine Or¬ 
thodox rite of baptism richly expresses this reversal of the curse, as 
the water is revealed in its full life-giving quality. 

We pray thee, 0 God, that every aerial and obscure phantom 
withdraw itself from us; and that no demon of darkness may 
conceal himself in this water; and that no evil spirit which in- 
stilleth darkening of intentions and rebelliousness of thought 
may descend into it with him (her) who is about to be baptized.” 

Only after such an exorcism is it possible for this same water to 
be known and declared as “the water of redemption, the water of 
sanctification, the purification of flesh and spirit, the loosing of bonds, 
the remission of sins, the illumination of the soul, the layer of regenera¬ 
tion, the renewal of the Spirit, the gift of adoption to sonship, the 
garment of incorruption, the fountain of life.” This water of the font 
has been revealed anew as that very same water over which the Spirit 
hovered at the Creation and as the water of the Jordan River into 
which the Spirit descended at Christ’s baptism. “Thou didst hallow 
the streams of Jordan, sending down upon them from heaven thy Holy 
Spirit, and didst crush the heads of the dragons who lurked there.” 
The Armenian rite of baptism declares that this newly sanctified water 
will accomplish “the regeneration of all men,” Christ having come 
“and saved all creatures (my emphasis).” 

In the great prayer for the Armenian rite of Epiphany the cosmic 
life producing magnitude of the blessing of the waters is beautifully 
proclaimed. Here is some of the hymn of the blessing of the water. 

To-day the grace of the Holy Spirit, hallowing the water, be¬ 
comes co-worker (with Christ our God)./To-day the heavens gaily 
bedew from above with the dew of grace, and to-day shone 
forth on us the sun inextinguishable, and all the world is radi¬ 
ant with light./To-day the moon beans forth with a great light, 
and withal the world is filled with splendour./To-day the light- 
clad luminaries work hearty good unto all that dwell on earth./ 
To-day clouds divine and dews divine bedew men from 
above./To-day the seas and gatherings of waters are spread 
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out for the path and foot-falls of the Lord./To-day the Hidden 
one is manifested, and the Unseen one is seen, that he may 
make us seers./To-day the Incarnate by his own creation, 
through a mystery, hath laid hands on him./To-day the Un¬ 
humbled humbly inclines his head to his own servant that he 
may free us from servitude./To-day he humbles the hills into 
servitude and makes the rivers as the sea. All that nature of 
the waters is blessed and hallowed_/To-day come the cur¬ 

rents of grace of the Holy Spirit, and all creatures are inun¬ 
dated therewith./To-day the briny waters of the sea are changed 
to sweetness, at the appearing of God.... /Today all creatures 
appear clad in spendour at the appearing of God./To-day the 
waters appear above for the salvation of the world./To-day the 
garden appears to mankind, and let us rejoice in righteousness 
unto eternal life-/To-day the earth trembling, but joyful¬ 

ly, receives the Creator’s footsteps upon it./To-day the sins and 
transgressions of the race of Adam are blotted out in the water 
of Jordan, and the earth’s face is renewed at the appearing 
of God./To-day the shut and barred gate of the garden is opened 
to mankind . . . 

The hymn is filled with allusions to the first chapters of Genesis. 
It celebrates the reversal of the Fall, as the curse is replaced by a 
new blessing and new covenant. Indeed, the hymn begins with a re¬ 
collection of the entire creation account of Genesis 1 and the story 
of the Fall with its catastrophic results. Thus, when later we hear such 
things as “the light-clad luminaries” once again, and “work hearty 
good unto all that dwell on earth,” what is being said is that the primal 
ecological system in which God intended all things to co-exist har¬ 
moniously and in interdependence has been restored. The new “in¬ 
undation” does not bring death or destruction. Rather there is a bless¬ 
ing of “the grace of the Holy Spirit... for all creatures . . . inun¬ 
dated therewith.” This means all of Creation participates in Christ’s 
baptism. Lastly, the water has been prepared to receive the “foot¬ 
falls of the Lord” and the earth has been prepared to receive the 
“foot-falls of the Lord” and the earth “receives the Creator’s footsteps 
upon it.” This time, however, unlike those foot-falls heard by Adam 
and Eve in the garden after they had eaten of the forbidden fruit, 
these foot-falls bring news not of a curse but of new blessing. Now 
“the earth’s face is renewed . . . the garden appears [anew] to 
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mankind” and “the shut and barred gate of the garden is opened.” 

Cleansing and Healing of Creation 

As we have already seen the theology of the rites of blessing pre¬ 
sent us with a cosmic notion of evil. Evil is not psychologized. It is 
not restricted to the human will. The waters, which stand for all of 
Creation, are themselves in need of exorcism. The human being is 
the priestly agent of that exorcism. The church cannot seriously pray 
that the water be redemptive when it is polluted. Redemption is possi¬ 
ble only if, as priest, the human being acts to dispel the demonic 
in all things. “The Bible and the Christian faith reveal and experience 
matter, on the one hand, as essentially good , yet, on the other hand, 
as the very vehicle of man’s fall and enslavement to death and sin, 
as the means by which Satan stole the world from God,” 4 wrote the 
Russian Orthodox theologian Alexander Schmemann. And, he went 
on to argue: “The liberation of man begins with the liberation, i.e., 
the purification and the redemption, of matter, its restoration to its 
original function: to be a means of God’s presence and, therefore, 
to be a protection and defense against the destructive ‘demonic’ real¬ 
ity.” 5 In other words, there is no human salvation apart from the 
cleansing, restoration, and healing of the whole Creation. 

In the communion prayer of the Armenian Divine Liturgy the 
celebrant implores of the Father “who hast called us by the name 
of thine Only-begotten and has enlightened us through the baptism 
of the spiritual font.... Impress upon us the graces of the Holy Spirit, 
as thou didst upon the holy apostles, who tasted thereof and became 
the cleansers of the whole world.” Planetary waters which are filled 
with deadly chemicals can hardly stand as the symbol of life and the 
renewal thereof. A dirtied and polluted world is not something which 
can be offered back to God with thanskgiving for his divine love. The 
vocation of the apostles includes being healers and “cleansers of the 
whole world.” 

In the Old Testament the Hebrew word for salvation derives from 
yasha, meaning “to be at large,” to save from a danger. Salvation 
in the Old Testament is expressed through metaphors for healing 
from sickness. In the New Testament the Greek sozo itself is derived 
from saos which means “healthy.” Faith delivers persons, creatures, 

4 Schmemann, Of Water and Spirit (Crestwood, 1974), p. 49. 

5 Ibid. 
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and things into the care of a healing Cod. Armenian theology has 
retained a strong sense of this meaning of salvation. 

An impressive example of this is the rite of the Washing of the 
Cross. The rite regards the Cross as a source of salvation not only 
for human beings but for plants and animals as well. The instruc¬ 
tions indicate that the blessing is “for the healing of Plants, and Herbs, 
and Flocks, and of all disastrous Ailments.” The central prayer of 
the rite recalls the first chapters of the book of Genesis, enumerating 
the works of creation and thanking Cod for them. Humanity is espe¬ 
cially honored among God’s creatures. But having fallen into “ruin 
and destruction,” humankind also needs to be renewed through “the 
washing of the font,” for God did “constitute the waters for purifica¬ 
tion and hallowing.” The well-being and redemption of the rest of 
Creation depends upon the restoration in man of the divine image. 

The prayer calls up the memory of the primal waters by which 
man came into being by the “eternal word [Christ]. Through him 
God “didst divide . . . [the] waters into those above and below and 
gathered] the remaining “into their several heaps;... out of which 
there issued, kind by kind, creeping things at thy command for the 
profit of man.” God is beseeched to cleanse and return this water 
to a state in which it can be once again fit for the sacrament of salva¬ 
tion and healing. 

And through the prophet Elisha thou didst bless waters that 
were pestiferous and deadly; and through the great Moses thou 
didst divide the victorious waters with a rod fashioned in the 
form of the cross and swallowing up the enemy in the depths. 
Thou gavest sweetness to the waters of Mera that welled forth 
a bitter spring, and didst replenish and slake the burning thirst 
of the people. 

And now, Lord beneficent, send the same spirit of grace 
into these waters and bless the same with thy spotless right 
hand and with the life-giving power of the cross. ... to the 
end that everyone who shall drink thereof may derive therefrom 
a medicine of souls and body; and a health from diseases which 
afflict. 

This prayer is followed by a series of petitions. God is asked for 
his blessings and to restore the water to its primal curative and 
regenerative power. The Cross is declared to be the instrument of 
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that restoration as it is immersed in the water in figuration of Christ's 
baptism. 

Bless, 0 Lord, this water, and hallow it with thy holy cross, 
in order that the flocks and sheep which may approach and 
drink of the same, may derive therefrom freedom from disease 
and fertility; for from them we select sacrifices of fragrant 
sweetness and offer them as victims to thyself. 

In the second petitionary prayer God is asked to grant that the 
water, “impart to the fields ... harvests wherefrom we have fine flour 
as an offering of holiness unto thy Lordship.” This reminds us that 
we must, when we receive God’s blessing, always keep in mind that 
thanksgiving be returned to God. The “fine flour” is made into the 
bread of the Holy Sacrifice. 

This rite of the Washing of the Cross thus suggests at least two 
meanings for the phrase “for the profit of man” which appears at 
the start of the prayer of blessing. On the one hand, animal and vegetal 
life is “useful” to human beings in that it is the source of nourish¬ 
ment, clothing, shelter, and pleasure. On the other hand, the worth 
of God’s creatures is more than merely relative to man and his needs. 
Such life is of inestimable and inherent value to the Life-giver himself. 
This life comes to us already as a gift. This alone qualifies animals 
and plants to be appropriate sacrifices and gifts to God. 

So far as I am aware, the Armenian Church does not use this rite 
of the Washing of the Cross in the United States. But one can read¬ 
ily imagine the public 9 and I want to emphasize public, uses it could 
be put to (together with the rite of the blessing of the water) — at 
polluted rivers, in places where wild animals are dying or an en¬ 
dangered, in times of drought, or in places where the earth’s fertili¬ 
ty is diminished by acid rain. Some, perhaps many observers, would 
view these publicly enacted rites as quaint or a kind of Christian magic. 
But Christians will know them as acts consistent with their vocation 
as priests and stewards of Creation. By demonstratively performing 
such rites, Christians hope to insure that their children grow into 
men and women serious about preserving and taking care of God’s 
good Creation. And perhaps, with the help of God’s grace, through 
such acts others might be persuaded of the truth of biblical faith and 
the rightness of valuing the Creation as God would have us do. 
There is an Armenian rite more familiar than the rite of the 
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Washing of the Cross which also is a resource for ecological ministry. 
It is the rite of the Blessing of the Field ( Antasdan ). This rite expresses 
ever so succinctly the ecological vision of the Armenian Church and 
how closely that vision is tied to what Christians understand as God’s 
total plan of salvation for all the Creation. In it priest and worshipers 
move through procession to a field which represents the whole world. 
The congregation circles the field and, in so doing, turns first toward 
the east, then to the west, north, and south — the four corners of 
the world. At these turnings, the ‘‘divine care” is beseeched for the 
earth with its fields and crops, monasteries and churches, villages 
and cities, and ecclesiastic and secular offices. 

Ecology as Church Centered Event 

From the very beginning of the Bible we hear that God’s provi¬ 
dence oversees the whole of his Creation. God is concerned with the 
well-being and flourishing of all created things. This divine plan for 
the salvation of all Creation was revealed in its fulness and accomplish¬ 
ed wholly in Jesus Christ. Further, Armenian theology insists that 
the Incarnation does not concern merely the correction of something 
that has gone wrong. Rather, it completes God’s purpose at Crea¬ 
tion. This is about the flourishing of all life. Thus, a traditional Arme¬ 
nian cross sprouts blossoming branches. 

No biblical story better depicts how even God’s anger and judg¬ 
ment do not ultimately thwart his intention that all living things should 
flourish than the story of Noah and the Flood. All of earth’s creatures 
take shelter in the ark with Noah and his family. Early in Christian 
theology and liturgy the ark itself became interpreted as a type or fore¬ 
shadowing of the church. In the First Epistle of Peter we read: “Christ 
also died once for all.. . that he might bring us to God, being put 
to death in the flesh but made alive in the spirit; in which he went 
and preached to the spirits in prison, who formerly did not obey, when 
God’s patience waited in the days of Noah, during the building of 
the ark, in which a few, that is eight persons, were saved through 
water. Baptism . . . corresponds to this” (1 Pet 3.20-21 RSV). Saint 
Cyprian of Carthage, commenting upon this text, wrote: “Peter also 
affirmed when he showed that the Church is one and that only those 
who are within the Church are able to be baptized [that the ark is 
a type of the baptism in the Church].” “In the ark of Noah,” observed 
Saint Cyprian, “a very few (eight souls all told) were saved by water. 
And it is in just the same manner that baptism will save you also.” 
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By this testimony Cyprian established that “the ark of Noah (one 
only) was a type of the Church (also one).” 6 Saint Cyril of Jerusalem 
also argued that the ark is a type of the universal church, “drawing 
together into one will the wills of all nations,” of whom “the various 
dispositions of the animals in the ark were a figure.” Cyril then ex¬ 
tended the metaphor to a vision of the new creation when, with the 
coming of the “true Noah [meaning Christ],... the spiritual wolves 
[would] feed with the lambs, in whose Church the calf, and the lion, 
and the fox, feed in the same pasture.” 7 An Armenian text at¬ 
tributed to Agathangelos, in his History of the Armenians , speaks 
similarly: “You who saved Noah from the watery flood, save us from 
the flood of impieties that surround us. For if you saved the beasts 
and the animals in the ark, how much more will you care for your 
images that glorify you.” 8 

Saint Cyprian, Saint Cyril, and Agathangelos bring together three 
biblical images which are important to a Christian understanding of 
ecology. These images are: 1) the gathering into the ark of all the 
creatures of the earth, 2) the church as antitype (or fulfillment) of 
the ark in which the ingathering of all Creation is completed, and 
3) the image of the future new Creation in which the original peace 
and harmony of the garden is restored and all things flourish. The 
Bible invites us to conclude that the curse imposed by the Flood turns 
to a blessing which extends to the entire paterfamilias of Noah. Thus, 
in Genesis 9.8-10 God’s salvation is described as including all living 
creatures: “God spoke to Noah and his sons: *1 now make may cove¬ 
nant with you and with your descendents after you, and with every 
living creature that is with you, all birds and cattle, all wild animals 
with you on earth, all that have come out of the ark’ ” (NEB). 

In closing, permit to offer one final juxtaposition of images from 
the tradition which shows us how closely ecology is connected to the 
Christian understanding of salvation in the Church. I want to place the 

6 Cyprian of Carthage, The Letters of St. Cyprian of Carthage, trans. G.W. Clarke, 
in Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 47 (New York/Mahwah, 1989), p. 34 (letter 69). 
It is worth recalling that the central portion of the Christian temple is called the 
nave (f. navis in medieval Latin). The name for this section of the church in Arme¬ 
nian is nav, which means, quite literally, a ship. 

7 “The Catechetical Lectures,” in Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nazianxen in A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, vol. 7 
(Grand Rapids, 1978), p. 176 (lecture 16.10). 

8 Robert W. Thomson, trans. Agathangelos: History of the Armenians (Albany, 
1976), p. 179. 
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Genesis description of Noah and his family sharing the ark with all 
of the earth’s creatures beside the image of the Nativity preserved 
iconographically in all the Orthodox churches, including the Arme¬ 
nian Church. In Eastern Christian icons of Christ’s birth, an ox and 
an ass stand close by the manger at the center of the picture. The 
two beasts depict the fulfillment of the prophecy of Isaiah: “The ox 
knows its owner and the ass its master’s crib” (Isaiah 1.3 RSV). Here 
the animal creation is depicted as not only included in God’s old, 
but also in his new, covenant. The beasts take their place permanently 
within the household of God. The church as God’s vehicle into the 
new Creation is a household which, like the ark before it, embraces 
in hospitality, thanksgiving, and blessing all living creatures. Together 
with a redeemed humanity, the beasts and all God’s creatures welcome 
joyfully the Incarnate Lord who is their Savior. In the words of a 
Byzantine hymn: “What shall we offer Thee, 0 Christ, who for our 
sakes hast appeared on earth as man? Every creature made by Thee 
offers Thee thanks.” 9 

A Postscript 

In the spring of 1990, I visited Armenia for the first time. The 
morning after my arrival, I made the pilgrimage to the cathedral of 
Holy Etchmiadzin. The liturgy for that Sunday commemorated the 
Feast Day of Saint Gregory the Enlightener, the founder of the Arme¬ 
nian Church, who laid the foundation of the cathedral in 301. I was 
granted the privilege of being seated with several dozen other peo¬ 
ple just in front of the high altar under the central dome. The music 
was exquisite and transporting. Yet there was a joyful surprise still 
to come. At the hymn of communion, just as the choir sang, “Christ 

is sacrificed and shared amongst us. Alleluia-/Praise the Lord in 

the heavens. Alleluia./Praise ye him in the heights. Alleluia./Praise 
ye him, all his angels. Alleluia./Praise ye him, all his hosts, Alleluia,” 
birds high in the great dome and east bell tower burst forth in chorus. 
Their song broke the silence of the painted images of the heavenly 
hosts above. Or perhaps their song was the very voice of those hosts. 

9 Mother Mary and Archimandrite Kallistos Ware, trans.. The Festal Menaion 
(London, 1977), p. 254. 
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Emperors, Patriarchs and Sultans of Constantinople, 1373-1513: An 
Anonymous Greek Chronicle of the Sixteenth Century — Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary . By Marios Philippides. The Archbishop 
Iakovos Library of Ecclesiastical and Historical Sources No. 13. N. M. 
Vaporis, General Editor. Brookline, MA: Hellenic College Press, 1990. 
Pp. 192. Hard, $22.95. Soft, $14.95. 

Presented and funded by Bishop Methodios of Boston in com¬ 
memoration of the thirtieth anniversary of Archbishop Iakovos as 
Greek Orthodox Archbishop of the Americas, Emperors, Patriarchs 
and Sultans of Constantinople has been astutely put together by 
Marios Philippides, Professor of Classics at the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts at Amherst. It includes an introduction that sets the back¬ 
ground for the Greek text and translation, a list of abbreviations (really 
a bibliography), a generous number of notes, lists of the Emperors 
(1373-1453), Patriarchs (1373-1543), Sultans (1373-1543), and Popes 
(1373-1543), a select bibliography, and indices of persons, places, and 
Turkish words. Because no documents of an official nature concern¬ 
ing the Porte and the Patriarchate from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries have survived, Patriarchal chronicles of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, even if not of the caliber of Doukas, Kritoboulos or Chalkon- 
dyles, were important for supporting the claims of the Patriarchate 
vis-a-vis the Ottoman Sultanate. The earliest source for these chronicles 
seems to have been a work by the Metropolitan of Naupaktos and 
Arta, Damaskenos the Studite, who was originally from Thessalonike 
and whose floruit is generally set in the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. His most important work, A History of the Patriarchs of Con¬ 
stantinople (from the age of Constantine the Great to his own time), 
was apparently finished in ca. 1572. It is in the last section of that 
work that he discussed the history of the Patriarchate after the con- 
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quest of Constantinople by Mehmet II. 

From what can be surmised, all other chronicles which are ex¬ 
tant and concern themselves with events of this period, are derived, 
either directly or indirectly, from Damaskenos 9 History , a significant 
portion of which was copied and published in 1872, though the com¬ 
plete history, still in the Patriarchal Library, has yet to appear in print. 

Philippides appropriately calls our attention to the fact that it 
was Manuel Malaxos in his History of the Patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople , written sometime after the middle of the sixteenth century, 
who supplied most of the evidence for the history of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople in the early period (published by Martinus Crusius, 
professor of Greek at Tubingen, who, through Lutheran Chaplain 
Stephen Gerlach, was in regular correspondence with officials and 
literati at the Patriarchate, resulting in his monumental Germano- 
Graecia and Turco-Graecia , our two main sources for the history of 
Constantinople and of the Greeks under the Ottoman sultans). Theo¬ 
dosios Zygomalas, a protonotarios of the Patriarchate who befriended 
Crusius, sent Crucius an edited (corrected) copy of Manuel Malaxos 9 
History of the Patriarchate of Constantinople and his Political History 
of Constantinople in 1581. Certain passages of Malaxos 9 work deal¬ 
ing with the enthronement of Gennadios II and his successors are 
incorporated in one way or another, in a work attributed to George 
Sphrantzes (1401-1477), the Chronicon Maius , but which turns out 
to be the work of the forger, Makarios Melissenos-Melissourgos (fl. 
ca. 1580). Malaxos 9 work is now considered to be largely derived from 
Damaskenos. 

The text that Philippides reproduces and translates quite ably 
and clearly is, in many cases, identical to the text of Malaxos and 
Damaskenos. It begins chronologically with the year 1391 and con¬ 
cludes somewhere between 1517 and 1543. The original sources re¬ 
main a mystery but, in the words of our translator/commentator: “As 
this work seems to be one of the earliest that we possess on the af¬ 
fairs of post-Byzantine Constantinople, it becomes one of our vital 
sources of information for the relations between the Patriarchate and 
the Porte, at least in regard to the officials of the Great Church 99 
(p. 20). Some of the details contained in this document are considered 
to be authentic and may even be eye-witness accounts of the Fall of 
Constantinople and events associated with it, even if there have been 
textual changes, revisions, and elaborations over the years. 

Dr. Philippides reprints the text from the Codex Oxoniensis- 
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Lincolnensisy first edited and published by Constantine Sathas in 
Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi , vol. 7 (Paris, 1894), but has also ex¬ 
amined the version in M. Crusius (1584), reprinted by I. Bekker (1849), 
and the critical edition by S. Lampros in Ecthesis Chronica and 
Chronicon Athenarum (1902). Though we do not know the name of 
the author or his exact sources, he clearly shows a deep interest in 
the Ottoman Empire, especially after the Fall of Constantinople, and 
details the reigns of Mehmet II, Bayezid II, and Salim I, plus the 
early history of the Great Church of Constantinople under the Ot¬ 
toman sultans, and includes digressions on Italy (especially Venice), 
Hungary, and Persia. His Greek style is mildly archaic and his com¬ 
mand of ancient Greek is not particularly impressive. His use of 
language and knowledge of the early Patriarchate suggest that he 
was probably associated with the Great Church in some official 
capacity. 

Marios Philippides has done us a great service by making available 
a very useful source for the study of Emperors, Patriarchs, and Sultans 
of Constantinople for the period 1373-1513. It is a source that no 
reputable historian of this period can afford to neglect. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church: Its Faith, History, and 
Practice . By Demetrios J. Constantelos. Brookline, MA: Hellenic Col¬ 
lege Press, 1990. Pp. xiv. + 220. Soft, $14.95. 

Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church was originally pub¬ 
lished by The Seabury Press of New York in 1982 and drew materials 
that previously appeared in the author’s The Greek Orthodox Church 
(New York, 1967); Marriage, Sexuality, Celibacy: A Greek Orthodox 
Perspective (Minneapolis, 1975); from articles in The Orthodox Ob¬ 
server , The Way , The Journal of Ecumenical Studies , Concilium , and 
the Jurist , and from public lectures and sermons delivered by the 
author. The original edition contained 178 pages, while the new, 
enlarged and revised edition contains 220 pages. The organization 
of the new edition is the same as the previous edition, with the addi¬ 
tion of material on the Greek Orthodox in Great Britain and the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Australia. The Index of Biblical Quotations has 
been omitted from the 1990 edition and the Bibliography expanded. 
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Faith and Wealth: A History of Early Christian Ideas on the Origin , 
Significance , and Use of Money. By Justo L. Gonzalez. San Fran¬ 
cisco: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1990. Pp. 240, $19.95. 

The study of the patristic sources for the Church’s social teaching 
is a field that is only gradually developing in the modern world. This 
volume on the Fathers and New Testament teaching on economics 
is a welcome contribution to the literature. The fact that it is written 
by an ecumenically sensitive scholar in a style and format that make 
easy reading should be a stimulus to wider understanding of the 
patristic teaching in this field. 

The book is divided into four parts: the background in Greek, 
Roman, and Jewish institutions and cultures; the period before Con¬ 
stantine in the Scriptures and first two centuries; the period from 
Constantine to Chrysostom and Augustine; and finally a retrospec¬ 
tive. The retrospective gives not only the author’s conclusions, but 
also his method of approach. He documents, carefully, the continui¬ 
ty of the patristic teaching with the New Testament material and in¬ 
fluences from preChristian or nonChristian culture. He also points 
out differences of points of view within the Church and between 
Church teachers and the culture at large. In this, of course, he carefully 
documents the role of the emerging structures of catholic orthodoxy 
and monasticism. 

It is the thesis of the author that the Fathers are no less interested 
in the social mission of the Church than present-day Christians are 
called to be, but that this element of the patristic heritage has been 
of less interest to the patristic scholar than it was, for example, in 
the life and work of Chrysostom. Indeed, he carefully documents the 
interplay of the social teaching of leaders like Athanasios and their 
teaching on the Incarnation and the Trinity. 

From this text, and the patristic data it so skillfully summarizes, 
one can understand why these sources are so important today in places 
like Latin America, and why theologians, like the Cappadocians, are 
central in the work of some of the Liberation Theologians. The center 
of renewal, as the center of unity in Christ, is always the orthodox 
faith and its teachers through the centuries. This volume should help 
to broaden this understanding of our common ground in tradition. 

Jeffrey Gros 

National Council of Churches of Christ, USA 
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levels for the various groups of the blessed and correspond to the 
various levels in the Ark and on Mount Sinai. The mountain is con¬ 
ically shaped. Under the Old Covenant the Tree of Life was hidden 
from humanity, only to be revealed with the Crucifixion. As the source 
of immortality, “the Tree of Life is the symbol of the Son of the Liv¬ 
ing One,” whose eucharistic fruit is plucked daily in the Church. 

Clothing imagery is the most striking imagery in Saint Ephrem. 
Adam and Eve are stripped of a “Robe of Glory”; God “puts on 
names” in the scriptures; Christ “puts on the body” at the Incarna¬ 
tion; the Christian is said to “put on Christ” In Sebastian Brock’s 
most appropriate words: “The Robe of Glory... provides the thread 
which links up between the primordial and the eschatological Paradise, 
and the mention of it in any context is intended immediately to con¬ 
jure up in the reader’s mind the entire span of salvation history, thus 
admirably emphasizing, for example, the place of each individual 
Christian’s Baptism within the divine economy as a whole” (p. 67). 
One could say that Saint Ephrem is concerned with the elevation of 
the body to the level of the soul; the soul to the level of the spirit; 
and the spirit to the level of God’s majesty, as indeed Saint Ephrem 
does say in Hymn 8.21. 

Certainly Hymns on Paradise has a theological vision that is as 
fresh today as it was when it was originally written and a poetic ap¬ 
peal that is timeless. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Fasting in the Orthodox Church: Its Theological, Pastoral, and Social 
Implications . By Archimandrite Akakios. Etna, CA: Center for Tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox Studies, 1990. Pp. 107. 16.50, soft. 

The issue of fasting in the contemporary Orthodox Church has 
become a confused one, and it is a very positive sign that we have 
Constantine Cavarnos’ Fasting and Science (translated and edited 
by Bishop Chrysostomos in 1988), originally published in Athens in 
Greek in 1988 as Nesteia kai Episteme , and now Archimandrite 
Akakios’ Fasting in the Orthodox Church as handy resources that 
can be used by laity and clergy alike. 

The archimandrite has produced a notably clear and authoritative 
study of the subject in four very closely packed chapters entitled 
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(1) “Fasting in the Eastern Orthodox Church: The Legacy of the Early 
Church”; (2) “Ascetism and Eastern Christian Spirituality: A 
Theological Treatment of Fasting”; (3) “Fasting and Contemporary 
Orthodoxy in the Americas”; and (4) “Fasting and Pastoral Concerns.” 
The ten page bibliography (98-107) is one of the very best features 
and aids that the book provides. 

Father Akakios very early cites the relationship of fasting to the 
Resurrection experience, quoting Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia, who 
has stated that a “sense of resurrection joy ... from the foundation 
of all the worship of the Orthodox Church,” which, “for us to ex¬ 
perience the full power of this Paschal rejoicing, each of us needs 
to pass through a time of preparation” (p. 7). Fasting is “an essen¬ 
tial part of the process of preparation that leads to an Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian’s participation in the church’s worship, again a worship which 
is at all times inextricably bound to the Resurrection experience” 
(ibid.). The author makes an excellent beginning to a subject whose 
practice he traces back to the Old Testament and which can be found 
widely in the New Testament, with directives and comments of the 
Orthodox Church Fathers on fasting found in their writings and in 
the regulations of the seven Ecumenical Synods. Much emphasized 
is the idea of fasting as a precursor to spiritual feasting. 

For those interested in the particulars of the calendar of fasting 
days, these are dealt with historically and theologically. All Wednes¬ 
days and Fridays (as well as Mondays for monastics) are fast days 
on which fish, meat, dairy products, wine, and oil are prohibited unless 
they fall on significant feast days. Father Akakios notes the tradi¬ 
tional exceptions, while also noting that Orthodox Christians observe 
four long periods: The Great Lent or the Great Fast; the Dormition 
Fast; the Nativity or Advent Fast; and the Fast of the Holy Apostles, 
plus the Feasts of the Exaltation of the Holy Cross and the Beheading 
of Saint John the Baptist. Noted too is that the Church’s canons pro¬ 
scribe any fasting that would jeopardize one’s health (the infirm, elder¬ 
ly, pregnant women, or nursing mothers). The ultimate goal is always 
theosis (divinization) through which the individual participates in 
God’s perfection and blessedness. Cleansing of the passions paves 
the way for restoration, even on earth, of an intimate communion 
with God, of participation in the “divine nature,” in divinization 
(theosis). Even for the ascetic. Father Akakios stresses that “Fasting 
is not a simple adherence to laws or a method of simple discipline, 
but always aims towards this restoration of the body and the spirit 
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in a therapeutic sense” (p. 50) — not as in the West, with the idea 
of mortification of the flesh. Fasting, in ascetic practice, offers the 
opportunity for restoration of human perfection and is a positive 
means by which negative human elements are eliminated. Again, the 
true aim is the restoration of the human being to full communion 
with Cod. 

Though Father Akakios discusses the relations of the Traditionalist 
Orthodox to the mainstream Orthodox in Greece and in North America 
and their competing jurisdictions, especially in terms of the observa¬ 
tion of their fasting practices, these pages should be read construc¬ 
tively and in an irenic spirit as suggestions for preserving traditional 
Orthodox practice. 

Fasting in the Orthodox Church is a book that should be carefully 
examined and put to positive use. It is an excellent contribution to 
a better understanding of a much misunderstood subject. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Sacred Names, Saints, Martyrs and Church Officials in the Greek 
Inscriptions and Papyri Pertaining to the Christian Church of Pal¬ 
estine . By Yiannis E. Meimaris (Athens, 1986). Pp. 292, soft. 

The Monastery of Saint Euthymios the Great at Khan et-Ahmet, in 
the Wilderness of Judaea . Idem (Athens, 1989). Pp. 120, soft. 

Rare are the scholars so qualified to carry on research and write 
books like these two under review. Excellently trained in ancient 
(Greek, Hebrew, Arabic) and modern languages, in paleography, 
theology, archeology, and philosophy, Dr. Yiannis E. Meimaris has 
produced first rate scholarship of interest to students of early Chris¬ 
tianity, church history, Eastern monasticism, and hagiology. He is 
a charismatic researcher who has also prepared the Catalogue of the 
new Arabic manuscripts of Saint Katherine’s Monastery of Mount 
Sinai, discovered in a crypt of the Monastery in 1975. 

The first volume under review was published under the aegis of 
the Research Center for Greek and Roman Antiquity of the National 
Hellenic Research Foundation, volume two in its Meletemata (studies). 
Based on his doctoral thesis at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
the book’s purpose is to present the life of the church in Byzantine 
Palestine as it appears in epigraphical material which has survived 
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H. Browder); and The Nazirite in Ancient Judaism: Selected Texts 
(Steven D. Fraade). 

“The Ritual and Revelation” section includes Hekaldt Rabbati 
297-306: A Ritual for the Cultivation of the Prince of the Torah 
(Michael D. Swartz); Allogenes: Nag Hammadi Codex XI3 (Richard 
Valantasis); and Evagrius Ponticus, Antirrheticus: Selections (Michael 
O’Laughlin). The “Life and Teachings” sections draws from Pseudo- 
Athanasius, The Life and Activity of the Holy and Blessed Teacher 
Syncletica (Elizabeth A. Castelli); Zacharias, The Life of Severus (Robin 
A. Darling Young); Ethiopian Moses, Collected Sources (Kathleen 
O’Brien Wicker); Theodore’s Entry Into the Pachomian Movement: 
Selections from the Life of Pachomius (James E. Goehring); Jerome, 
Life of Paul, The First Hermit (Paul B. Harvey, Jr.); The Story of 
Mygdonia and Tertia from Acts of Thomas (Virginia Burrus and Karen 
Jo Torjesen); Chaeremon the Stoic on Egyptian Temple Askesis: From 
Porphyry, On Abstinence 4:6-8 (Anitra Bingham Kolenkow); and The 
Life of Chariton (Leah DiSegni). 

The “Documentary Evidence” contains the righly illustrated “Life 
of Chariton: In Light of Archaeological Research” by Yizhar 
Herschfeld; “Canons from the Council of Gangra” (introduced by 
James E. Goehring and translated by Robert F. Boughner). 

Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Roman Antiquity is the product of a 
scholarly attempt to provide an integrated view of a subject whose 
diversity reflects complexity rather than simplicity. It is a book that 
is intended as a resource for historians, and social scientists as well 
as for ancient historians, theologians, and patristic scholars. The 
translations as a whole are very well done; the individual introduc¬ 
tions often involve interpretations that are often au courant and will 
need careful reexamination and exegesis. The whole project is in¬ 
tended to be objective in as scholarly a way as possible. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians. Essays in Honor of Abraham J. 
Malherbe. Edited by David L. Batch, Everett Ferguson, Wayne A. 
Meeks. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990. Pp. xv + 404. Hardbound. 
$36.95. 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians is a Festchrift honoring Abraham 
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J. Malherbe, Buckingham Professor of New Testament Criticism and 
Interpretation at Yale Divinity School and student of the legendary 
Arthur Darby Nock of Harvard, on the occasion of his sixtieth birth¬ 
day. The twenty-two contributors have sought to honor a scholar who 
for more than three decades has through his publications and teaching 
pointed out new ways for understanding early Christian texts and 
communities in relation to Greco-Roman philosophy, literature, and 
culture. His students and colleagues have extended his work by their 
own contributions, especially in areas that show the interaction bet¬ 
ween Greco-Roman culture and early Christianity, such as Hellenistic 
philosophy, literature, rhetoric, anthropology, ethics, and urban life. 
Part One of this book contains ten essays on the Schools of Hellenistic 
Philosophy. Part Two contains five essays on Hellenistic Literature 
and Rhetoric. Part Three has two essays on Hellenistic Anthropology. 
Part Four includes four essays on Hellenistic Social Behavior, and 
Part Five one essay on archaeology. There is a Preface by the Editors, 
a list of contributors, a very brief Introduction, a bibliography of the 
works of Abraham J. Malherbe, and indices of Classical and Early 
Literature, of Judaeo-Christian Scriptures, and of Modern Authors. 

Part One of this fitting tribute to an influential New Testament 
scholar focuses on the philosophers. David E. Aune of St Xavier Col¬ 
lege (Chicago) begins with “ Heracles and Christ: Heracles Imagery 
in the Christology of Early Christianity” (3-19), in which he concludes 
that there is no evidence that the Heracles imagery played a signifi¬ 
cant role in the formation of legendary episodes about Jesus in the 
canonical Gospels, while Ronald F. Hock of the University of Southern 
California in “A Dog in the Manger: The Cynic Cynuculus among 
Athenaeus 9 Deipnosophists” (20-37) provides us with an analysis of 
the best documented of all imperial Cynics on the culinary customs 
and intellectual world of a learned symposium that highlights 
polymathy but also shows Cynuculus as a critic of the dominannt 
literary ethos of the symposia. Willem S. Vorster of the University 
of South Africa in his essay “Stoics and Early Christians on 
Blessedness” (38-50) concentrates on happiness in Epictetus and the 
Stoic tradition, early Christian views on happiness, and on a few 
parallel statements concerning happiness in Stoicism and the New 
Testament, and concludes that for Christians happiness is something 
that comes from God and is not simply the goal of life, as it was for 
the Stoics, while David L. Balch of Texas Christian University in “The 
Areopagus Speech: An Appeal to the Stoic Historian Posidonius 
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against Later Stoics and Epicureans" (52-79) offers the reader in¬ 
sights into Posidonius 9 views of providence in nature and history and 
his opposition to images of the gods in temples, pointing out that 
Stoics like Dio Chrysostom and Epicureans philosophically supported 
images. Carl R. Holladay of Emory University in “1 Corinthians 13: 
Paul as Apostolic Paradigm 99 (80-98) studies the highly rhetorical form 
and function of this epistle to demonstrate that we are dealing in 
this section with epistolary parenesis, in which Paul is himself 
presented in the first person as a paradigm of parental love, just as 
Epictetus does in the catechetical relationship in his Discourses and 
Isocrates in the epistle to Demonicus. Susan R. Garrett of the Yale 
Divinity School in “The God of This World and the Affliction of Paul: 
2 Cor 4.1-2 99 (99-117), evaluates the relationship between popular 
representations of the afflicted sage and influences from Jewish 
apocalyptic literature as they overlap in 2 Corinthians and shows that 
Paul is confident that because of his endurance God will rescue him 
from Death’s dominion. Jerome H. Neyrey, S. J., of the Weston School 
of Theology, in his contribution entitled “Acts 17, Epicureans, and 
Theodicy: A Study in Stereotypes 99 (118-34) provides a good study 
of Epicurean denials of theodicy as contrasted to Christian affirma¬ 
tions asserted by Paul, of God as judge, human survival of death, 
and of postmortem retribution, and the thesis that the Areopagus 
speech is about right and wrong theology, criticizing idols but positvely 
affirming God’s providence, especially, theodicy. Benjamin Fiore, S. J., 
of Canisius College (Buffalo) in “Passion in Paul and Plutarch: 1 Cor¬ 
inthians 5-6 and the Polemic against Epicureans’ 9 (135-43) uses 
Plutarch’s polemic against the Epicureans to help us understand the 
discussions of incest, lawsuits, and frequenting prostitutes in 1 Cor¬ 
inthians 5-6 and demonstrating that 1 Cor 6.12-20 is a Christian 
counterpart to Plutarch’s idealistic treatment of the same problem 
raised by Epicurean atomistic materialism. Hans-Josef Klauck of the 
University of Wurzburg (West Germany) in his “Brotherly Love in 
Plutarch and in 4 Maccabees" (144-56) cites parallels between Mid¬ 
dle Platonist Plutarch and 4 Maccabees and similar views on brotherly 
love in the epistles of John, and though no direct literary dependence 
of 4 Maccabees in Plutarch is claimed, both are shown to stand in 
a broad history of tradition that is older than either work. In the last 
essay in this section by Everett Ferguson of Abilene Christian Univer¬ 
sity on “Was Barnabas a Chiliast? An Example of Hellenistic Number 
Symbolism in Barnabas and Clement of Alexandria" (157-67) the 
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conclusion is reached that despite differences in terminology, Bar¬ 
nabas was neither a Chiliast nor a Gnostic. 

Part Two, half the size of Part One, concentrates on Hellenistic 
Literature and Rhetoric. The first essay in this group is contributed 
by William S. Kurz, S. J., of Marquette University on “Narative 
Models for Imitation in Luke-Acts” (171-89), in which a survey of 
Hellenistic rhetorical ideals and examples and its milieu indicates 
that many such common paradigmatic uses of Luke-Acts are not far 
from the original text and that a significant number of narratives 
in Luke and Acts are specially molded and redacted to supply clear 
models for imitation. John T. Fitzgerald of the University of Miami 
in “Paul, the Ancient Epistolary Theorists, and 2 Corinthians 10-13: 
The Purpose and Literary Genre of a Pauline Letter’’ (190-200) 
through an examination of various epistolary theorists offers the view 
that 2 Corinthians 10-13 is an excellent example of a mixed letter 
type, while L Michael White of Oberlin College in “Morality bet¬ 
ween Two Worlds: A Paradigm of Friendship in Philippians’’ (201-15) 
shows that Philippians is a Pauline adaptation of the Hellenistic moral 
paradigm of philia (friendship), whereas Thomas H. Olbricht of Pep- 
perdine University in “An Aristotelian Rhetorical Analysis of 1 
Thessalonians’’ (216-36) proposes a new genre, “church rhetoric,’’ 
with various subgenres, including reconfirmational, the genre of 1 
Thessalonians. Dieter Luhrmann of Philipps-Universitat (Mar- 
burg/Lahn, West Germany) in his “The Beginnings of the Church 
at Thessalonica’’ (237-49) stresses the importance of ethics as a ques¬ 
tion of pastoral care for the newly founded Thessalonica congrega¬ 
tion, underlining, as it does, the power of parenesis. 

Part Three embraces only two essays. Stanley K. Stowers of Brown 
University contributes “Paul on the Use and Abuse of Reason” 
(253-86) in which he challenges traditional views by demonstrating 
that Paul opposes a Stoic and Epicurean view of human reason as 
a therapy of the passions (as reflected in 1 Corinthians 8, 2 Corin¬ 
thians 10, and Romans 14:1), pointing out that the view of reason 
as a fortress of the wiser is elitist and individualist, as against Paul’s 
goal in his work, which was communal, and stresses that Paul believ¬ 
ed that human fragility, vulnerability, and limitedness should be ac¬ 
cepted as opportunities for service to others and for the display of 
God’s mercy and power. Pieter Willem Van Der Horst of the Univer¬ 
sity of Utrecht (The Netherlands) in “Sarah’s Seminal Emission: 
Hebrews 11.11 in the Light of Ancient Embryology” (287-302) surveys 
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Greco-Roman and rabbinic literature from 500 B. C. to 200 A. D. and 
concludes that many philosophers, physicians, and poets believed that 
men and women contributed equally to the formation of the fetus, 
while others denied that the female contributed to embryogenesis. 

The four essays in Part Four are concerned with Hellenistic Social 
Behavior. Wayne Meeks of Yale University offers “The Circle of 
Reference in Pauline Morality’' (305-17), in which he notes that 
Pauline Christianity is an idealized construct; that multiple reference 
groups are implicit in the exhortations in Paul’s epistles; and that 
the dominant reference groups and individuals in Paul’s admonitions 
are peculiar to the movement, and outsiders are often a negative 
reference group, yet the Pauline stance is not simply counter-cultural, 
while Bernard C. Lategan of the University of Stellenbosch (South 
Africa) in his essay “Is Paul Developing a Specifically Christian Ethics 
in Galatians’’ (318-28) concludes from his investigation of the nature 
and style of Paul’s ethic in Galatians that Paul in terms of content 
is neither introducing new concepts or proposing a line of conduct 
that is in conflict with the conventional morality of the time but gives 
new substance to freedom and universality of the new existence in 
faith with the ideal of a creative and participating ethics, and, together 
with empowerment, Paul is aiming at participation. Luke Timothy 
Johnson of Indiana University in “Taciturnity and True Religion: 
James 1.26-27*’ (329-39) surveys the rationalizations given in 
Hellenistic moral literature and examines James against that 
background. Marinus de Jonge of the University of Leiden (The 
Netherlands) in “Rachel’s Virtuous Behavior in the Testament of 
Issachar ” (340-52) finds that no conclusion can be reached about the 
origins of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs but the ideas about 
marriage expressed in the Testament of Issachar 2 may be derived 
from a Jewish author and may have been taken over unchanged when 
this work was adapted for Christian use, but that, at any rate, the 
Testaments offer evidence for the continuity of ethical thought in 
Hellenistic-Jewish and early Christian circles. 

Part Five on Archaeology consists of a single essay by Helmut 
Koester of the Harvard Divinity School on “Melikertes at Isthmia: 
A Roman Mystery Cult’’ (355-66), whose discussion of an important 
Corinthian sanctuary stresses that through such archaeological in¬ 
formation we can learn more about the urban world of St. Paul. 

Finally, Stephen L. Peterson, Librarian of the Yale Divinity School, 
provides as complete a Bibliography of Works by Abraham J. 
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Malherbe as is possible at this time but with the caution that some 
articles and book reviews may be missing. 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians is an international effort honor¬ 
ing an internationally recognized scholar who continues to contribute 
to our better understanding of the interaction between Greco-Roman 
culture and Christianity and who has inspired a significant number 
of other Western scholars to do likewise. It is, to be sure, a Western 
Christian effort that needs to be examined critically by Eastern Chris¬ 
tian scholars as well. Though there will be differences in interpreta¬ 
tion, the effort is meant to provide us with a fuller understanding 
of the world in which early Christianity developed. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Introduction to Eastern Patristic Thought and Orthodox Theology. 
By Constantine N. Tsirpanlis. Theology and Life Series 30. A Michael 
Glazier Book. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1991. 
Pp. viii + 277. $16.95, soft. 

Introductory texts and general surveys on any subject are much 
more difficult to write than books on single, specified topics. The 
writer must be able to draw on a vast array of original and secon¬ 
dary sources and his/her own ingenuity to provide the reader with 
an authoritative yet clearly understandable and pedagogically ordered 
text. Dr. Constantine Tsirpanlis, who teaches Church History, 
Patristics, and Orthodox Theology at Unification Theological 
Seminary in Barrytown, New York and is President and Founder of 
the American Institute for Patristic and Byzantine Studies and Editor 
of its Patristic and Byzantine Review , has capitalized on his four¬ 
teen years of continuous teaching in these areas to publish his lec¬ 
tures and notes, not to replace any available manual or handbook 
of patrology, nor as “a descriptive analysis of patristic writings, that 
is, but a thematic interpretative study of patristic thought; a clear, 
concise, and objective presentation of the views of the Greek Fathers 
on Creation (Cosmology), Anthropology-Mariology, Christology- 
Soteriology, Pneumatology-Ecclesiology-Hagiology-Asceticism, and 
Eschatology” (p. 17). The book is consequently divided into the 
aforementioned five major topical sections. The audience at which 
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Messiah. 

Certainly, Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church can open 
the way for those who wish to learn something about the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church, but it can also provide the starting point for much 
further exploration and study. For Orthodox Christians it can pro¬ 
vide a compact, easily read and understood review of what they are, 
where they have been, and where they are going as a church and 
faith community. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Hymns on Paradise . By St. Ephrem the Syrian. Introduction and 
Translation by Sebastian Brock. Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1990. Pp. 240. 18.95, soft. 

From a cycle of hymns on the town of Nisibis (modem Nuseybin 
in southeastern Turkey), we are informed that Saint Ephrem served 
as a deacon and catechetical teacher under a series of unusual bishops, 
the first of whom was Saint Jacob of Nisibis, one of the 318 Fathers 
who attended the Council of Nicea in 325. It was this bishop who 
appointed Ephrem to a teaching post. Nisibis was besieged by the 
Persians on three different occasions (338, 346, and 350) and after 
its occupation by the Persians, Saint Ephrem, who was then in his 
late fifties, fled to Edessa (the modern Urfa), where he spent his last 
decade in a more Hellenized environment. He most likely died in 373. 

Saint Ephrem was a prolific writer who wrote numerous hymns, 
four hundred of which have come down to us and even more have 
been lost. He also wrote verse homilies and several prose works, in¬ 
cluding biblical commentaries and treatises against various heretical 
writers. His commentaries especially contain profound insights, and 
that on Genesis is the most important, since it provides useful 
background to The Hymns on Paradise . The translator has con¬ 
veniently provided a translation of the section dealing with Genesis 
2-3. The most accessible of Saint Ephrem’s commentaries has been 
Diatessaron (Harmony of the Four Gospels), until recently known only 
in an early Armenian translation, but with the discovery of the Syriac 
original in 1956 (at least in part), a subsequent French translation 
of the entire commentary became available in Sources Chretiennes. 
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Commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Saint 
Paul are available only in Armenian. Ephrem was famous as a writer 
to the Syriac and Greco-Roman worlds. His most important works 
are the great hymn cycles that are characterized by highly imaginative 
use of imagery and artistry in his use of language, together with depth 
of thought, that have established his distinction as an outstanding poet 

The cycle of fifteen Hymns on Paradise , now available in an ex¬ 
pert and readable translation by Sebastian Brock, Fellow of Wolfson 
College, Oxford, and University Lecturer in Aramaic and Syriac, of¬ 
fers us the opportunity to examine first-hand the theological synthesis 
that Saint Ephrem was able to provide around a particular biblical 
reading, revealing the sacramental character of the created world and 
the potential of all creation to witness to the Creator, even if “The 
ontological gap between God the Creator and his creation is in fact 
impassable as far as any created being is concerned, and any 
knowledge of, or statement about, God would be impossible had not 
God himself taken the initiative and bridged this chasm... The mode 
of his self-revelation is essentially threefold: by means of types and 
symbols which are operative in both Nature and in Scripture, by allow¬ 
ing Himself — the indescribable — to be described in Scripture in 
human terms and language, and then, supremely, by actually becoming 
part of the created world, at the Incarnation 9 ’ (p. 41). 

The “hidden” and the “revealed” are essential elements in Saint 
Ephrem’s structure of thought, indicating a dynamic tension that exists 
between their use as symbols and sacraments that point to an objec¬ 
tive reality, which can only be experienced in this life in a subjective 
and hidden way. Subjectively, hiddenness refers to knowledge of God, 
through the reality of the Incarnation, of which there were glimpses 
expressed as symbols in the Old Testament. Ephrem emphasizes 
“things revealed” to stress the partial nature of the revelation. 

Saint Ephrem’s topographical description of Paradise presents 
the reader with a circular mountain that encircles the “Great Sea.” 
The Flood reached only the foothills where a fence or barrier was 
guarded by the Cherub with revolving sword. Halfway up was the 
Tree of Knowledge which constituted an internal boundary beyond 
which entrance was forbidden to Adam and Eve. This Tree served 
as the sanctuary curtain that concealed the Holy of Holies, which 
is the Tree of Life higher up, while on the summit resided the Divine 
Presence, the Shekhina. Paradise mountain is also depicted as made 
up of three concentric circles which separate the mountain into three 
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levels for the various groups of the blessed and correspond to the 
various levels in the Ark and on Mount Sinai. The mountain is con¬ 
ically shaped. Under the Old Covenant the Tree of Life was hidden 
from humanity, only to be revealed with the Crucifixion. As the source 
of immortality, “the Tree of Life is the symbol of the Son of the Liv¬ 
ing One,” whose eucharistic fruit is plucked daily in the Church. 

Clothing imagery is the most striking imagery in Saint Ephrem. 
Adam and Eve are stripped of a “Robe of Glory”; God “puts on 
names” in the scriptures; Christ “puts on the body” at the Incarna¬ 
tion; the Christian is said to “put on Christ” In Sebastian Brock’s 
most appropriate words: “The Robe of Glory... provides the thread 
which links up between the primordial and the eschatological Paradise, 
and the mention of it in any context is intended immediately to con¬ 
jure up in the reader’s mind the entire span of salvation history, thus 
admirably emphasizing, for example, the place of each individual 
Christian’s Baptism within the divine economy as a whole” (p. 67). 
One could say that Saint Ephrem is concerned with the elevation of 
the body to the level of the soul; the soul to the level of the spirit; 
and the spirit to the level of God’s majesty, as indeed Saint Ephrem 
does say in Hymn 8.21. 

Certainly Hymns on Paradise has a theological vision that is as 
fresh today as it was when it was originally written and a poetic ap¬ 
peal that is timeless. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Fasting in the Orthodox Church: Its Theological, Pastoral, and Social 
Implications . By Archimandrite Akakios. Etna, CA: Center for Tradi¬ 
tionalist Orthodox Studies, 1990. Pp. 107. 16.50, soft. 

The issue of fasting in the contemporary Orthodox Church has 
become a confused one, and it is a very positive sign that we have 
Constantine Cavarnos’ Fasting and Science (translated and edited 
by Bishop Chrysostomos in 1988), originally published in Athens in 
Greek in 1988 as Nesteia kai Episteme , and now Archimandrite 
Akakios’ Fasting in the Orthodox Church as handy resources that 
can be used by laity and clergy alike. 

The archimandrite has produced a notably clear and authoritative 
study of the subject in four very closely packed chapters entitled 
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Malherbe as is possible at this time but with the caution that some 
articles and book reviews may be missing. 

Greeks, Romans, and Christians is an international effort honor¬ 
ing an internationally recognized scholar who continues to contribute 
to our better understanding of the interaction between Greco-Roman 
culture and Christianity and who has inspired a significant number 
of other Western scholars to do likewise. It is, to be sure, a Western 
Christian effort that needs to be examined critically by Eastern Chris¬ 
tian scholars as well. Though there will be differences in interpreta¬ 
tion, the effort is meant to provide us with a fuller understanding 
of the world in which early Christianity developed. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Introduction to Eastern Patristic Thought and Orthodox Theology. 
By Constantine N. Tsirpanlis. Theology and Life Series 30. A Michael 
Glazier Book. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1991. 
Pp. viii + 277. $16.95, soft. 

Introductory texts and general surveys on any subject are much 
more difficult to write than books on single, specified topics. The 
writer must be able to draw on a vast array of original and secon¬ 
dary sources and his/her own ingenuity to provide the reader with 
an authoritative yet clearly understandable and pedagogically ordered 
text. Dr. Constantine Tsirpanlis, who teaches Church History, 
Patristics, and Orthodox Theology at Unification Theological 
Seminary in Barrytown, New York and is President and Founder of 
the American Institute for Patristic and Byzantine Studies and Editor 
of its Patristic and Byzantine Review , has capitalized on his four¬ 
teen years of continuous teaching in these areas to publish his lec¬ 
tures and notes, not to replace any available manual or handbook 
of patrology, nor as “a descriptive analysis of patristic writings, that 
is, but a thematic interpretative study of patristic thought; a clear, 
concise, and objective presentation of the views of the Greek Fathers 
on Creation (Cosmology), Anthropology-Mariology, Christology- 
Soteriology, Pneumatology-Ecclesiology-Hagiology-Asceticism, and 
Eschatology” (p. 17). The book is consequently divided into the 
aforementioned five major topical sections. The audience at which 
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the book is aimed are seminary students who already have a founda¬ 
tion or core course in early Church History (and so detailed informa¬ 
tion about the writings of the Fathers who belong to the three major 
patristic periods is left out, i.e., the periods 100-300,300430,430900), 
and no biographies of the Fathers are included for the same reason. 

The book has certain special features that will be pedagogically 
useful for students and teachers alike. First, it has a glossary of terms 
at the beginning (pp. 1-15) of the volume (which would better have 
been placed at the end). For some curious reason, the printer has 
printed grave accents wherever accents are used over transliterated 
words and the transliteration of Greek words is wholly inconsistent, 
sometimes using the traditional Classical transliteration of Greek 
words, sometimes using an unscientific phonetic system that tries to 
reproduce the sounds of modern Greek. Second, at the end of each 
section (or should we say “lesson”?) there follow a series of ques¬ 
tions for discussion and review and a select bibliography for further 
reading that is brief and reasonable. Third, there is an appendix with 
“A Patristic Reading Program”—English translations of the Fathers 
in series, in selection, and in individual Fathers. In addition, the 
volume contains the usual list of abbreviations. Preface, endnotes, 
and index. 

Introduction to Eastern Patristic Thought and Orthodox Theology 
is rightly built on the assumption that any theological instruction 
without the patristic experience is defective and incomplete. Dr. Tsir- 
panlis notes that “Study of the patristic writings, furthermore, pro¬ 
vides an experience in uniting heart and mind in theology” (p. 19) 
and because the “Fathers were passionately committed to divine 
things (theology) and deeply preoccupied with the question of salva¬ 
tion primarily” they had in this a principle of unity, that is, personal 
salvation (Ibid.). 

Professor Tsirpanlis indicates that there are four criteria for deter¬ 
mining who a Father is, namely, (1) orthodoxy of doctrine; (2) holiness 
of life; (3) ecclesiastical approval; and (4) antiquity. Generally, patrology 
is divided into (1) the origins of patristic literature (first, second, third 
centuries); (2) the Golden Age of patristic literature (300430); and 
(3) the Later Centuries (430-893). 

It is obviously not possible in a limited review to do full justice 
to the richness and importance of the material presented in this 
volume. Each section has its own distinct contribution to make, and 
does so with a fullness and straightforwardness that challenges the 
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reader to probe further and study more deeply. 

Author Tsirpanlis points out that in Greek patristic thought “there 
is no opposition between freedom (‘likeness’) and grace (God’s im¬ 
age in man): the presence in man of divine qualities, of a ‘grace’ (God’s 
image) which makes him fully man, ‘neither destroys his freedom, 
nor limits the necessity for him to become fully himself by his own 
effort; rather, it secures that cooperation, or synergy, between the 
divine will and human choice which makes possible the progress ‘from 
glory to glory’ and the assimilation of man to the divine dignity for 
which he was created” (p. 46). God showed His enormous love for 
humankind through the Incarnation which “was indeed a sovereign 
act of God, but it was a revelation not only of His omnipotent might, 
but above all of His Fatherly love and compassion. There was implied 
an appeal to human freedom once more, as an appeal to freedom 
was implied in the act of creation of rational beings. The initiative 
was, of course, Divine. Yet, as the means of salvation chosen by God 
was to be an assumption of true human nature by a Divine Person, 
man had to have his active share in the mystery” (p. 55). Appropriately, 
Tsirpanlis cites Saint Athanasius who repeatedly stresses that our 
Theosis (deification) is the very purpose of the Incarnation: “The 
great theologian of Alexandria profoundly explains how human nature 
was divinized by an intimate contact with the Logos through the In¬ 
carnation” (p. 67). Dr. Tsirpanlis points out that though the early 
Church Fathers did not aim at forming and maintaining a sacramental 
system or defining the number of sacraments, they did intend “to 
emphasize the mysterious, inexpressible and divine character of Chris¬ 
tian faith and man’s salvation by the grace of God through visible 
ecclesiastical celebrations also surpassing reason and understanding” 
(p. 140), which gives him the opportunity to discuss repentance- 
confession, priesthood-ordination, marriage and holy unction, after 
a major discussion of baptism, confirmation-Chrism, and the Eucharist 
The Church is described as receiving its authenticity from the Spirit 
and “the conscious and personal experience of the Holy Spirit is the 
supreme goal of Christian life in the Byzantine tradition—a call to 
‘perfection’ and to ‘holiness’ and not a propositional system of ethics 
nor a puritanical moralism” (p. 89). Saints are the manifestations 
of the positive results of Christianity; “they are exceptionally ‘deified’ 
members of the mystical Body of Christ . . . However, the saints’ 
‘deified bodies* are not ‘deified’ by divine nature, but by grace or 
uncreated energeia which is not identifiable with God’s essence, i.e.. 
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of Christ’s divine nature or ousia ” (p. 150). 

A most important feature of Patristic theology is the stress laid 
on human will and humankind’s ultimate ability to bring the gnomic 
(human) will into harmony with Christ’s accomplishment and redirect 
human action toward Cod because “Real freedom only exists when 
man’s free will is united with God’s will. . . This conformity con¬ 
stitutes the true freedom and complete humanity” (pp. 79-80). The 
Holy Spirit becomes the most essential synthesis of history and 
eschatology. Dr. Tsirpanlis points out, a synthesis of the present and 
the future of the Kingdom of God. As a result, “This synthesis precise¬ 
ly restores the ontological unity, harmony and fulfillment of the en¬ 
tire cosmos and transforms physical death into immortality. Of course, 
the initiator, the Paradigm, and the leader of such a synthesis and 
transformation is Christ, the Logos of creation and its recreator, “Who 
is the Eschaton, historical ‘telos,* the pleroma of God’s Kingdom” 
(p. 185). 

Constantine Tsirpanlis’ volume is itself a marvelous synthesis of 
patristic theology, despite certain mechanical infelicities like the per¬ 
vasive butchering of the Greek texts (in Greek) that are cited (wrong 
positions for accents and breathings, wrong letters printed), misspell¬ 
ings (like “annointed” and “enterprise,” “George” instead of 
“Georges” for Father Florovsky’s first name), the failure to provide 
English translations for many Greek words, including entire passages 
that are cited (Are we to presume that all seminary students can readily 
read Patristic Greek—not likely in this day and age!), and a number 
of cases of unidiomatic English. These infelicities could have been 
avoided with more prudent editing. 

All in all. Introduction to Eastern Patristic Thought and Orthodox 
Theology very much does what it sets out to do and does it efficient¬ 
ly and effectively. It both introduces interested readers to the Greek 
Church Fathers and to Orthodox theology, and challenges them to 
absorb this Christian Tradition, and opens new and rich vistas for 
them that will make Christian history and theology more meaningful 
and authentic. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
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John Chrysostom’s Greek Classical Education 
and its Importance to Us Today 


DEMETRIOS J. CONSTANTELOS 


SAINT JOHN CHRYSOSTOM HAS BEEN RIGHTLY PRAISED BY A VARIETY 
of scholars. One scholar writes that Chrysostom was “one of the great 
Greek Fathers’*; another one adds that Chrysostom was “one of the 
great personalities of the Christian Church and humankind in 
general**; a third specialist describes him as “one of the three great 
ecumenical teachers of the Greek Church*’; a fourth expert comments 
that Chrysostom is “the most prolific and influential Church Father”; 
and a fifth authority concludes that Chrysostom represents “the best 
thought and temper of the Church” in the fourth and fifth centur¬ 
ies. 1 

Some others, both ancient and modern, have praised specific 
qualities of the saint. Isidoros Pelousiotis (360440), Chrysostom’s con¬ 
temporary and a great Church Father in his own right, acclaimed 
Chrysostom as the “all-wiseman,” the “wise prophet of God’s 
mysteries,” “the eyes of the Church in Byzantion and the Church 
everywhere” (6 tg>v too ©eoo arapprjTcov <70965 xmo<pr\Tr\q ’IgjAwtjs, 
6 Ttj 5 £v BoCavTtco ’ExxXrjatac xat rcaor^ 690 aXp 6 c). 


*The present essay is a slightly revised text of an address delivered on February 
6,1991, before the faculty, students and guests of Hellenic College and Holy Cross 
Creek Orthodox School of Theology, when the Institution bestowed upon the author 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

1 For representative scholarly opinion on Chrysostom, see: Johannes Quasten, 
Patrology , 3 vols. (Westminster, MD, I960), 3, pp. 424-82; Demetrios S. Mpalanos, 
Ol IJaxigeq Hal EvyygaipeXq tffc *Aqx a/ac 'ExxXrplcu; (Athens, 1949), pp. 91-106; K. I. 
Amantos, latogia tov Bv£avnvov Kadrovs, 2 vols. (Athens, 1953-1957), 1, pp. 79-88; 
J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire , 2. vols. (New York, 1958), 1, pp. 
138-60; Chrysostomus Baur, John Chrysostom and His Time , 2 vols. (London, 1957); 
I. Karayannopoulos, latogia Bv^avtivov Kgdtow ;, 2 vols. (Thessalonike, 1978-1981), 
1, pp. 214-28. 
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Isidores applauded the Attic qualities of Chrysostom’s language, 
the purity of his discourse, his natural thought, his style, his superb 
imagination and figures of speech — all qualities of a person excellent¬ 
ly educated in the Greek classics. In a rhetorical hyperbole, Isidores 
adds that Chrysostom’s Attic qualities surpassed those of Plutarch, 
Gorgias, and even Plato. 2 In a letter addressed to a certain 
Herakleios, Isidores writes that the beauty of Chrysostom’s writings 
was already well known to all educated people from corner to corner 
of the earth and the sea. He adds that John’s language is music which 
tames wild beasts and human beings, and makes wolves cohabit with 
lambs. “Take Chrysostom’s lyre and the lethargic in you will start 
dancing to his articulate music” is Isidores’ advice. 

Chrysostom’s Greek classical education has also been highly ac¬ 
claimed by leading classical philologists of recent years. Urlich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, one of the great philologists and Hellenists 
of all times asserts that Chrysostom’s writing is “the harmonious ex¬ 
pression of an Attic soul.” 3 But what do these writers mean by “At¬ 
tic qualities” and “Attic soul?” We shall discuss this question later 
in our essay. For the moment let me underline that today there is 
unanimity among Christian (Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Pro¬ 
testant) and non-Christian scholars about the importance of 
Chrysostom for history,and also for church and society. 

Nevertheless we do not know much about the celebrated saint. 
We do not even know the exact year of his birth. Was it in 345,347, 
354, or what? The only period of his life and ministry, including his 
trial, exile, and death, for which we have reliable information, is be¬ 
tween the year of his elevation to the Patriarchal throne of Constan¬ 
tinople in 398 and the year of his death in 407. Palladios, the long 
standing authority of the saint’s biography, is silent on several ma¬ 
jor questions. Modern scholars are reassessing Chrysostom’s life in 
the light of the writings by Martyrios, Patriarch of Antioch (459470) 
and George, Patriarch of Alexandria (621-630), whose biographies have 
been found reliable. 4 But long before modern students returned to 
the Antiochian Martyrios and George Alexandrinos, Photios, the great 

2 Isidoros Pelusiotis, Epistles, Bk. 1, no. 156; Bk. 2, no. 42 in PC 78.288B; 484B- 
D; 1217C-1320A. 

3 Urlich von Willamowitz-Moellendorff, Die griechische Literatur des AUertums 
(Berlin, 1905), p. 296. 

4 Florent van Ommeslaeghe, “Que vaut le Tdmoignage de Pallade sur le Procis 
de saint Jean Chrysostom?” Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 95 (1977) 389414. 
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ninth century scholar and patriarch, whose memory we honor today, 
had read and extracted the biography of Chrysostom by George of 
Alexandria. 

Sometime before his departure with a group of other dignitaries 
for an ambassadorial visit to the court of the Caliph at Samara in 
845, Patriarch Photios compiled his literary memoirs, summaries of 
books and notes read either with his students or by himself. In one 
of them he writes: 

I read the work of George, bishop of Alexandria, entitled The 
Life of John the Chrysostom. Who the author is, I cannot state 
with certainty.... The author says that he has compiled his 
history from material taken from bishop Palladios, who has 
written an admirable and careful life of Chrysostom in the form 
of a dialogue, from Socrates, and other writers. 5 

We know about Palladios, the bishop of Elenopolis, who was well 
trained in the Greek classics, and Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, 
but who are the other anonymous writers? We do not know, but ap* 
parently they provide important information on Chrysostom’s classical 
education omitted by Palladios. 

Photios accepts the validity of Chrysostom’s biography by George 
of Alexandria with some critical reservations. He writes that George 
“appears to relate much that is contrary to the truth of history, but 
there is nothing to prevent the reader from picking out what is useful 
and passing over the rest.” I follow Photios’ advice and I accept the 
information of George according to which Chrysostom received an 
excellent Greek classical education not only in Antioch but also in 
Athens. At Antioch Chrysostom studied Greek literature, grammar, 
and rhetoric under the sophist Libanios, philosophy under An- 
dragathios, and theology under Diodore of Tarsus. 

After Antioch, Chrysostom, like Basil the Great, Gregory the 
Theologian, Libanios, Julian, and every ambitious fourth century 
young man, pursued advanced studies in Athens where presumably 
he stayed for several years. Athens was still the most important center 
for philosophical and literary learning. While in Athens, Chrysostom 


5 Photios, Bibliotheca, no. 96. Trans. J. H. Freese, The Library of Photios (Lon¬ 
don, 1920), 1, pp. 177-78. 
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impressed greatly several non-Christian Greeks such as Anthemios, 
the priest of the temple of Athena on the Acropolis, reputed as the 
wisest man of Athens, and Demosthenes, the prefect of the city. We 
are told that Chrysostom’s learning and eloquence, as well as his piety 
and prayers, contributed to the conversion of Anthemios who received 
baptism along with all the members of his family. His example was 
imitated by many non-Christian Athenians. 6 

It was Chrysostom’s quality education in “thyrathen, secular, 
paideia,” liberal humanities as well as in “hiera grammata,” the Holy 
Scriptures; his persuasive eloquence and his sincere piety and con¬ 
victions, his Attic mind and his Christian soul, that influenced his 
pagan audience to turn to Christianity. 

But is this historical truth or invented tradition? Because Palladios 
is silent about Chrysostom’s studies in Athens, some scholars reject 
George Alexandrinos’ information that Chrysostom had indeed spent 
some years in Athens. They advanced the theory that because it seem¬ 
ed incomprehensible to Byzantine hagiologists that Chrysostom “the 
greatest orator of the Christian Church had not been in Athens,’’ 
still the most important center of learning, they invented the story. 
It found its way in later Byzantine hagiology including the writings 
of Photios and Symeon Metaphrastes. Symeon Metaphrastes relates 
that when Chrysostom had enjoyed to the outmost his education in 
Athens, he was overwhelmed by nostalgia for his mother and coun¬ 
try and decided to return to Antioch, resisting the plea of the Athe¬ 
nians who wanted him to become their bishop. 7 

But why did Paladios neglet to write something about Chrysostom’s 
studies in Athens and say more about his classical education? Why 
did Chrysostom himself make disparaging remarks against some 
classical luminaries including Plato? 

The fourth and the fifth centuries were critical for the consolida¬ 
tion, codification and propagation of Christianity. Paganism was stil 
very much alive and antagonistic to Christianity. Some major non- 
Christian intellectuals, such as Themistios, Libanios, Julian, Ammianos 
Markellinos, Hypatia, defended old beliefs and practices. There were 
many Christian scholars and Church Fathers who had been educated 

6 P. R. Norton, “The Vita S. Chrysostomi by Georgius Alexandrinus,” Classical 
Philology, voL 20 (1925), p. 70. 

7 Symeon Metaphrastes, “Bios kai Politeia... tou Chrysostomou,” PC 114.1049D- 
53C; Photios, Bibliotheca, no. 96. 
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in the pagan tradition, the Greek classics in particular. The strong 
reaction of some of them against paganism was an expression of their 
desire to avoid any identification with its culture. 

Unlike hagiologists of the later Byzantine centuries, such as George 
Acropolites for example, who embellished their lives of saints with 
scriptural verses and an equal number of passages from classical 
authors, hagiologists of the early Byzantine centuries such as Palladios, 
Kyrillos Skythopolites, Ioannes Moschos, systematically avoided refer¬ 
ring to the classical background of some of their heroes. The reason 
is obvious. In the early centuries of Christianty the classical heritage 
presented a threat while in the later centuries it was the established 
faith and for that very reason many later Church Fathers felt not 
only secure to use freely but also to initiate the revival of the Greek 
heritage. 

Whatever the explanation may be, it is certain that Chrysostom’s 
mind had been trained not only in Holy Scripture but from the earliest 
days of his life he had been diligently educated in the Greek 
humanistic classics. He had read carefully and exhaustively all the 
important literature of the ancient Greeks-poetry, history, and 
philosophy. 

It was customary even for less well known church fathers to study 
Greek authors. Socrates, the fifth century ecclesiastical historian relates 
that Attikos, Chrysostom’s successor, was such a person. “Being in¬ 
tent, if an opportunity offered itself anywhere, he [Attikos] exercised 
himself in the most approved Greek authors.” 8 Others contributed 
much more to the symbiosis of Greek learning and Christian scrip¬ 
tures. Apolinarios the presbyter of Laodicea as a grammarian “com¬ 
posed a grammar consistent with the Christian faith. He also translated 
the Book of Moses into heroic verse and all the historical books of 
the Old Testament, putting them partly into dactylic measure, and 
partly reducing them to the form of dramatic tragedy.” Socrates adds 
that Apolinarios “purposely employed all kinds of verse, that no form 
of expression peculiar to the Greek language might be unknown or 
unheard of among Christians.” 9 

Apolinarios the younger, too, placed his Greek education to the 
service of the Chistians. He was a rhetorician and excellently trained 
in the classics. As bishop of Laodicea, he “expounded the Gospels 

8 Socrates, Ecclesiastical History, 13?l. 

’Ibid. 3.16. 
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and apostolic doctrines in the way of dialogue, as Plato among the 
Creeks had done.” Summarizing the attitude of Church Fathers 
toward the Creek classics, Socrates adds: 

“Greek literature certainly was never recognized either by 
Christ or his Apostles as divinely inspired, nor on the other 
hand was it wholly rejected as pernicious. And this they did, 

I conceive, not without serious thought For there were many 
philosophers among the Creeks who were not far from the 
knowledge of Cod;... for these reasons they have become useful 
to all lovers of real piety.” 10 

Socrates emphasized that the Fathers followed the example of Saint 
Paul who “not only does not forbid our being instructed in Greek 
learning, but that he himself seems by no means to have neglected 
it, inasmuch as he knows many of die sayings of the Creeks.” Socrates 
questioned the need to elaborate on the subject because “it is well 
known that in ancient times the Fathers of the Church by unhindered 
usage were accustomed to exercise themselves in the learning of the 
Creeks, until they had reached an advanced age: this they did with 
a view to improve themselves in eloquence and to strengthen and 
polish their mind, and at the same time to enable them to refute the 
errors of the pagans” he adds. 11 

It was because of their great learning in the Creek humanities 
that enemies of Christianity such as Julian resented Christian intellec¬ 
tuals including Apolinarios, Basil the Great, Gregory the theologian, 
and others. 12 

The fourth century Greek Fathers did not condemn Creek 
philosophy and the human urge to philosophise and think critically 
because the tradition had been established by some major Christian 
theologians of the pre-Constantinian era. Clement of Alexandria had 
taught that “philosophy is the clear image of truth, a gift of Cod 
to the Creeks”; it can be used to demonstrate not refute the faith. 
God gave the Law to the Hebrews but philosophy to the Creeks which 
can serve as a paidagogos leading to Christ” 13 the Logos. And the 

l0 Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

l2 Sozomenos, Ecclesiastical History, 5.18. 

>3 Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, 1.1, 20.1. 
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great Origen used the strength and vigour of Greek philosophical 
insight to establish the principle that Christianity is not irrational, 
a religion only for the simple-minded. 

In the great debates between Hellenism and Christianity in the 
early Church, some Church Fathers, including Chrysostom, condemn¬ 
ed only methods of philosophising, and pseudo-philosophies which 
engaged in theories without practical results. They were interested 
in the actual salvation of the human being and any philosophy which 
cannot transfer it to its source of origin was considered in error. The 
great debate between Hellenism, its ideology and principles, and Chris¬ 
tianity itself continues to our own time because many of its conse¬ 
quences have relevance to contemporary theological dialogues. But 
let us return to Chrysostom’s relationship with Hellenism. 

Whether in terms of style, form, or ideas Chrysostom’s background 
in the Greek heritage was both broad and influential on his ministry 
and writings. And he did not acquire it only in the four walls of a 
classroom, or the dusty libraries of his teachers. His whole native ci¬ 
ty was an open university of Greek classical civilization. 

Antioch had a gymnasium which offered intellectual stimulation 
and provided an all embracing education through observation and 
active temples and sacred altars; the statues of gods, godesses, semi¬ 
gods and heroes; the great state and city library called the museum; 
the theater on the slope of the Acropolis, the stadium where the Olym¬ 
pics were held. 14 All these and more provided opportunities for 
cultural enrichment and gave Chrysostom a sense of continuity with 
his heritage, pagan, nonetheless his own. Chrysostomus Baur, one 
of Chrysostom’s most authoritative modem scholars, writes that during 
Chrysostom’s life time “between Greek classicism and Greek Chris¬ 
tianity the most intimate relations existed.” 15 Such was the 
dominance of Greek linguistic literary and philosophical culture in 
the Eastern part of the Roman Empire that very few Church Fathers 
and literary persons became interested in learning any other language 
except Greek. Chrysostom never learned Hebrew, Latin, or Syrian 
which he called “a barbarous language.” 16 

14 The best book on Antioch, the city and its civilization, is Glanville Downey, A 
History of Antioch in Syria (Princeton, 1961). There arc two other shorter versions 
of the same work. 

ls Baur, Chrysostom, 1, p. 9. 

I6 loannou Chrysostomou, “Eis martyras:, Omilia 2, 1, ed. Speros Moustakas in 
Ioannou Chrysostomou Apanta ta Ergo, vol. 36 (Thessalonike, 1983), p. 580. Cf. Baur. 
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Chrysostom was born and raised in a city which boasted of itself 
as the “Syriades Athenai” (Syrian Athens). “Not only in blood did 
Antioch think of itself as an offshoot of Athens, but all the religious 
and intellectual activity of the city was a continuation and reaffirmation 
of the achievement of classical Greece. In its worship of the old gods, 
in its study of classical literature, history, and philosophy, in its rich 
artistic activity, in its local counterpart of the famous Olympic Games 
of Greece, Antioch could justly and proudly claim that it endeavored 
to live in the great tradition of ancient Hellas’* 17 to quote my teacher 
Dr. Glanville Downey, who participated in Antioch’s excavations bet¬ 
ween 1932-1939 and remains the outstanding authority on Antioch. 

In his monumental volume Ancient Antioch , Downey writes: “An¬ 
tioch had a special mission, first in transplanting Greek culture into 
Semitic Syria in the wake of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
then as a vigorous Christian center in which Christianity and the Greek 
tradition were in time harmonized to form the new Christian Hellenic 
tradition which in turn was brought to a new fruition in Constantine 
the Great’s new foundation, Constantinople, which as the center of 
Byzantine culture preserved the Greek Christian heritage for transmis¬ 
sion to the West at the Renaissance.” 18 

It was in this “Athens of the East,” that Chrysostom acquired 
his “Attic soul.” His success as a preacher is attributed not only to 
an excellent knowledge of the Christian Scriptures and his homiletical 
charisma but also to his broad Greek rhetorical and classical learn¬ 
ing. The critical and transitional early Byzantine centuries (330-565) 
provided the climate and the means which contributed to the forma¬ 
tion of the Greek Christian civilization which, however, was built on 
the living substance of the old pagan Greek civilization. Greek and 
Christian were not antithetical terms. Thus “a Christian could still 
be proud of being a Greek” in the words of Glanville Downey. 19 The 
spiritual and intellectual force of Byzantine civilization, its integrity 
and inner strength, was the synthesis of the new vitality of the Greek 
intellectual achievement and the power of the Christian gospel. It 


Chrysostom, 1, 24. 

17 GlandviUe Downey, Ancient Antioch (Princeton, 1963), pp. 4-5. This is a conden¬ 
sation of Downey’s History of Antioch cited above. 
l8 Ibid. p. 275. 

,9 Ibid. 
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was this Creek Christian heritage that shaped the strength and the 
backbone of the Byzantine Empire enabling it to resist the assaults 
of so many enemies, old and new (the Persians, Arabs, Ostrogoths, 
Visigoths, Huns, Bulgars, Slavs, Russians, Patzinaks, Magyars, Turks, 
Franks) for nearly one thousand years. 

Thus Chrysostom was brough up in an intellectual, social, and 
political climate, of a city where both elements, the Creek and the 
Christian co-existed with a special intensity and strength. Their sym¬ 
biosis became the rule rather than the exception. Whether directly 
or indirectly Chrysostom contributed to their interdependence. 

Nevertheless, Chrysostom’s greatness lies not so much in the form 
and style of his writings but in the content and the essence of his 
message; in the variety and timelessness of his subjects. His essays 
and sermons are “a rich treasure house” for ordinary folk, theologians, 
philologists, social historians, even archaeologists. In many of his ideas 
he is as contemporary as any. It is for this reason that Chrysostom 
has earned the respect, admiration and affection of all centuries. He 
is frequently cited not so much for doctrinal theology as for ethics, 
behavior, piety, social relationships. His passionate denunciations of 
social inequality, of the rich and hearties, the gluttony, avarice, and 
luxury of laymen and clergymen alike have the same import and value 
for today and tomorrow. He remained a source for the enrichment 
of sermons and essays throughout the Byzantine centuries. Saint 
Photios, for example in his Amphilochia and Epistles refers to the 
mind and views of Chrysostom more than 65 times. 20 

Like the Cappadocian Fathers, and long before them the 
Apologists, the Alexandrians and other Church Fathers and ec¬ 
clesiastical writers, Chrysostom assigned Greek Classical thought below 
Holy Scripture. The Fathers were fully aware of their benefit of lear¬ 
ning which synthesizes the biblical truth with the inherited intellec¬ 
tual culture. “The fruit of the soul is preeminently truth, yet to clothe 
it with external wisdom is not without merit, giving a kind of foliage 
and covering for the fruit and an aspect by no means unbecoming” 
writes Basil the Great. 21 

As already indicated, Chrysostom’s study of the Bible was extensive 


Photios, Amphilochia and Epistles, ed. by B. Laourdas and L.G. Westerink, 7 
vols. (Leipzig, 1983-1987). My account is based on the information in voL 6.2. 

21 Basil of Caesarea, “Pros tous Neous,” 2. ed. B. Pseutogas in the series Basileiou 
tou Megalou. Apanta ta Ergo, 10 vols. (Thessalonike, 1972-1974), 7,332. 
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and exceptionally profound. He is reported to have known by heart 
the whole Bible and that you can reconstruct it on the basis of the 
passages with which he embellished his homilies and other writings. 
It is also true that Chrysostom appears as a critic of Creek philosophers 
like Plato whom he compared unfavorably with Saint Paul. He at¬ 
tacked the philosophy of others as pseudo-wisdom. But in spite of 
some disparaging remarks about the classical heritage Chrysostom 
was only superficially against it. 22 

The influence of his classical education is evident in many of his 
writings. For example, his essay On the Priesthood is cast in a Platonic 
dialogue pattern and has been described “as a literary device in 
classical form.'’ On the other hand, the concept of the Greek polis 
as an organism, where the citizen lives out his individuality, exerted 
a tremendous influence on Chrysostom. In his homilies On the Statues, 
he appealed to the Antiochians’ pride as citizens of a distinguished 
polis; he reminded them of the city’s glorious history and of the du¬ 
ty to prove themselves worthy. He emphasized that the greatness of 
a city lies in the virtues of its citizens. “This is in the pure Hellenic 
tradition’’ in the words of Dr. Downey. 

From Justin the philosopher and martyr, through Clement of Alex¬ 
andria and the Cappadocians, consistent efforts were made to achieve 
the spiritual symbiosis between classical Greek ideas and the Chris¬ 
tian ideology. Several major Church Fathers considered it their task 
to graft a “wild alive tree,’’ every ancient good Greek idea, into a 
Christian idea. They tried to transform human philosophic, into divine 
theognosia to paraphrase Theodore Dukas Laskaris, the 13th cen¬ 
tury philosopher-theologian, Emperor of Nicaea. 2 * 

In this sense Chrysostom followed a well established paradosis. 
When someone tried to prevent them from studying the classics 
because of their commitment to Christianity they protested, claim¬ 
ing that no one had the right to deprive them of what was their own 
patrimony. 

When, for example, in the middle of the fourth century Emperor 
Julian issued laws (362-363) forbidding Christian teachers to teach 
Greek classics, Church Fathers reacted against Julian’s policies. They 

2 Cf. August Neander, The Life of St Chrysostom, tr. by J.C. Stapelton (London, 
1838), pp. 5-8. 

^Theodore Dukas Laskaris, Christianikes Theologias Logoi, no. 5.4, ed. Christos 
Th. Krikonis, Theodorou B' Laskareos Peri Christianikes Theologias Logoi 
(Thessalonike, 1988), pp. 110-11. 
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felt themselves unjustly excluded from their own Hellenic heritage. 
Gregory the Theologian questioned the emperor’s law by saying: 
“Who gave you the right to deprive us of speaking and teaching Greek 
(to hellenizein) and who told you that Greek is your own patrimony 
and not ours as well?” Gregory was totally versed in Greek literary 
and philosophical heritage, including mythology. In his defense against 
Julian, he uses many Greek rhetorical devices to compare the ac¬ 
complishments of Christians with those of pagans. 24 

In his essay The Blessed Babylas and Against the Pagans 
(Hellenes), John Chrysostom condemns pagan religion but not the 
Greek cultural inheritance. “Chrysostom is faithful to traditional Greek 
ethical theory,” in the words of one of Chrysostom’s special 
scholars. 25 He uses the principles of Greek ethical theory in order 
to demonstrate that the Hellenic idea of virtue is realized only among 
Christians. In his apologetic discourse on the Blessed Babylas 
Chrysostom reveals his debt to Hellenism, and his views about Hellenic 
ideas. 

First, his essay is constructed in the best rules of classical learn¬ 
ing. Second, his narrative about the achievements of Babylas in life 
and after death correspond to the elements used to eulogize the hero 
in Greek literature. Veneration of the hero in life and in death, the 
reward of virtue during life and after death; honor paid to the public 
person; the sacredness (hagiotes) of the good person in life and in 
death are common in the Homeric epics and later in Plato and other 
Greek masters. 

The most important of the Church Fathers respected the religious 
quest of the ancient Greeks whose search came to converge in the 
teaching of Herakleitos on “universal logos,” the “ultimate living 
mind or Divine intelligence” of Anaxagoras — teachings which led 
to the belief of Socrates and Plato that there is “a provident and 
benevolent maker and father of the universe.” 26 Chrysostom, along 
with other Greek Fathers educated in the Greek classics, appreciated 
the ancient belief that virtue is the health of the soul. Virtue is the 
perfection of the divine intelligence that the human person shares 

24 Gregory the Theologian, “Logos kata Ioulianou, 1, 101-105, ed. P. 
Papaevangelou, in the series Gregoriou Theologou Apanta to Ergo, 6 vols. 
(Thessalonike, 1975-1977), 3, 144-54. 

^Margaret A. Schatkin and Paul W. Harkins, translators. Saint John Chrysostom 
Apologist (Washington, D. C., 1983), p. 42. 

26 F. M. Cornford, Greek Religious Thought (New York, 1969), pp. xxi-xxv. 
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with the divinity. The duty of every human being is to “follow God” 
and thus “become immortal.” The human soul, though fallen and 
tainted by association with its bodily prison-house, is of divine origin 
and able to regain divinity or immortality. 

There are several more outstanding values of ancient Hellenism 
both philosophical and ethical which were compatible with Christiani¬ 
ty. Christian intellectuals and many Church Fathers realized, for ex¬ 
ample, that the knowledge of the Divinity’s nature and inner life was 
the first and primary goal of the Hellenic wise person. The acquisi¬ 
tion of divine language and the possession of criteria to judge the 
validity of this knowledge convinced the ancient Greeks that there 
is no conflict and no contradiction between the divine source of wisdom 
(apocalypsis-revelationX and the human quest for divine wisdom (logos- 
reason). These two sources of wisdom converge and complement one 
another. 

It is in the light of this background that no major Church Father 
or ecclesiastical writer ever raised the Tertullian question “What has 
Athens to do with Jerusalem?” Since the divine exists in the human 
(for in the divinity “we live and move and have our being” as Aratos 
and Epimenides said and Paul of Tarsus confirmed. Acts 17.28), reason 
is a God-given gift. Thus divine revelation and human reason originate 
from the same source. 

One of the principal talents of the Greeks was their natural disposi¬ 
tion for the religious mysteries and theological truths. They were 
philosophers and seekers after truth. They believed that the rule of 
law, freedom itself, have religious foundations. By instict and through 
intuition, search and observation, they arrived in the belief of the 
divine origins of human kind and of the cosmos. With a few excep¬ 
tions, such as Protagoras and Isocrates, Greek thinkers never believ¬ 
ed in secular humanism, that the human being is the measure of all 
things, and that pure reason could dethrone the divine from its un¬ 
created and all pervasive presence. It is for this reason that modern 
scholars are against the de-Hellenization of Christianity. They 
acknowledge that on the whole the adoption of Hellenic thought, 
categories, language, ethical principles was beneficial to Christiani¬ 
ty. Thus they advocate the re-Hellenization rather than its 
de-Hellenization. 27 

21 h. H. Armstrong, “On Not Knowing too Much about God,” in Hellenic and 
Christian Studies, IS, (Brookfield, VT, 1990), p. 131. 
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Sophocles, in the Oedipus Tyrannos, makes central this very point. 
When Creon and Iocaste rediculed Teiresias the prophet, placing 
queen reason over the law of heaven, they were reminded that they 
will not escape divine punishment because the law of heaven originates 
with the divinity and not in the nature of the human person. And 
m his Antigone, Sophocles emphasized the eternal immutability of 
divine law which cannot be violated by any human pretentions to 
power. 

Creek ethics were especially valued by the Christian Fathers for 
they were ecumenical in nature. Philoxenia, philanthropia, isonomia, 
timocratia — hospitality, philanthropy, equality under the law, 
meritocracy. Just a few observations on philoxenia-philanthropia, 
highly admired and pursued by the ancient Creeks from as early as 
the Homeric age. One of the best illustrations of the Greek concern 
for the human person in need is related by Homer who has been part 
of Creek education throughout the centuries. 

In the Odyssey , Odysseus finds himself in a strange land and 
wondered to what land of mortals fate had delivered him: “Are these 
people pround and savage and without justice, or are they friendly 
to strangers and have a god-fearing mind?” He had landed on the 
island of Phaeakians (Kerkyra?) and at the beach he was discovered 
by Nausica and her servants. What followed is an illustration of an¬ 
cient Creek religious humanism. 

This man, a wretched wanderer, has come here whom we must 
look after, for all strangers and beggars are in the care of Zeus, 
and a gift, no matter how small, it should be given glandly. 
Come girls, give food and drink to the stranger, wash him in 
the river where is a shelter against the wind. So Nausica said, 
and they stood and vied with each other and they took Odysseus 
down to a shelter, as Nausica... had ordered. They put down 
a mantle and a tunic and clothes for him, and gave him liquid 
olive oil in a golden flash. . .” M 

Elsewhere we read that when Athena in the guise of a stranger, 
the Taphian leader Mentes, visited Odysseus’ house in Ithaca, 
Telemachos rushed to the stranger and said: “Welcome stranger, our 
home is your home. When you have eaten dinner, you will tell us 

“Homer, The Odyssey, Bk. 6:180-184. 
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what it is you need.” And when Nestor, king of Pylos and his sons 
saw Telemachos and his companions, they ran toward them to 
welcome, and asked them to sit down for a meal. “No one will go 
away from my house without necessary help.. .,” and “so long as 
children are left to me.. .to entertain strangers (xenous) whoever comes 
to my house” said Nestor. The same tradition existed in other parts 
of the Creek world. For example when Menelaos the king of 
Lacedaimon saw the two strangers coming to him, he welcomed them 
and urged them “to take some food and enjoy themselves:” adding 
that “when you have partaken of dinner, we shall ask what kind of 
men you are.” 4 * 

Philoxenia, hospitality to strangers, reveals the ethos and the 
ethical disposition, the characteristic and distinguishing attitudes, 
habits and customs of a person or a people and in this sense Creek 
ethical thought was not exclusive in practice but in its application 
it embraced any human being. At no time do we find ethics among 
the Creeks which excluded non-Creeks from humanitarian treatment 
Their chief god Zeus provided the example. Among other attributes 
he was a Xenios Zeus, a lover of all strangers, needy and destitute. 
“He protects pious suppliants and he is a friend and the protector 
of strangers and his grace follows them wherever they go.” “Open 
to any one who knocks on your door” was the divine command¬ 
ment. 30 When compared to ethical philanthropic concerns and ac¬ 
tivities of other ancient peoples. Creek ethical theory has been found 
broader in scope and more encompassing in practice. In its benevolent 
attitude towards the strangers, the elderly, orphans, and wayfarers, 
Creek society clearly achieved pre-eminence. In comparing Hebrew 
and Creek attitudes toward hospitality, W.C. Firebaugh an authori¬ 
ty on the subject, writes: 

One phase of hospitality there was, in the Heroic Age, which 
placed it far above the standards practiced by the Hebrews, 
at least in the later ages of their history and die only examples 
which can be cited to compare with their Creek standard are 
those of Abraham and Lot. To the Creek, it made not the 
slightest difference whether his guest was a Dorian or an Io¬ 
nian, a Locrian, a Corcyrian, or an Attican, it made no dif¬ 
ference whether he was even of Creek stock, he was entitled 

"ibid. 

"Ibid. 
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to food and shelter, and also to protection while under his host’s 
roof. The Hebrew, in the later period of his history, while always 
hospitable, confined his charity and entertainment to members of 
his own race, or to those closely allied to it The unlimited scope 
of Hellenic hospitality will be better understood after a thorough 
perusal of Homer, the gospel of the ancient Greeks.” 31 

The Jewish people regarded themselves as the exclusive people of 
God, a belief that involved the rejection of all other people. “The Lord 
is merciful and gracious” but “he is only gracious to Israelites; other 
nations he will terrify.” “If a man repents God accepts him, but that 
applies only to Israel and no other nation.” Jewish exclussiveness had 
influenced every aspect of daily life. An Israelite was forbidden to do 
business with a Gentile and he must not go on a journey with a Gen¬ 
tile; an Israelite must neither give hospitality to, nor accept hospitali¬ 
ty from a Gentile; or compare Socrates’s ethical principle that “it is 
evil to retaliate evil for evil” with Deuteronomy’s advice: “you shall 
have no pity, an eye for an eye, a tooth for tooth, a life for a life.” 32 

It is in the light of this background that Church Fathers did not 
reject Greek ethics. Ultimately Christian ethics came to be viewed 
closer to the Hellenic than the Hebrew mind. Some Greek percep¬ 
tions about family life were received as very noble. For example when 
Odysseus sought the assistance of Nausica he addressed her as follows: 

May the gods grant you as much as your heart desires; may 
they give you a husband and also a home, filled up with love. 
For there is nothing more beautiful and noble than husband 
and wife in love taking care of their household with one mind, 
man and womam, two bodies with one soul a pain to their 
enemies and a joy to the friends. 33 

The Greek Fathers rejected belief in polytheism but adopted many 
aspects of the Greek religious life. The attitude of the average Greek 
toward the divine was expressed most directly in liturgy, ritual, obser¬ 
vance, in prayers and hymns of the temple service. To be sure religious 

3l W.C. Firebaugh, The Inns of Greece and Rome (Chicago, 1928; New York, 
1972), pp. 29-30. 

32 Plato, Crito, 49.c; 54.C.; Deut 19.21. 

^Horner, The Odyssey, Bk. 6:180-184. 
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thought was never absent from literary products such as poetry, 
history, philosophy of the ancient Creeks. Indeed as St. Paul had 
observed in Athens the Greeks were very religious (Acts 17.22). 
Whether of the Greek Orthodox Christian tradition or the Latin 
Western, practicing Christian or not, people educated in Western 
Civilization have been nourished on a tradition that rests on Hebrew 
monotheism reformed by Jesus Christ and Paul of Tarsus, combined 
with a metaphysical theology derived from Herakleitos, Parmenides, 
Plato, Aristotle; and the ritual, symbolism, mysticism and the element 
of mystery from ancient Greek and Hellenistic inheritance. 

Chrysostom’s liturgical language “theognosias akeraton fos”; 
“p hilan thropos Theos”; “anenochon kai akatakriton tin parastasin 
tou hagiou sou thysiasteriou”; the “aphaton kai ametreton sou philan- 
thropian”; “atreptos kai analoiotos gegonas anthropos” these and 
many more ideas and theological expressions remind us of 
Chrysostom’s debt to the Greek religious and philosophical 
background. Chrysostom was not an original systematic theologian. 
Even in his catechetical orations he presents no profound theology. 
But his writings are a rich reservoir for social history; liturgy and 
liturgical life; church customs and social conditions which made his 
moral concerns achieve original expression. Through his homilies on 
wealth, poverty, charity, philanthropy, Chrysostom raised the level 
of personal and social conscience and emphasized the importance 
of conscience as the innate voice of God. 

There is in Chrysostom’s writings much for all of us: theologians 
and theological students, clergy and lay people alike. In addition to 
purely theological reasons for studying Chrysostom, like the other 
great Fathers of the early and medieval Church, in his own 
characteristic way Chrysostom shows the results of the interaction 
of Christianity and Hellenism. His classical education, his use of At¬ 
tic Greek language and style, his thorough knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures remind us of what real theological training should be. 

One of the most important objects we learn from a study of 
Chrysostom’s writings is that he was a person of strong moral prin¬ 
ciples, profound personal faith, and a sincere commitment to improv¬ 
ing the lot of the less fortunate members of society. Less interested 
in controversial theological issues, he was a champion of practical 
ethics. Whether in Antioch or in Constantinople, Chrysostom’s aim 
was the moral reformation of Church and Society. He spared the sin¬ 
ner but he was merciless against sin. He attacked the ostentatious 
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luxury of the wealthy classes as well as the sensuality, gluttony and 
avarice of women of the imperial court, the clergy higher and lower 
alike — monks, nuns, and deaconesses. Chrysostom became “as a 
torch burning before sore eyes” in the words of Palladios. 34 As 
priest and bishop Chrysostom was described as “very charitable, so 
that many called him the Eleemon-Almsgiver.” 33 

By modern philosophical standards, Chrysostom was a liberal 
because he was concerned with liberal values — freedom of the op¬ 
pressed, eradication of inequality and suffering, elimination of social 
injustice. As a priest in Antioch and Patriarch in Constantinople he 
attacked luxury and pretension, extravagance and ostententious 
display of power and wealth. He was the champion of simplicity, 
sincerity, openness and virtue. He did not separate the values of his 
public from his private life. One of the major lessons we learn from 
his life and ministry is that there is no theological or ideological way 
that would justify a separation of our private from out public life; 
our private religious convictions from our public ministry and 
testimony. 

Among other contributions to Christianity, Chrysostom is credited 
with successful missions among the Kelts, Scythians, Phoenicians, 
and Marcionites. In Christian worship he introduced new prayers and 
liturgical practices. For example, increasing the number of nightly 
services with chanting. As an administrator, he expelled at least 12 
bishops for Simoniac reasons. Accepting fees for consecration was 
regarded as the most serious sin for a bishop. 

There are several other aspects of Chrysostom’s life, education, 
and teachings which are significant for us today. His views on the 
priesthood, on education, on wealth and poverty, and several more 
ecclesiastical and theological issues. Here we can only touch upon 
what he has to teach us about theological education and priestly for¬ 
mation. Only his training in the Scriptures was superior to his Creek 
classical education. Today more than ever, in an age of high 
technology and the physical sciences, we need to place more emphasis 
on the classical humanities as a preparation for theology and pastoral 
ministry. Not too long ago Vatican issued a special encyclical asking 

^Palladios, “Life of St. John Chrysostom,’’ ed. P.R. Coleman, Norton, PaUadii 
Dialogue de vita S. Joannis Chrysostomi (Cambridge, 1928). 

M Quasten, Patrology, 3, p. 454. For Chrysostom’s concern for eleemosyne see my 
book Byzantine Philanthropy and Social Welfare , 2nd ed., ch. 5, esp. pp. 57-60. 
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Roman Catholic seminaries to bring back Greek and Latin as indispen¬ 
sable tools in a well rounded theological education. Secular and non- 
Christian humanists 3 * decry the loss of traditional values which go 
back to classical humanities. The Greek classics are reproducible and 
relevant to all times for they speak endlessly of morals and virtue, 
and the universality and the sacredness of the human being. Whether 
pre-Socratic, Socratic, Platonic, Aristotelian, Stoic and Epicurian 
thought. Pagan Hellenism and Christian Hellenism have much in com¬ 
mon. If some people are not aware of this symbiosis, it is because 
our theological training (yours and mine) has been terribly deficient 
in the study of classical humanities. Whether because of historical 
circumstances, an overloaded curriculum, or prejudice and bias, 
theological education has been narrow. It was not so with the Fathers, 
including Chrysostom. 

Fourth and fifth century champions of pagan Hellenism such as 
Libanios, Themistios, and Julian, and critics such as Epiphanios of 
Cyprus, Cyril of Alexandria and to some degree Chrysostom, agreed 
that Hellenism and Christianity shared many similarities in the realm 
of both religion and ethics. In the debates between Christian Hellenists 
and Pagan Hellenists the following agreements become evident: 

1) All authentic wisdom consists in the correct under¬ 
standing of the divine and human reality as far as the human 
being is capable to comprehend. 

2 ) The correct understanding can be acquired through con¬ 
templation of the Divine Reality and the practice of virtue. 

3) True contempaltion and genuine practice of virtue derive 
from imitation of and communion with the divinity. 

4) Imitation and communion with the divinity reveals the 
transcendental qualities of unity, truth, goodness and beauty 
of the divinity as they are reflected in the life of the virtuous 
and wise person. 

5 ) The duty of the individual who has achieved this state 
of being is to communicate his experience to his fellow human 
beings. 

6 ) The first responsibility of the wise person is to practice 
piety — eusebeia and then imitate the divinity in a life of purity 

36 Allan Bloom, The Closing of the American Mind (New York, 1987), esp. pp. 
380-82. 
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and service to humanity. The relationship of love for God and 
neighbor through the practice of piety, philanthropy, justice 
and moderation (metron, diacrisis) brings inner freedom and 
genuine life. 

7) The goal of the wise human being in both Hellenism 
and Christianity is happiness on earth and salvation which is 
identified with life in the Divinity (theosis). 

8 ) Divinely revealed truth was not the prerogative of 
Hebrews and Christians. The Greeks claimed to have receiv¬ 
ed their own truths from the Divinity directly through their 
philosophers and prophets. 

9) Both Hellenism and Christianity affirm that the unique 
source of all true wisdom is the divinity which reveals it in 
diverse manners and various ways: the external created cosmos 
with its harmony and beauty, and the inner world of the human 
person’s moral and spiritual life. The divine will is com¬ 
municated in the legacy wise men whether philosophers or pro¬ 
phets and apostles of the past have left behind. 

10 ) The last of this comprehensive synopsis is the belief 
that the human being came from God, or the divinity, and its 
vocation is to seek communion with the divine through wor¬ 
ship and imitation. 37 


Respect and honor for John Chrysostom, the Cappadocians, 
Photios and the whole patristic tradition means imitation of their lear¬ 
ning and attitude toward their cultural and intellectual background 
and priestly formation. A theology which concentrates on easy learn¬ 
ing, including biblical fundamentalism, utility, and short cuts in 
historical learning is a shallow, a pseudo-theology. Greek Orthodox 
theology in particular cannot subscribe to the Tertullian myopia and 
religious romanticism and seek to divert itself from its sources and 
long standing classical humanistic heritage. Only imperfect knowledge 
of genuine Hellenic thought leads to bias, prejudice and polemics. 
The educated Christian Fathers saw much good in Sophokles’ 

^William J. Malley, SJ. Hellenism and Christianity (Rome, 1978), pp. 418-20. 
What Malley says about similarities between Hellenic and Christian wisdom in per¬ 
sons and writings of Julian and Cyril of Alexandria who “had roots in the same 
cultural heritage” can be expanded to include the mind of Pagan and Christian 
Hellenism in general. 
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Antigone, Plato’s Dialogues, and Aristotle’s Ethics — to mention only 
a few of Creek classical antiquity’s heritage. Their ethical teachings 
are reproducible in any place and all times. 

Saint John Chrysostom’s Greek classical education reminds us 
that a modem theologian priest or bishop should be excellently trained 
in the classical humanities in order to better understand Christiani¬ 
ty, its cultural background and its intellectual inheritance. 

To be sure our theology should be studied and understood in terms 
of its basic scripture (the Bible); its theological and canonical expres¬ 
sion as it was formulated by Ecumenical Synods and the patristic 
mind (Sacred Tradition); but also in its historical experience (the 
Praxis ) and cultural milieu; the experience of the living Community 
of believers at any given time and place in history. 

All three aspects were the theoretical and practical concern of 
Chrysostom and other major Church Fathers. They relied on the Scrip¬ 
tures but they also borrowed heavily from Greek thought which 
dominated the intellectual environment of their time, especially 
Neoplatonism and Stoicism. These two philosophical systems in par¬ 
ticular concerned themselves with the dignity of the human being, the 
doctrine of the human soul, social ethics and metaphysics — all topics 
of modern concern. Moreover, the Fathers were fully aware of historical 
realities which shaped the daily fife of their people. In a sense theirs 
was a holistic approach to the problematics of the human being. 

Orthodox theology possesses strong rootedness and it has inherited 
a living tradition which, however, calls constantly for a re-evaluation 
but also a re-baptism in the theological language and symbolism, ra¬ 
tionalism but also mystical sensibilities, psychological insights and 
creative spirituality, historical experience and contemporary realities. 
The past both Christian and non-Christian is internal in the life of 
our people. Chrysostom’s Creek classical heritage is part of our own 
heritage. A study of history reveals that in every culture and ideology 
there are certain constants and irreducible ideological components. 
Our classical heritage includes several such components. 

Moreover, students of theology should always remember that St. 
John Chrysostom received a liberal education, studying Creek 
language, history, literature, and philosophy for the sake of a more 
successful ministry of the Gospel (exeskethe tois logois pros diako- 
nian ton theion logon — writes his biographer Palladios. 38 

^Palladios, Diaiogos, 5. In contrast to H. Moore, the translator, and P. R. Cole- 
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No wonder why after some disastrous experiments in recent years, 
many seminaries are reintroducing to their curricula the basics, in¬ 
cluding Creek and Latin languages and humanities. 

Can we afford to do less in our theological education? 


man-Norton, the editor of the Dialogos, A. H. M. Jones believes that the phrase 
“diakonia ton theion logon” means that Chrysostom was preparing for civil service 
rather than the priesthood. See A. H. M. Jones, “St. John Chrysostom’s Parentage 
and Education,’’ Harvard Theological Review 46 (1953) 171-73. 
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The translation of “o6k &6td<popo<;” should be as “not unlike” 
to show that the energy proceeds from the essence and both are 
uncreated. 

The present volume of the thought of Saint Gregory Palamas 
makes it available to a large audience in the Western world. We are 
therefore in Professor Sinkweicz’s debt for this significant contribu¬ 
tion to the better understanding of the thought of a great theologian 
of considerable stature and influence on Orthodox theology. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Liturgical Literacy: from Anamnesis to Worship. By Dennis C. Smolar- 
ski, S. J. Mahway, NJ: Paulist Press, 1990. Pp. 216. $10.95, soft. 

In today’s world, effective communication often paves the way 
for a proper understanding of other people, their ideas and thoughts, 
their beliefs, and their condition within a given context. Refusal to 
communicate with others may make an individual socially mute, dumb, 
and unrelational—closed off, as it were, from new ideas and from 
communally sharing those ideas. To not he able to communicate is 
one thing; to not want to relate with others though provokes a self¬ 
alienation which may ultimately lead to a fatal separation from God, 
from the rest of humanity, and from oneselt Humankind, created 
in God’s own “image and likeness” (Gen 1.26), was bestowed the 
gift of intelligible language, the means by which one relates to both 
the Lord and other human beings. 

When one common language is spoken and understood by per¬ 
sons belonging to various groups—social, political, or religious— 
there may be agreement on certain issues raised in discussion. 
Needless to say, there may also continue to be disagreement, confu¬ 
sion, and uncertainty between group members. However, in speak¬ 
ing a common tongue, people learn about each other and “grow in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 
Pt 3.18). They grow in love and respect for one another. Although 
this mutual understanding between persons may not always be enough 
to resolve differences of opinion and belief in today’s pluralistic, 
secular society, speaking a common language certainly creates a firm 
basis upon which to build towards a possible unity between the 
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different groups. 

Fr. Dennis C. Smolarski’s book Liturgical Literacy attempts to 
do just what was stated above: to lay the groundwork for a common 
liturgical language between the various Christian Churches which 
enjoy the benefit of liturgical worship. His central purpose does not 
lie in proving that the Roman Catholic and Eastern Orthodox Chur¬ 
ches, for example, must unite on the basis of common liturgical rites 
and practices. On the contrary, his main objective is to familiarize 
his reader, despite his religious affiliation (Orthodox, Catholic, or Pro¬ 
testant), with the various liturgical names, dates, objects, and actions 
that are commonly found in each of the three major traditions of 
Christianity. For Fr. Smolarski, liturgical literacy is defined as “the 
ability to read about and intelligently discuss the community’s public 
adoration of Cod’’ (p. IX a discussion to be conducted “with a respect 
for and knowledge of history, scripture, tradition, and human nature” 
(p. 1). His hope is that his readers’ “understanding of the nature of 
contemporary worship may be improved if we make use of the various 
forms of human communication available to us, . . . and if we ex¬ 
pand our vocabulary and our understanding of the words and ob¬ 
jects we use in worship” (p.l). Again, a common language makes way 
for worthwhile, intelligible, and productive dialogue: liturgical literacy , 
on the other hand, creates poor verbal interaction between the dif¬ 
ferent worshiping traditions and can easily promote unfair misconcep¬ 
tions and biases between people that separate and wound rather than 
unite and heal. 

In Chapter 1, entitled “Liturgical Literacy,” Fr. Smolarski argues 
that unless Christians of differing backgrounds maintain a common 
language, a common liturgical literacy about their past, their chances 
to build a future advocating inter-faith union are very slim, if not 
impossible. Awareness of each other’s existing traditions, rites, ac¬ 
tions, objects, and history comprises the first critical stage toward 
reunion of the Churches. He writes, “To renew our Church, and have 
it renew the world, we must know what we are talking about, and 
know the various allusions to Scripture, liturgical traditions, and the 
customs of various peoples” (p. 5). Hence, such strong convictions 
have motivated Fr. Smolarski to compile this book, containing lists 
of “over 650 terms old and new, popular and scholarly” (p. 8X helpful 
in the study of Christian liturgies. 

Chapter 2 (“From Anamnesis to Worship”) offers a few thoughts 
on a liturgical flow common to every Christian liturgical tradition: 
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from anamnesis (“the remembrance of Jesus Christ’s salvific work 
on earth, especially the institution of the Holy Eucharist’’) to wor¬ 
ship (“an ‘active’ remembrance, or anamnesis, of the paschal 
mystery—humanity’s salvation through Christ’s death and resurrec¬ 
tion”). As these two terms are located alphabetically towards the begin¬ 
ning and end of the book’s dictionary, they similarly commence and 
terminate the flow of all Christian liturgical worship. By remember¬ 
ing God’s salvific work of love through Jesus Christ, a Christian unites 
this past event to the present and transforms it into a potent present 
reality which impacts heavily upon his life through worship. Fr. Dennis 
writes, “From anamnesis to worship —that is the flow of Christian 
life. We remember and we celebrate. We remember what God has 
done, and we worship the God who acts” (p. 13). 

In Chapter 3, entitled “From Thanksgiving Back to Epiclesis,” 
Fr. Smolarski simply states that all liturgical worship follows a cycle 
involving thanksgiving for all of God’s blessings and epiclesis, the 
“calling upon” God to sanctify his people through the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit. This pattern, common in the prayers for the dedica¬ 
tion of the Temple in Jerusalem by Solomon (see 1 Kgs 8 and 2 Chr 
6), also occurs at every liturgical celebration of the people of God, 
in both Eastern and Western Christianity. 

Chapter 4 (“From Past to Future”) points out how our past shapes 
our future. Concerning liturgical language, Fr. Smolarski observes, 
“We need to know what a word meant to early Christians, and what 
that same word should mean to Christians of the coming millennium. 
All this involves liturgical literacy” (p. 19). A student of liturgy needs 
to be able to locate a certain term regarding worship within its pro¬ 
per context, understand its meaning in that context, and apply the 
term in an appropriate contemporary liturgical setting. Thus, liturgical 
literacy involves the placement of liturgical words, actions, etc. in 
their original context, in order for them to be comprehended more 
fully and carefully. A word such as anaphora, for example, may have 
a slightly variable connotation today then it had in the first or se¬ 
cond century, A. D. Nonetheless, this book’s purpose, to reiterate, 
is not to suggest a definitive means of unity between the three major 
Christian Churches on the basis of a common liturgical literacy. 
Rather, the intent is to focus on litrugical worship, to familiarize each 
Christian with his fellow Christian’s liturgical tradition, and to pro¬ 
vide an accurate and firm basis upon which inter-faith dialogue of 
a sacramental/liturgical nature may continue between Eastern Ortho- 
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dox, Roman Catholic, and Protestant Christians. 

Chapter 5 (“Overview”), 6 (“Foundations: List 1”), 7 (“Contem¬ 
porary Fluency: List 2”X and 8 (“Historical and Technical Proficiency: 
List 3”) basically introduce the lists of selected liturgical terms, split 
up into three different groupings and defined separately and fully 
in Chapter 9 (“The Dictionary”). These three lists, appearing in a 
hierarchical order, exist for a purpose: they allow the reader to place 
himself in the list which his knowledge or interest allots, letting him 
progress from one list to the other at his own pace. List 1 (“Founda¬ 
tions”) consists of 100 core terms which Fr. Smolarski feels constitute 
the basic vocabulary on which a concrete knowledge of present-day 
liturgy can be built. Words such as “Amen,” “Easter,” “Lord’s 
Prayer,” and “priest” are included in this list. List 2 (“Contemporary 
Fluency”) consists of those additional terms which ought to be known 
by one who wishes to delve into a deeper study of the varying Chris¬ 
tian liturgical traditions. This list includes terms such as “Apostles’ 
Creed,” “chasuble,” “Kyrie,” and “Pascha.” In conclusion, the third 
list (“Historical and Technical Proficiency”) consists of terms to be 
known in order to appreciate scholarly—though popular—articles on 
liturgical questions, questions prone to incite much discussion and 
argumentation. Among the words in this list are “epitrachelion,” 
“economy,” “Paul VI, Pope,” and “synergy.” 

Chapter 9 (“The Dictionary”), which makes up the bulk of 
Liturgical Literacy , lists alphabetically (in capitals and bold-faced type) 
each term as it appears in the previous three chapters, or word lists. 
Immediately after each term, a number of parentheses makes reference 
to the word list in which the word appears. If a particular word within 
the definition of a term appears in bold-face type, this signifies that 
the word itself is pertinent and should be looked up for further 
reference and clarification. A self-reference and any other important 
concepts related to the term are noted in italics. Finally, at the end 
of the book, Fr. Smolarski includes an extensive and helpful 
bibliography of liturgical literature which he apparently consulted 
to compose Liturgical Literacy . Although the majority of sources men¬ 
tioned are predominantly Roman Catholic, he includes a few Orthodox 
works, such as Fr. Alexander Schmemann’s The Eucharist: Sacra- 
ment of the Kingdom and Introduction to Liturgical Theology . 

All in all, Fr. Smolarski’s Liturgical Literacy is an excellent, well 
organized, and helpful reference aid in the study of Christian liturgies. 
For a book of just over 200 pages, his work contains a wide selection 
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of liturgical terms which the reader will, no doubt, wish to explore. 
He could have included a wider array of terms (no one can deny the 
vast plethora of existing Christian terminology!); however, the word 
lists found in this book have been appropriately arranged to repre¬ 
sent the liturgical tradition of which they are a part. Another positive 
aspect of this book lies in the simplicity of the definitions provided. 
Each definition, brief or long, is simple to understand, concise, and 
clear. Finally, the book, I feel, succeeds in its purpose of effecting 
a mutual understanding and respect among Christians of different 
liturgical backgrounds. 

A few criticisms about the book must also be brought to atten¬ 
tion. First, it appears as though the bibliography, as used by Fr. 
Smolarski, relies more heavily on Roman Catholic resources instead 
of giving equal weight to Orthodox or even Protestant material. This 
is evident by the inclusion of only two Orthodox authors in the 
bibliography. Although a Catholic reference book may have been used 
to define an Orthodox term, an Orthodox book used as a reference 
would give a better and clearer explanation of the word. For exam¬ 
ple, the word “epitrachelion” (the stole worn by Eastern Orthodox 
clergymen) is defined simply for what it is and for what it looks like; 
the author does not talk about its symbolism, something surely to 
be touched upon by an Orthodox work of reference. Another criticism 
to be made about Fr. Smolarski’s book revolves around a sometimes 
careless and perhaps biased definition of terms, in which one can 
easily notice a Western interpretation and influence. For example, 
the date “1054” is defined as the traditional date of the Great Schism, 
whic “separated the Orthodox east from the Catholic west” and which 
“isolated the Byzantine style of liturgical rites from the Roman style” 
(p. 49). Many Orthodox historians and theologians alike would respond 
that this definition is unfair, claiming that the Orthodox Church is 
the original Church of Christ, and it was the West which separated 
from the East Even such an assessment may appear unfair to Catholics 
and so, perhaps a safer, as well as accurate, definition, may be: “The 
traditional year of the Great Schism, in which the Christian Church 
became divided, with the Western churches taking the name “Roman 
Catholic” and the Eastern churches “Eastern Orthodox.” In such 
a work which obviously attempts to foster a mutual understanding 
and respect among the various Christian liturgical traditions, it is 
vital to provide accurate information in a careful and unbiased way, 
using as many Christian references as possible. 
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In all, though, Fr. Dennis Smolarski’s book Liturgical Literacy 
is an excellent study of Christian liturgical terminology. The book 
is not only a large credit to its author, it is also an indispensable 
reference manual for all students of Christian liturgy and for the 
Church at large as she prepares to enter into her second millennium 
of existence. 

Stelyio Muksuris 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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of Nazianzos, St. Basil, and St. John Chrysostom) and the Seven 
Ecumenical Synods (325,381,431,451,553,680, 787), the Iconoclastic 
struggle (726-843), the greatest of all patriarchs Photios (857-867, 
878-886), the so-called “Schism of 1054” (Michael Keroularios 
patriarch), the attempts at Reunion (Lyon 1274, Florence 1439), the 
Patriarchates of Jeremiah II of the 16th century, to the greatest Or¬ 
thodox Patriarch of modern times, Athenagoras, whose attempts at 
reconciliation and ecumenical relations with other Christian chur¬ 
ches are now legendary. 

Deno Geanakoplos shows what the Ecumenical Patriarchate has 
contributed over two millenia and how it has “managed, as it must, 
to carry on its mission of leadership over the Orthodox Churches of 
the world, including the Orthodox Church of America which is directly 
under patriarchal jurisdiction” with all of the world’s Orthodox regard¬ 
ing it as “the first among equals” (pp. 26-27). 

A Short History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantino¬ 
ple (330-1990) is an indispensable guide for all Orthodox Christians 
and for all those who wish to understand the Orthodox Church in 
proper historical perspective. 


John Rexine 
Colgate University 


'H ’ExxArjoiaorixr} dvuTtagddeoig *EAAfjv<ov xal Aauvcw . . . 858 - 
1439 [The Ecclesiastical Diversification of the Greeks and the Latins 
. . . 858-1439]. By Methodios G. Fouyas. Athens, 1990. Pp. 501. 
Paper. 

This major volume should be of interest to scholars, historians, 
and theologians alike interested in the relations between the mediaeval 
Greek East and the Latin West. In addition to its intrinsic value as 
a scholarly historical and theological study of various stages in the 
relations between the two halves of mediaeval Christendom, it should 
appeal to modern ecumenists engaged in theological dialogues and 
inter-faith relations. 

Furthermore the present book is more than a theological analysis 
and historical account of events that took place between the ninth 
and the fifteenth century of our era; it is an anatomy of the psyche 
of two related but also different people, who shared a common faith 
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for nearly eight hundred years. As such it is a balanced and objec¬ 
tive study, written in a serious and agonizing ecumenical spirit. 

Following an illuminating introduction of some ten pages, the 
volume is divided into five parts and forty-two chapters. The first 
part reviews the place of the Christian Church in the two halves of 
the Roman Empire—the Greek East and the Latin West. The chapters 
“Two Worlds—One Church,” “The Synodic System of the Church,” 
and the “Pentarchy of the Patriarchs” are of particular interest to 
those in Christian dialogues. Differences between the two worlds of 
Christendom are traced back to the fifth century. The author discerns 
the need for a rediscovery of the Pentarchy in its apostolic significance 
and advocates the convocation of an ecumenical council between the 
Eastern Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches to resolve the 
dividing theological issues. 

The issues of the period under discussion can be summarized in 
four: the papal claims for supremacy of authority (the Christian East 
always accorded primacy of honor to the Patriarch or Pope of the 
West); the theological problem of the filioque addition to the Nicaean- 
Constantinopolitan creed; the azyma (unleavened bread in the 
Eucharist); and the purgatorium. 

Notwithstanding theological and ecclesiastical differences, one may 
add that some of the misunderstandings can be traced back to the 
attitudes of the Roman West toward the Greek East and vice-versa. 
From as early as the 2nd century B. C., the Roman West looked down 
upon the Greek East from a position of political power while the Greek 
East looked down upon the Latin West from a position of intellec¬ 
tual power. The Greeks never forgot Horatius’ pronouncement “that 
captive Greece took its captor captive and introduced to the rustic 
Latins the arts.” And the Latins never forgot Cato’s and Cicero’s 
acknowledgement that the Romans received much-too-much from the 
Greeks but that they were better than their benefactors. 

The Christian Church, nurtured in the Greek and Roman world, 
inherited not only the thought-world but also the attitudes prevail¬ 
ing in the Roman Empire. This leads Dr. Fouyas to stress that the 
Greek Christian East cared more for the spiritual presence of the 
Church in the world, while the Latin Christian West concerned itself 
more with organizational structure, centralization of authority, even 
political power, especially after the collapse of Roman imperial rule 
following the conquest of the West by the barbarians. While the Chris¬ 
tian East emphasized the importance of the Pentarchy and the Synodic 
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system as the seat of supreme authority in the Church, the Christian 
West sought to establish an ecclesiastical monarchy. In Rome’s at¬ 
titude toward the East the author discerns principles of the inheritance 
from pagan Rome and the Roman Empire. 

Throughout the book, the author points out similarities and 
dissimilarities between the two worlds of Christendom—in terms of 
theology, ecclesiastical polity, and political theory and practice. He 
is objective and critical of attitudes by both Greeks and Latins, Popes 
and Patriarchs. He quotes the sources extensively and reproduces 
letters and documents to illustrate various points of interpretation. 

In brief, the present volume, the magnum opus of Dr. Fouyas’ 
writings, is a well-researched and thought-out study of contemporary 
significance. As an interpretive thesis, it is bound to encounter op¬ 
posite points of view. Some of the author’s positions may be challenged 
by Western theologians. Nevertheless the author raises serious ques¬ 
tions which will stimulate reconsiderations of theological stances in 
both camps and lead to dialogues. This in itself is no mean 
accomplishment. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton State College 


Saint Gregory Nazianzen: Selected Poems . Translated with an In¬ 
troduction by John McGuckin. Oxford: Sisters of Love of God Press, 
1989. Pp. xx + 24, soft. 

The fourth century of the Christian era, known as the golden age of 
Christianity, includes the contribution of the great father and patriarch 
of Constantinople Gregory the Theologian, who was one of the most 
eloquent men of his time and a great defender of Orthodoxy. 

In this work, Dr. McGuckin presents an excellent introduction 
to the life and thought of Saint Gregory. He contextualizes the per¬ 
son and theology. The author begins with a brief biography, that is, 
the place and time of his birth and education under the best Chris¬ 
tian and pagan teachers of philosophy and rhetoric. In addition the 
author gives us a clear picture of Gregory’s travels, his devotion to 
his father, his loyalty to friendships, his ministry to the Church, and 
especially his literary achievements. Included is a clear, but brief ex¬ 
position of his method of theologizing and the theology of the Church. 
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Male Domination of Woman 
in the Writings of Saint John Chrysostom 


VALERIE KARRAS 


THE BYZANTINE CHURCH FATHERS HAVE NEVER BEEN ACCUSED OF 
being feminists, and John Chrysostom is no exception. In fact, his 
comments in such works as On Virginity and On One Marriage regard¬ 
ing the proper role for woman within society and the life of her family 
have often been considered at the least very traditional, and in modern 
terms quite sexist. However, despite the works of such persons as 
Elizabeth Clark ( Jerome, Chrysostom and Friends ), no one seems to 
have undertaken the task of examining methodically his ontological 
views on woman or her fundamental relationship to man. These views 
can be garnered from the earlier-mentioned works as well as from, 
in particular, his homilies on Genesis and on 1 Corinthians. Is he 
really a theological sexist who hypocritically valued close relation¬ 
ships with female friends? 

I would like to summarize Chrysostom’s views on the ontological 
nature of woman. It is worth prefacing this by noting that Chrysostom 
does not seem to believe that gender will exist in the resurrection. 1 
However, Chrysostom, one of the most pragmatic and pastorally- 
minded Church Fathers, generally deals with humanity as it does ex¬ 
ist now, and his anthropological views are based on the creation nar¬ 
rative in Genesis. 

Genesis 1.26-27 is one of the bases for his views on woman vis-A- 
vis the image of God. This is from the first creation account, by the 
so-called Priestly redactors: 

'On Matthew, Horn. 70, 3, PC 58.658. 
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Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness; and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the birds of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creeps upon 
the earth. So God created man in his own image, in the image 
of God he created him; male and female he created them (Gen 
1.27). 

Chrysostom interprets these verses in an inclusive sense. He con¬ 
sistently affirms that woman shares with man all the traits of God’s 
image. These include virtue, free will (which in the prelapsarian state 
meant freedom from all passions or other necessities as well) 2 and 
dominion over the created world. 3 

But there is a second creation account, part of the so-called Yahwist 
tradition. 

Then the Lord God said, “It is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him a helper fit for him. .. So the 
Lord God caused a deep sleep to fall upon the man, and while 
he slept took one of his ribs and closed up its place with flesh; 
and the rib which the Lord God had taken from the man he 
made into a woman and brought her to the man. Then the 
man said, “This at last is bone of my bones and flesh of my 
flesh_” (Gen 2.18, 21-23). 

This account, which chronicles the creation of Eve from the side 
of Adam, is used by Chrysostom for what I call his “derivative” theory 
of the image of God in woman, which I will discuss shortly. However, 
he also uses it to emphasize that woman is 6poouoio? and 6[xoyev^; 
to man. God has not made a new creation in woman. Rather, he has 
simply constructed another human being — hence, the use of the 
word ofxoSofxco. Adam needed someone with whom to converse (npoo- 
8iaX£yo(xaiX with whom to share, someone who could provide him 
with human communion, and woman met that need perfectly. 4 

But what is Chrysostom’s opinion on the fundamental nature of 
the relationship between man and woman? And specifically, how 

2 On Genesis , Horn. IS and 17. 

3 Ibid. Horn. 10, PC 53.84-85. 

4 Ibid. Horn. IS, 3, PG 53.121-22. 
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does he treat the issue of male domination of woman? 1 Corinthians 
11 has often been used to support the notion that there is a natural 
domination of woman by man. The key Pauline verses are as follows: 

But I want you to understand that the head of every man is 
Christ, the head of a woman is her husband, and the head of 
Christ is Cod. .. .[Man] is the image and glory of Cod; but 
woman is the glory of man. (For man was not made from 
woman, but woman from man. Neither was man created for 
woman, but woman for man.). . . (Nevertheless, in the Lord 
woman is not independent of man nor man of woman; for as 
woman was made from man, so man is now born of woman. 
And all things are from Cod.) (1 Cor 11.3, 7-9, 11-12). 

Paul’s words in 1 Corinthians obviously refer to Cenesis 2.21-22, 
cited earlier, but with a different connotation. Woman is the glory 
of man because she was made for and from him. Chrysostom in his 
homilies on 1 Corinthians, treats this issue at length. He speaks of 
man and woman each exhibiting the symbols appropriate to their 
respective states of domination and subjection. 5 Woman errs when 
she transgresses the proper order since going beyond the limits and 
laws ordained by Cod diminishes her. 6 He even asserts that male 
domination is “natural” and seems to boast of male superiority: 

“But the woman is the glory of the man.” Therefore the rule 
of the man is natural.... This is again a second superiority, 
nay, rather also a third, and a fourth, the first being, that Christ 
is the head of us, and we of the woman; a second, that we are 
the glory of Cod, but the woman of us; a third, that we are 
not of the woman but she of us; a fourth, that we are not for 
her, but she for us. 7 

But what kind of “rule” does Chrysostom understand in this con¬ 
text, specifically in terms of his affirming Paul’s view that woman 

5 Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians, Horn. 26, 3-4, PG 61.216-18. 

6 Ibid. 4, col 217. 

7 Ibid. col. 218. English translation in John Chrysostom, Homilies on the Epistles 
of Paul to the Corinthians. Oxford trans., rev. and annot. by Talbot W. Chambers. 
“Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers,” Vol. 12 (Grand Rapids, 1969) repr., p. 153. 
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is the glory of man? Elizabeth Clark 8 interprets Chrysostom’s com¬ 
ments in this respect as evidence that he does not believe woman 
truly to reflect Cod’s image. 9 And George Tavard, like Clark, inter¬ 
prets Chrysostom as believing that God’s “image in man resides in 
his power, analogous to God’s dominion over all,” 10 a power which 
woman presumably does not share. But, as mentioned earlier, 
Chrysostom grants woman full participation in God’s image, and he 
explicitly grants the power of dominion to woman in his 10th Homi¬ 
ly on Genesis. 11 

How then are we to understand Chrysostom? Man and woman 
are equally made according to the image of God. However, as 
Theodoros Zissis suggests, 12 Chrysostom’s view of their ontological 
relationship to each other is based on 1 Corinthians 11.3 and 11.7, 
i.e., it reflects the relationship between the Father and the Son as 
expressed in Colossians 1.15. 13 It is important to remember that in 
Greek patristic theology the trinitarian relationship is considered to 
be “hierarchical.” Thus, reference is made to the “monarchy of the 
Father” without implying any submission or denigration of the Son 
or the Holy Spirit. It simply refers to the ontological relationship 
among the three persons of the Trinity, an analogy which Chrysostom 
applies to the relationship between man and woman. In other words, 
as the Son is begotten of the Father, so woman is derived from man. 
Chrysostom declares this quite explicity when, in his exegesis of 1 
Corinthians 11.3, he explains that one must understand “head” in 
terms of cause or origin (xata t6 ocfxiov): 

For had Paul meant to speak of rule and subjection, as thou 

8 Elizabeth A. Clark, Jerome, Chrysostom, and Friends: Essays and Translations 
(New York, 1979X pp. 5-6 and 24-25, n. 29. 

9 Clark, p. 6, and George H. Tavard, Woman in Christian Tradition (Notre Dame, 
1973), p. 86, try to separate Chrysostom’s use of such terms as dpoofotoc and afofj 
fxop^rj from his concept of image, rather than recognizing the dual nature he ascribes 
to the term itself. 

10 Tavard, p. 86. 

"Chrysostom, On Genesis , Horn. 10,34, PG 53:85 and Horn. 17,8. So Theodoros 
Zissis, "AvOgamos *ai xSofioq bt tfj obcovopip tod Geoti xard tfo Tegdv Xgvo6orofiov, 
’AvatXfxta BXatd&ojv 9 (Thessakmike, 197IX p. 79, notes: ’Ev xjj dpxrydvcp xoroordou 
fj yuvfi tlvai tytfotfju* itpfo x6v &v&pa, |uttx<*xxx tffc &d too *6qiou &pX% dbcoteXoCksa 
dxt pdvov dbcapaCTT)TOv (JoriflAv too dcvSpdc, AXXA xatl 5paov afoot* 5v.” 

12 Zissis, p. 80. 

13 *‘[Christ], who is the image of the invisible God. . . 
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sayest, he would not have brought forward the instance of a 
wife, but rather of a slave and master. For what if the wife 
be under subjection to us? it is as a wife, as free, as equal in 
honor. And the Son also, though he did become obedient to 
the Father, it was as the Son of God, it was as God. 14 

Thus, Chrysostom’s “derivative” theory of the image based on 
1 Corinthians establishes a preeminence of honor for the man but 
does not support an ontological male domination. Chrysostom, 
however, obviously believes that there is male domination in the pre¬ 
sent order of human society. He even finds positive aspects to this. 
Interestingly, he applies monarchist political theory to the question 
of submission. 15 Woman is subjected to man since “equality pro¬ 
vokes fighting.” 16 Certainly, democracy for the Byzantines was 
synonymous with anarchy. He also feels that man would have resented 
woman’s role in the Fall and so caused warfare between the sexes. 17 
Man’s domination of woman therefore presumably subverts this 
tendency and preserves peace and unity between the sexes. 

Zissis shares this view, but he applies it even to the initial rela¬ 
tionship between man and woman, 18 a view which Chrysostom’s 
writings do not support For example, in his exegesis of 1 Corinthians 
11, Chrysostom quite clearly recognizes that male domination was 
not part of the initial order: 

Wherefore you see, she was not subjected as soon as she was 
made; nor, when He brought her to the man, did either she 
hear any such thing from God, nor did the man say any such 
word to hen he said indeed that she was “bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh:” (Gen. 2.23) but of rule or subjection 
he no where made mention to her. 19 

14 Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians, 26,2, PC 61.214-15; NPNF 12, p. 150. Clark, 
p. 2, appears to miss this point completely. 

15 See Clark, pp. 1-2. 

16 Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians , Horn. 26,2(3), PG 61.215: yhg fompta (JL^xw 
iwHei” Zissis, for example, regarding man’s postlapsarian domination of woman, 
asserts (p. 181) that “[P]ooixfig icpofuXdam <x5xtj ty igouofo] lx too tffc dvapx&xg 
xati tfjg dbeufkpvrpfoc. xh tfodcytt pdcxotg, W toOto 6 0e6g SrijpOpcnat 

xata totourov tpdicov t^v xotvwvfav.” 

17 lbid. See Zissis, p. 143. 

18 Zissis, pp. 79-80: “*H tyumpfa odraj 8iv argiaCvti xfjv tig tag jicmfo a&t&v axlastg 
&Xeu[ttv dcpxTjg ttvog xat Itpapxftjwag, 8t6tt i\ fXXtujKg xataatplfti xty Ivdrrjta.” 

19 Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians , Horn. 26,2 (3), PG 61.215; NPNF 12, pp. 150-51. 
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When, then, does Chrysostom believe male domination to have 
begun and what is its nature? We must return to his homilies on 
Genesis to understand Chrysostom's theory of cause and effect. He 
asserts that man rules and woman submits, but ties it not only to 
Genesis 2 and 1 Corinthians, but to Genesis 3.16: “yet your desire 
shall be for your husband, and he shall rule over you.” 20 This last 
verse concerns the results of Eve’s disobedience to God. Chrysostom, 
faithful to the Genesis account, views male domination as a compo¬ 
nent of the postlapsarian human condition. 21 It is woman’s punish¬ 
ment for leading man from God. 22 Thus, because woman abused her 
equality, she is now relegated to a new subordination, “natural” within 
the fallen state of Man. 23 

Zissis interprets Chrysostom as condemning Eve not simply for 
leading Adam astray, but for attempting to dominate him. 24 Apply¬ 
ing Chrysostom’s analogy of the male-female relationship to the head 
and body, Zissis asserts that Eve transgressed the bounds of her pro¬ 
per nature by leading Adam rather than following him. 23 And in¬ 
deed, Chrysostom accuses Adam of reversing the proper order, of 
allowing the body to lead the head by following Eve rather than cor¬ 
recting her. 26 Yet it is because he has reversed the order and 

^Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn. 8, 4, PC 53.73 and 26, 2, 215. 

21 For the opposite view, see Clark, pp. 4-6, and Zissis, pp. 80-81. The latter claims 
that Chrysostom “81x*tat ti|v pdoti Tfjt Srptoupyiac faoToryjjv rfj; yuvoctxdc el{ tiv 
avSpa' dncXuc tov£?ei xtpioo&ttpov td xat tl; tiv ITauXov datavrtov otoixnov tijt if at-rfa? 
tfj? djiaprla; inixAmtof xfjc SouXefa; tffc yovatxdj.” 

^avard, p. 17, sees this as an actual “reversal of the order of the universe 
achieved in Eden [where] woman in innocence was the acme of creation/’ 

23 Tavard, p. 89, and Bernard CriUet (in Chrysostom, On Virginity, “Introduction 
Generate,” Sources Chredennes no. 125, p. 59, n. 2) agree that Chrysostom sees 
male domination of woman as a postlapsarian condition. Also see S. Verosta, Johan¬ 
nes Chrysostomus als Staatsphilosoph und Geschichtstheologe (Graz-Vienna-Cologne, 
1960) whom Zissis cites, p. 80, regarding his view that female submission is “sekun- 
dares Naturrecht” according to Chrysostom. 

24 Zissis, p. 80. 

^Zissis, p. 177. 

^Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn. 17,4, PG 53.139: “Ke?oX4| yip el rffc yuvatxdc, 
xat 8ia ai txeCvr) icap/jxfa & xfjv xd&v dv&rxpejac, xat oo pdvov txefoijv otj 8uop8oj- 
aa$, dXXi xat au*fxaxe<xxdta0TK xat 8£ov zb Xoinbv a&yjx xfl xe^aXfi fttta&xi, zb IvavtCov 
yiyove, xat V) xt^a \i\ x$ Xout$ o&paxt tfrjxoXouOrjat, xat <5va> xdtco yiyove. Ata 
xouxo, liu\Z)\ zip xd{iv &wwav 4vfaxpe4ia$, fa xouxou; el vuv, 6 npb xooxoo xoaaoxfl 
86fr] xeptpepXrKiivoc.’* Elsewhere, however, Chrysostm uses the body and head analogy 
to refer to male-female relations after the fall (ibid. 9): “nofav £v zi$ dbcoXoyCav axotri 
Xfycov, 5xi 8ta xfjv yuvaCxa zb xat zb jjpapxov, xat zb Ixpafa; At& xouxo yip xat 
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followed Eve’s human, erroneous counsel over Cod’s command, as he 
makes clear in numerous places. 27 Chrysostom grants the propriety of 
Adam’s listening to Eve, who is his wife and dpoyevjg to him, but he 
condemns Adam’s following Eve instead of Cod. 28 Consequently, he 
warns men not to follow women’s bad advice and warns women not 
to to give bad advice. 29 He does not, however, forbid women to 
counsel men or men to accept that counsel as a general rule. 

Thus, Chrysostom’s emphasis is on Eve’s misuse of her power 
and equality. He amplifies this idea in his homilies both on Genesis 
3.16 and on 1 Corinthians 11, claiming that woman lost her initial 
equality to man because she misused her power by leading him 
astray. 30 He also strengthens the element of personal responsibility 
by noting that she herself forsook her equal partner for a creature — 
the serpent — who was inferior to her and under her domination. 31 


xfjv 8 taxortCav yfyovt rfjv aijv, xai xupio^ a&tffc dnctfAvOrK, tva IxtCw) aoi xaTaxoXoo&fj 
xai pi} ?) xt<p aXfj tot; rcoaiv Empai.” 

^See, e.g., Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn. 17, 4 and 9. 

^Chrysostom, On Genesis , 16, 4, PC 53.130: “IIoXX^ xai too dcv8pA{ ^ paOvpta. 
£{ yap xai Apoysv4}( fjv, xai yuvf| fjv, dXX’ ly&ty fvaoXov E^ovra too 0too t^jv IvtoXtjv, 
xportporlpav toottjv 7coifjoaa8ai xfj; dxalpoo lmOop(a( lxzivr\$, xai pf| xoivamjaai T7fc 
icapapdata*.” 

^Chrysostom, On Genesis , Horn. 17, 9, PC 53.14546. 44 . . . ol piv tva pfj 
dtv£x^vrat tcov Ttovrjpd aopPooXeoooaaiv * cd 51 tva pfj xotoora aoppooXtoa>aiv. * * He 
repeats this a few lines furthen “*AXX* Spox; xai 6 dvfjp xoXX^v -rfjy ^oXaxfy iiu 8 tt- 
xv6a0a>, mare x& 6X£0pux ooppooXtuouaav djcoaeCecOat, xai ^ yoW| EvaoXov Exooaa t^v 
T ifixopCav Ijv ISfEaxo Eoa tt^jv AXl0piav txtCvrp aopPooXfy tiaayayooaa dv 8 pC, pfj 
ToXpdTco Toiaora auppooXtotcv, pr)81 pipt(a0a> t ip EGav, dXX’ tip Axo 8 tlypaTt aaxppo- 
vt£to0a>, xdxtiva auppooXtolTta, & xai ocMjv xai tAv dv 8 pa icdaT)c dxaXXdEti xoXdata^ 
xai TtpeopCa^” 

^Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn 17,8, PG 53.144: “MovovouxJ dxoXoyooptvoc itpA< 
t?jv yovatxa 6 9 iXdv 6 pa>ico( 0eA< xaurd ^Tjaiv, Sri lya> piv 1% dpx% ApdapAv at 
ISryiioupYTjaoc, xai Trfe aorffc d#a$ £v fixaatv aora> xoivawtiv IpooX^Orjv, xai aSaxep to> 
av 8 p(, oorcp xai aoi -rijv xorca xdvrov dpxftv IvtxtCpiaa* dXX’ licu&J) oox ixjpfpv* il$ 
S£ov tq AportpCqt, 8 ia tootA at AnordTra) ap dv 8 p(, ....” And Chrysostom, On Cor¬ 
inthians, Horn. 26, 2(3), PC 61.215: “"Oct 81 xaxax; lyjpfYxtxo ifoooiqt xai ^ ytvo- 
pivTj (IotiQAc iirfpovXo$ toplOr) xai itdvra diccoXtat, t 6 tt dxoutt 8 txaCci>c Xoucdv* tllpAf 
tAv &v 8 pa aou i\ dbcoarpapf) aoo.” Procopius, Commentarii in Genesim, PC 87 (1): 
209A, makes the same comment: 81 dbcdtr) trfc Eoou; rcapfXuat -rijy Ttpfy, xai SooXtjv 
T aorrjv tlpydcaro* 6 yap *A 8 dp oox fyzarifir[ xaxd tAv Btvov *Aic 6 axoXov, AXX* f| yuvfj 
xaxd>< 5p?aaa too Av 8 p 6 <;, ahCa yiyovtv aora> Tf)c xapapdataK* ax; oov oox dp^aaa 
xaXax;, ei^ tA SooXtottv aur?j ictpiTplictToi. 

31 Chrysostom, On Genesis , Horn. 17,8: “’ExtiSfj xaraXncoCaa tAv ApAnpov, xai tAv 
Tfjc otorf^ aot footer xoivaivoovra, xai 8i’ 8v 18ryuoupy£{0v^, tco xovt^ SrjpCcp t$ fyti 
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Chrysostom adds that since Eve did not know how to rule, let her 
learn well how to be ruled. Part of the price of Eve’s role in the Fall, 
then, is silence in church, i.e., exclusion from the ministries of teaching 
and preaching (1 Corinthians 14.34 and 1 Timothy 2.11-13). Yet women 
in the Pauline congregations prophesied (basically, preached) and 
prayed in communal worship (1 Corinthians 11.6; Acts 21.9). So 
Chrysostom too modifies the harshness of these verses, understand¬ 
ing them within the context of one’s individual spiritual level. He 
points out that sometimes the man is deceived while the wife remains 
undeceived. Then, he claims, the order is turned around and Paul 
gives her the right to teach in 1 Corinthians 7.16: “Wife, how do 
you know whether you will save your husband?” 33 In fact, he says, 
“oiiSet? yap oSx<o StSdoxaXoc loxwat Sov^oe-cac ax; yowfj.” M 

This fits into his overall philosophy because, for Chrysostom, the 
purpose of all order (and disorder) is to lead everything back to God. 
Thus, there is a double purpose to the curse in Genesis 3.16. Eve’s 
punishment “fits the crime.” But it also is aimed at woman’s ultimate 
salvation. As Chrysostom remarks to the woman, “it is better for you 
to be subordinate to him and under his rule, than to enjoy license 
and power and bring yourself to the brink.” 34 

But even so, male domination has limits. As mentioned earlier, 
Chrysostom cautions against understanding man as woman’s “head,” 
for instance, in terms of rule and subjection. And in his work On 
Virginity, he notes that in marriage the partners oblige themselves 
to a reciprocal submission. He quotes Genesis 3.16, but wonders what 
the reward is, and states that the master becomes slave to the 
servant. 35 

In conclusion, it is clear that Adam and Eve’s sin disrupted the 
natural order and the initial equality of the sexes. Woman as the 
“image” of man is a description of her ontological relationship to 
man in the created order, a reflection of the relationship between 
the Son and the Father. Chrysostom ascribes woman’s secondary status 


tl? 6|uXfev (XBtiv $knA^9r)j, xal r)y leap’ Ixtlvoo Si£aa6ai oupPooXtfpr 8*4 tout 6 at 
Xoixdv Totk<t> Cicot4ttto, xai xoiMv ooo xuptov imopodvoy, watt iif|v towtou Seaxotcfov 
ixtfnxdaxtiv, xal oux lyvuc Spxctv, p40t xaX&f SpxcaQai.” 

“Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn. 17,9, PC 53.145. 

“Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians, Horn. 19, 3 (4), PG 61.155. 

“Chrysostom, On Genesis, Horn. 17, 8, PG 53.145. 

“Chrysostom, On Virginity, 41, Sources Chr&ieunes, no. 125, p. 236. 
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to the Fall and its consequences. Her subjection to man is presumed 
to have a salvific purpose achieved by man's proper guidance of 
woman toward God. But if the woman is the better spiritual guide, 
Chrysostom allows it, even though it subverts the “natural” order 
of fallen humanity. (This exercise of o(xovo|ifat can, I think, be seen 
in a political context several centuries later: namely, the reign of the 
empress Irene as auroxpdt-cwp in her own right.) 

Yes, Chrysostom counsels women to be obedient and submissive 
to their husbands. But, this is not because he believes woman to be 
by nature inferior to man or that her ontological relationship to him 
is one of subjection and domination. It must be seen within the con¬ 
text of his encouraging woman to use her subjection to her own 
spiritual benefit, just as he encourages the slave not to take advan¬ 
tage of his freedom even when it is offered to him. 36 Yet the hus¬ 
band is also cautioned against a domineering attitude toward his wife. 
And of course, as Chrysostom points out in his work On Virginity, 
celibacy frees woman from many of these effects of humanity's fallen 
state. 

3< See Chrysostom, On 1 Corinthians, Horn. 19,4, PC 61.156, for his exegesis of 
1 Cor. 7.21. He writes: “’AXX’ el xai SGvaaatt iXtu0tpo< ytvfoOau, (xaXXov XP%® 1 ‘ 
Tooxfon, |iaXXov SouXiue. Katl tt Sfpcott tAv 8uv&|isvov IXcoOepwOijvau, xtXiuti |x£vtiv 
SouXav; 01Xtov 8ti§xi, 5n oo&v (IXdartei V| SouXefa, &XXa dxpiXei.” 
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Must God Remain Greek? 

Orthodox Reflections on Christian Faith and Culture 


STANLEY S. HARAKAS 


I AM GRATEFUL TO TOM BEST AND T. K. THOMAS FOR THE INVITATION 
to put down on paper some of my reflections on the Seventh Assembly 
for this issue of The Ecumenical Review , while I am still at the 
Assembly. Tomorrow we leave Canberra for our homes, and I reflect 
on the numerous wonderful experiences shared here during these two 
weeks. 

The Canberra experience — to say the least — has been rich, 
varied, and complex. It would take many more pages than I have 
to merely list them, and much more space to interpret them. Never¬ 
theless, for me as an Orthodox priest and theologian, the overarching 
concern has been the confrontation in this Assembly of a liberation 
theology approach to mission and church life with the traditional ap¬ 
proach to theology and church life. 

In one of the conference newspaper stories, Conrad Reiser be¬ 
moaned that these two perspectives did not have an opportunity to 
get beyond conflict and contrast. In this reflection (and it cannot be 
considered anything more than that), I want to address the issue of 
these two approaches to the Christian message while still immersed 
,in the Assembly context. 

What happened here was not a first encounter for me with persons 
or ideas inspired by the approach to theology, religion, ethics, and 
missions that begins from the ground up. For example, there was 
a conference I attended in Philadelphia a number of years ago whose 
theme was that Christian encounter with other religions should begin 
with a rejection by Christians of the uniqueness of Christ and his 
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saving work. Such views were promoted in the persons and writings 
of Paul Knitter, Raimundo Pannikar, Wilfred Cantwell Smith, and 
Leonard Swidler. I remember reacting quite negatively then, a 
response that appeared in the published proceedings, Howard's 
Universal Theology of Religion , 

A similar negative reaction was provoked during the Assembly 
by Professor Chung's presentation in which the Holy Spirit was seen 
as the “spirit" of many different persons and things, including 
religious beings and ideas from her traditional Korean background. 
These lines are provoked by this reaction. 

Must God Remain Greek? 

Robert Hood, a black theologian in the United States, raised this 
issue recently in a provocative way by asking at this year’s American 
Academy of Religion meeting in the title of his presentation: “Must 
God Remain Greek? Can Euro-American Christian Doctrines Be In¬ 
clusive for Afro God-Talk?" It was his way of asking whether for Chris¬ 
tianity, there was only one way of articulating the Christian faith. 
He asked the question “Must God Remain Greek?" to point to the 
historical and cultural setting of the apostolic community and the 
early Church, which formulated its method of conveying the “Good 
News" influenced by a Greek world, with its problems, language, 
metaphysics, and religious preconceptions. 

In this context, to ask if God is Greek is to react sharply against 
an approach to Christianity that apparently sanctifies one culture and 
its thought forms at the expense of every other. In the specific con¬ 
texts of Black, Feminist, and Third World theological approaches, 
the pain of this question becomes even sharper. For Blacks and others 
of color, the question also asks if God is white; for women, it asks 
if God is male; for Third World Christians, it asks if God is a colo¬ 
nialist. In missionary, indigeneous, local church terms it is a reac¬ 
tion against a missionary tactic that too readily discarded a suppressed 
local national and cultural values and experience, in order to impose 
the supposed superior European values on “less developed" peoples. 
To ask “Must God Remain Greek?" is a way of struggling to find 
and identify the validity of one’s own existence and its legitimacy 
in the Kingdom of God. 

It is not difficult to understand why a spirit of rebelliousness ac¬ 
companies the question. As I reflect on the way some respond to the 
question, I try to do so in the comprehensive, inclusive, revelatory, 
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mystical, sacramental tradition of Eastern Orthodox Christianity. Must 
God Remain Greek? My answer is paradoxical: No! Yes! Somehow! 

God Is Not Greek — Nor Korean , Nor Australian , Nor White . . . 

The first lesson an Orthodox student of theology learns is the fun¬ 
damental distinction between God and everything eke. This “apo- 
phatic,” or negative, theological approach telk us that in a fundamen¬ 
tal and essential way nothing in human experience can be identified 
with what God is. For this reason, the Orthodox begin their theologiz¬ 
ing with an affirmation of unbridgeable ignorance of creatures regard¬ 
ing what God is in the very being of divine existence. It was Saint 
John of Damascus who in the eighth century summarized this view: 
“God is unknowable and incomprehensible. The only thing knowable 
and comprehensible about God is his unknowability and his incompre¬ 
hensibility.” 

Those who would theologize should tack that quote at eye-level 
above their writing desks (or computer monitors). No system of 
thought, no human categories, no cultural expressions, no human 
words, no art, no symbols, can fully capture the being of God for us. 
God is simply, fully, and totally transcendent to human experience 
in his being. God is not Greek. Nor is God Korean, nor European, 
nor Australian, nor white, black or yellow, nor male or female. 
Everyone who reflects on God must stand in awe before God’s total 
holy otherness. To call God “holy” precisely means that we 
acknowledge God’s transcendence. 

Yes, €i God Is Greek ” in Important Ways for Christians 

The second thing a student of Orthodox theology learns is that 
while God is wholly unknown and totally unapproachable in his being 
(the divine essence), God has made himself known to the created world 
and to humanity through his divine energies. For the Orthodox, God’s 
energies are nothing other than God reaching out to create, sustain, 
provide for, nurture, and save the cosmos that he has created. The 
divine energies are divine grace. Every creature and person and 
culture is sustained by the energies of God. In this sense all creation 
is imbued with the Spirit of God, even when it is distorted and cor¬ 
rupted by sin. Similarly, every human existence and every human 
culture is in some way or another sustained by divine grace, i.e., the 
divine energies. 

The story of salvation, however, makes a clear distinction between 
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the sustaining energies of Cod and the redeeming, restoring, heal¬ 
ing, saving energies of God. This story of salvation is based on the 
use for divine purpose of two cultures, the Hebrew and the Greek, 
to convey the saving message. The key to this statement, however, 
is not the cultures mentioned, but the “use” of them. Both were 
“used” to become vehicles of communication with and for redemp¬ 
tion and salvation. 

It is very important to see how they were used. A good example 
is the prologue to the Gospel of John. From the early Greek philo¬ 
sopher Herakleitos, the Greek word “logos” served the interests of 
philosophy. Every major Greek philosopher used it. It was a sign and 
mark of Greek culture, if anything could be. But the Fourth Gospel's 
use of it had to be unrecognizable to first century Greek philosophers. 
You could say that in Christian hands the Greek term “logos” was 
scooped out so that only the shell remained. That was all the Greek 
that was left. In the Gospel of John, the term “logos” was packed 
with a new meaning, a Christian meaning, an incarnational, trinitarian 
meaning. 

Now this is my point. The Scriptures we have are the only ones 
we have. The Christian tradition preceded the Greek Scriptures, gave 
them this concrete form, and subsequently interpreted them. The 
Scriptures themselves use Hebrew and Greek. The vehicles we have 
to understand the revelation of God are formulated in this particular 
cultural form. We have no other. But the reality is that these sources 
of revelation are the products of an incarnational reality. In themselves 
the Hebrew culture and the Greek culture are not sources of revela¬ 
tion, not redemptive, not adequate for the renewal of the cosmos, 
including the life of fallen and sinful human beings. 

Is God Greek? Well, in the sense that this particular culture pro¬ 
vided the outward form for the expression of God’s revelation in Jesus 
Christ, the answer is “yes.” There is this Hebrew/Greek particularity 
which simply cannot be substituted by any other. But, if “God is 
Greek” in this sense, it is an external identification. After all, we are 
told that in Christ, “there is no Jew, nor Greek” (Gal 3.28). There 
is a tightrope here that requires us to walk it with care. There is a 
paradox here that should not be relaxed. 

In ecumenical relations, the WCC Basis serves to keep this reality 
before us. The basis expresses this core reality: the Trinity and the 
Savior Jesus Christ and the Church. In the history of the Church it 
was expressed in its Creed: an affirmation of Father, Son, and Holy 
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Spirit, of the saving person and work of Jesus Christ, of the Church, 
the sacraments, and the eschatological expectation of the Kingdom. 
If this is Greek, so be it. Without it there is chaos. But if it is Greek, 
it is a Greek which has been scooped out and packed fall of a new 
meaning, a Christian meaning. 

Somehow Acknowledging the Given , and Incarnating the Unknown 

But that is not the end of the story. The best missionary theory 
of both Eastern and Western Christianity — Orthodox, Roman Cath¬ 
olic, and Protestant — knew that just as “the Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us, 91 (Jn 1.14) the Christian message must be incarnated 
in the languages, cultures, and mindsets of all people, using every 
possible cultural expression to convey the saving message. The 
message and its “way 99 must be genuinely available to cultures, na¬ 
tions, races, genders, ages, intelligence, and way of life. 

The struggle here is how to acknowledge the integrity of the given 
character of the revelation while being able to incarnate it in every 
human condition. The continuing dilemma of the Bible translator 
is one example of the difficulty of doing it. Concurrently, the urgency 
of the translator’s task also hammers home the necessity of incar¬ 
nating the Gospel in every language, and the necessity of doing it well. 

At the Assembly, Professor Chung Hyan-Kyung 9 s dramatic presen¬ 
tation of the theme was a powerful articulation of the striving of 
peoples to affirm the incamational dynamic of the Christian message. 
But for many, it also showed how dangerous the effort can be. Seek¬ 
ing to incarnate the Gospel in culture can slip into the substitution 
of the Gospel by culture. When some participants in the Assembly 
saw much more in the presentation than a fitting and appropriate 
incarnation of the Christian message in other cultural forms, they 
became disturbed. Some (not all) aspects of the presentation conveyed 
the message that any aspect of culture, any religious affirmation, any 
ritual of a people could in itself be a source of Christian revelation. 
Some Orthodox quickly responded with charges of “paganism" and 
“syncretism." Harsh criticism, indeed. 

The Assembly Line issue of Monday, February 11, conveyed an 
invitation in response from Professor Chung to the Orthodox parti¬ 
cipants to debate what appeared to them as “syncretism and 
paganism" in her Plenary presentation. Unfortunately, this response 
indicated that she did not understand that the issue itself, in Orthodox 
perception, was beyond debate. The Orthodox felt that by shifting 
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from the incarnation of the Christian message in a particular culture, 
to the making of a particular culture a source of redemptive revela¬ 
tion, an important line had been crossed. 

The issue was not “your traditions” and “our traditions.” The 
Orthodox appreciation of the cultures of people and their incorpora¬ 
tion into the fabric of Christian life is well known. The Orthodox have 
been doing this since Pentecost. While Western Christianity during 
the Middle Ages was imposing a dead liturgical language upon every 
nation and culture, Orthodoxy was translating Scripture and liturgy 
into the languages of different peoples and incarnating the Chris¬ 
tian faith in indigenous cultures and national heritages from the 
earliest centuries. The first nation to become officially Christian was 
Armenia in the early fourth century, with its own language, its own 
liturgy, and its own native clergy. One look around a plenary meeting 
of the Assembly gives clear visual witness to that truth. The multiplicity 
of forms of clerical garb among the Orthodox, Eastern and Oriental, 
is a sign of the plurality of cultures within the Orthodox Church. 

The fundamental missionary principles of Orthodox Christianity 
have been and are today incamational in spirit and practice. Wherever 
possible, the language, culture, traditions, and customs of peoples 
are respected and incorporated into church life. The critical difference 
between this age-long practice and what the Orthodox saw and heard 
in Professor Chung’s presentation and in other expressions of this 
theological approach is to be found in the word “possible” in the 
previous sentence. 

For, in every tradition and nation and culture, there are elements 
which are contradictory to the Gospel. There are beliefs and prac¬ 
tices that are not compatible with the fundamental affirmations of 
the Christian faith. In short, as the Greek Orthodox Archbishop of 
Australia, Stylianos Harkianakis, put it, “We are ready to accept 
everything as long as it is acceptable.” What makes it acceptable 
is that it not contradict the essential ''ore of the Christian faith as 
described above. The Orthodox themselves must struggle against 
nationalisms that become idolatries. We know of what we speak. 

To equate the Christian message with every other religious affirma¬ 
tion and tradition is unacceptable. If this were the case there would 
be no “good news” in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This theology, in 
effect, negates the uniqueness and the necessity of the person of the 
divine/human Jesus Christ and his redemptive work for the world. 
It confuses all the “spirits” of this world with the “Holy Spirit.” 
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This confusion is not new. The Scriptures describe similar con¬ 
fusions and reject them. Not all spirits are good. There are “demonic 
spirits” (Rev 16.14). The Lord Jesus cast them out (Mt 8.16), and he 
gave the disciples “authority over unclean spirits” (Mk 6.7). One of 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit is “the ability to distinguish between 
spirits” (1 Cor 12.10). 

The early Church was instructed, precisely, not to “believe every 
spirit,” but “to test the spirits to see whether they are of God” (1 
Jn 4.1). If the early Church were to have followed this syncretistic 
approach, then Apollo and Zeus and Minerva and Aphrodite would 
also have been accepted as Christian, and the blood of the martyrs 
would have been poured out for no purpose. The martyrs died precisely 
because they saw that offering just a little incense to the false gods 
of Rome was idolatry. 

This was not debatable for the first Christians. It is not debatable 
for the Orthodox and many other Christians today. Our incamational 
theology provokes us to “accept everything that is acceptable.” But 
those approaches that confuse the unconfusable and equate the Savior 
and the Holy Spirit with every and any other “spirit,” “god,” and 
religious conception are unacceptable. The Orthodox hold that we 
must spurn and reject that which contradicts the fundamental cen¬ 
trality of the Triune God. 

As we “discerned the spirits” in Professor Chung’s presentation, 
we recognized with her many “good spirits” from the Korean culture. 
For these, we are grateful. We pray that every people and culture 
can find ways by which the Holy Spirit can be incarnated in everything 
good in their cultures. As the letter to the Philippians puts it in another 
context, “ .. . whatever is true, whatever is honorable, whatever is 
just, whatever is pure, whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if there 
is any excellence, if there is anything worthy of praise, think about 
these things” (Phil 4.8). And we would add, incorporate them into 
your expression of the Christian faith. But, by way of method, the 
affirmation in the same epistle remains crucial. 

Let the same mind be in you that was in Christ Jesus, who, 
though he was in the form of God, did not regard equality 
with God as something to be exploited, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a slave, being born in human likeness. And 
being found in human form, he humbled himself and became 
obedient to the point of death — even death on a cross. 
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Therefore God also highly exalted him and gave him the name 
that is above every name, so that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bend, in heaven and on earth and under the earth, 
and every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of God the Father (Phil 2.5-11, NRSV). 

Conclusion 

So, “Must God Remain Greek?” receives a paradoxical answer. 
No! Yes! Somehow! There is a core Christian truth that is to be found 
expressed in the shell of a culture. It is historically what it is. It is 
there, in the Greek Scriptures and the early Christian tradition that 
the tradition of revelation is to be found. There is no other. There 
is no substitute for it. But it is a message and “way” that must itself 
be incarnated in every culture and nation and people (including that 
of modern-day Greeks) and for all persons in the lived reality of their 
concrete experience. 

The quarrel with the liberation theology approach is that it col¬ 
lapses an uncollapsable tension and makes the creature the criterion 
of the “Logos.” Rather, for Christianity it must be the other way 
around: “In the beginning was the Word (the Logos)” (Jn 1.1). 
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Origen and Mariology 


IGOR GOLDEN 


THE TWELFTH CENTURY IN NORTHERN EUROPE WITNESSED THE 
greatest flowering of the cultus devoted to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Mariological reflection during this period understood the prolific yet 
controversial Alexandrian theologian Origen (285-C.354) to be not only 
a precursor in this discipline but also considered him to be a veritable 
Marian doctor as well. This perception is delightfully exemplified in 
a little tale related by Henri Crouzel at the beginning of his exhaustive 
essay “La Theologie mariale d’Orig&ne.” 1 The tale focuses on the 
Rhenish nun-mystic. Saint Elizabeth of Schonau 2 (d. 1168), whose 
ecstatic visions were edited in three volumes by her brother Egbert, 
the abbot of the double Benedictine Abbey near Bonn at which she 
was superioress. On Christmas night, upon seeing an apparition of 
the Virgin Mary, she posed a question which was long vexing her. 

“My Lady, I ask you to reveal something to me concerning 
that great doctor of the Church, Origen, who in many places 
within his works, sang your praises in such magnificent fashion. 

Is he saved or is he not?” 

After having replied that Origen’s errors did not derive from 
any malice of intent but “from the excessive fervor in which 
he immersed himself in the depths of Holy Scripture which 

1 Henri Crouzel, “La Theologie mariale d’Orig&ne,” Origene: Homilies sur S . 
Luc, Sources Chrltiennes 87 (Paris, 1962), pp. 11-63. Henceforth, all references to 
this article in these footnotes will read: Crouzel, SC 87, page reference. 

2 Crouzel, SC 87, p. 11. 
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he loved and in the divine mysteries which he scrutinized with 
excess/’ the Mother of God added, “and because of the glory 
he bestowed upon me in his writing, he shines with a special 
light on every feastday in which my memory is celebrated.” 

The answer was more than an implied affirmative. 

The adulation of the medieval church notwithstanding, to speak 
of Origen as a Mariologist is premature at best; it is to remove him 
from his context in the history of the development of doctrine. Chris¬ 
tian theology in the third century was still very much in a pristine 
phase of development Origen’s prolific activity during this period 
is crucial to future theological development. Origen is the cornerstone 
on which theology in both East and West is built. Origen’s interest 
in Mary in and for herself is marginal. As Hans von Campenhausen 
makes clear, “Origen was not, as he is sometimes supposed to have 
been, an enthusiastic champion of Marian devotion ... In the whole 
of his theological reflections and the immense quantity of his writings, 
the occasional remarks about Mary are not central to his argument, 
and have no special importance.” 3 Origen exhibits no special cultus 
to Mary nor does he regard her as an intercessor or mediatrix. The 
controversies concerning Mary’s immaculate conception and assump¬ 
tion will not reach center stage for at least a millenium. 

Von Campenhausen continues: 

In exegetical contexts Origen sometimes, of course, has occa¬ 
sion to speak about Mary. Although his exposition is sometimes 
very wide, it does not for the most part go more deeply into 
the biographical relationships, but in general passes quickly 
over into the symbolic and allegorical. In this connection Mary 
is scarcely preferred to other biblical figures. 4 5 

Although Origen was long credited with being the originator of 
the term Theotokos in reference to Mary and later canonized by the 
Ecumenical Council of Ephesos in 431, the two Greek fragments on 
Luke where this term occurs, numbers 41 and 80 in the Berlin Edi¬ 
tion/ the attribution to Origen is vigorously controverted. Jaroslav 

3 Hans von Campenhausen, The Virgin Birth in the Theology of the Ancient Church- 
Studies in Historical Theology 2. Trans. Frank Clarke (Naperville, IL, 1964X pp. 57-58. 

4 Ibid. p. 60. 

5 Hilda Graef, Mary: A History of Doctrine and Devotion 1 (New York, 1963), p. 46. 
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Pelikan accepts the tradition that the title Theotokos for Mary emerged 
from Alexandria, but instead of seeing this as an invention of Origen, 
maintains that the *'‘earliest incontestable instance of the term 
Theotokos was in the encyclical of Alexander of Alexandria directed 
against Arianism in 324.’’ 6 Henri Crouzel, however, is convinced 
that Origen would have had no difficulty in calling Mary the Mother 
of Cod in the same sense as the Council of Ephesos. He cites a passage 
from The Ecclesiastical History of Sokrates which reads: “The an¬ 
cients did not hesitate, they dared to call Mary Mother of Cod . . . 
Origen, himself, in the first volume of his commentaries on the letter 
of the Apostle to the Romans, explains how she is called Mother of 
Cod and examines this expansively." Also, Crouzel admits that 
Rufinus’ translation did not preserve this development, but he does 
not regard this omission as an objection to Sokrates 9 information. 7 

This paper will focus on those parts of Origen’s massive works 
where reference is made to Mary. It will focus on his perception of 
her within the framework of the history of Christian redemption. As 
shall be demonstrated, Mary is, for Origen, only worthy of discus¬ 
sion in context with her Son Jesus. Mary disembodied from her Son 
is impossible for him. The central focus of his theological inquiry 
is the eternal Logos and the actualization of human salvation. Specula¬ 
tion on Mary outside her role as human vessel for the Logos is prac¬ 
tically non-existent. 

If Origen contributed anything to the development of Mariology, 
most of the documentation stems from the thirty-nine homilies on 
Luke. 8 It is hardly surprising that the indefatigable Jesuit Origen 
scholar, Henri Couzel, should choose as a preface to the Sources Chre- 
tiennes edition of Origen’s Lucan homilies, an essay on the Alexan¬ 
drian’s Mariology. 9 Crouzel, at the outset of his essay, admits that 

6 Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600X The Chris¬ 
tian Tradition, A History of the Development of Doctrine, VoL 1 (Chicago, 1971X p» 241. 

7 Sokrates, Historia Ecclesiastica 7, 32, quoted in Crouzel, SC 87, p. 21. 

8 Ambrose Agius, “Origen and Our Lady: A Balanced Sheet.” Clergy Review , 43 
(1958) 672. 

9 The only major attempt to analyze Origen’s Mariology in this century comes 
from the effort of Dom Cipriano Vagaggini, Maria nelle opere di Origene OCA 131 
(Rome, 1942). This volume is valuable not only because it is the only book extant 
on the topic (pace von Campenhausen’s complaint that it has a “somewhat one¬ 
sided preference for the Latin tradition”), but it also contains a Corpus Mariologicum 
which contains all the relevant Mariological texts in both Greek and Latin from 
Origen’s writings. 
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extracting Marian dogma fr-om the Origen corpus yields a meagre 
harvest, but perhaps what it does generate is much more valuable 
than previously assumed. Crouzel asserts: 

In the numerous lists of the faith propositions that we encounter 
in (Origen’s) work, only one point of marian dogma is men¬ 
tioned; Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary. This assertion has 
two parts: 1) Jesus was born of a woman, therefore he is truly 
man and not just an appearance of humanity; 2) this woman 
was a virgin; the miracle of the virginal conception proves the 
divinity of the child. Thus the double nature of the Cod-Man 
is implied. 10 

For Origen, it is not just a random decision to accept that Jesus 
was born of a virgin. Origen insists that Jesus’ flesh was truly taken 
from Mary’s flesh; this is expressed repeatedly throughout the homilies 
and other works. 

Crouzel is convinced that Origen was the first theologian to espouse 
the perpetual virginity of Mary. Justin and Irenaios, writing during 
the second century, only taught Mary’s virginity implicitly by referring 
to her as Mary the Virgin. 

For Origen this is by no means, as has been suggested, an open 
question, with no obligation on the Christian to believe it: it 
is the only ‘healthy’ view of the matter and that word is used 
to express a close connection with the faith; those who uphold 
the contrary are treated as heretics; Mary among women is 
the first fruits of virginity as Jesus is among men. 11 

Origen’s not-so-secret agenda is to refute those heretics, Docetists, 
Marcionites, and Ebionites, et al, who would deny this assertion. When 


Since its appearance in 1962, Crouzet’s essay seems to have commanded the 
attention of the majority of scholars treating the subject It is obvious that they 
sequentially adhere to the contours of Crouzel’s presentation. Not to be out of step 
with such distinguished company, this writer will follow the order of P£re Crouzel’s 
essay including other scholars as needed. 

10 Crouzel, SC 87, p. 1Z 

11 Henri Crouzel, Origen, The Life and Thought of the First Great Theologian. 
Trans. A. S. Worrall (San Francisco, 1989X p. 141. 
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Jesus assumed flesh, he was like us in all things except that he was 
born of the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary. For Origen, Docetists, 
those people who believed that Jesus only gave the appearance of 
humanity, have stripped the mystery of Christian redemption of its 
reality. For Christ to have saved man in his entirety, and for Origen 
this means the three constituent elements which comprise man, body, 
soul, and spirit, he would have had to take on all three of these. The 
Docetists claimed that the Lord’s body was taken not from flesh but 
from heavenly matter. According to Origen, they have dissolved the 
nativity of Jesus into a phantasmal stage production. 12 

When Marcion produced his own scriptural canon, he stripped 
the gospel accounts of any passages which emphasized Jesus’ humani¬ 
ty. Those which supported his position, suppressing Jesus’ humani¬ 
ty in favor of his divinity were retained. Mary is not the origin of 
Jesus, who is human only in appearance. Mary played a role; she served 
only as an instrument of an illusory birth. Other heretics believed 
that Jesus appeared in Judea at age thirty or that the Virgin believ¬ 
ed that she had given birth to Jesus, but had not actually given birth. 

On the other hand, those Christians who only stressed Jesus’ 
humanity also earned Origen’s ire. Concerning the Ebionites he writes: 
“Let us admit that some also accept Jesus and on that account boast 
that they were Christians although they still want to live according 
to the law of the Jews like the multitude of the Jews. These are the 
two sects of Ebionites, the one confessing as we do that Jesus was 
born of a virgin, the other holding that he was not born in this way 
but like other men.” 13 

Origen is convinced that the prophecy proclaimed in the Sep- 
tuagint rendering of Isaiah 7.14 (Behold a virgin shall conceive and 
bear a Son. And she shall call his name Emmanuel, God with us) is 
fulfilled in the person of Jesus. He dismisses any attempt to claim 
that the Hebrew word ahlma (young woman) was mistranslated into 
the Greek with parthenos (virgin) as opposed to neavis (young woman). 

What sort of sign would it be if a young woman not a virgin 

bore a son? And which would be more appropriate as the 


l2 0rigen, In Exechielem Homiliae, I, 4, quoted in Crouzel, SC 87, p- 13. 
l3 Origen, Contra Celtum, V, 61, quoted in Origen: Contra Celtum. Translated with 
an introduction and notes by Henry Chadwick. (Cambridge, 1965), pp. 311-12. 
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mother of Emmanuel, that is ‘God with us,’ a woman who has 
had intercourse with a man and conceived by female passion, 
or a woman who was still chaste and pure and a virgin? It is 
surely fitting that the later should give birth to a child at whose 
birth it is said ‘God is with us.’ 14 

The birth of Jesus must be extraordinary in order to manifest 
his divinity. Jesus’ body is in effect “ 'not a temple made with human 
hands, it is not through human action that the temple of flesh was 
built within the Virgin.’ The direct action of God built within Mary 
this temple which is the body of the Savior.” 15 

The virginity of Mary is intimately linked by Origen to the divinity 
of Christ. God could only allow himself to be bora of a virgin; in¬ 
versely, only a virgin could be chosen in order to bring forth God 
into the world. 16 

It is because of the above reasons that Origen is particularly sen¬ 
sitive to the charge that Jesus was the product of an adulterous union 
between Mary and a Roman soldier named Panthera. The accusa¬ 
tion published by Celsus is repeated verbatim by Origen in Contra 
Celsum for the purpose of refuting it. The libel reads. 

‘He (Jesus) fabricated the story of his birth from a virgin. He 
came from a Jewish village and from a poor country woman 
who earned her living by spinning. She was driven out by her 
husband, who was a carpenter by trade, as she was convicted 
of adultery. After she had been driven out by her husband and 
while she was wandering about in a disgraceful way she secredy 
gave birth to Jesus. Because he was poor he hired himself out 
as a workman in Egypt, and there tried his hand at certain 
magical powers on which the Egyptians pride themselves; he 
returned full of conceit because of these powers, and on ac¬ 
count of them gave himself the title of God.’ 17 

The name Panthera has, according to Crouzel, its own agenda. 


“Origen, Contra Celsum, 1, 35, in Chadwick Translation, p. 34. 
“Origen, In Exodum homiUae , 12, quoted in Crouzel, SC 87, p. 22. 
“Crouzel, SC 87, p. 28. 

“Origen, Contra Celsum, 1, 28, in Chadwick translation, p. 28. 
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It is an artificially created name, a real man could not have carried 
it It translates from Greek to signify one who is completely given 
over to perversion. Chadwick, however, citing H. L. Strack, rejects 
the view that it is a corruption of pornos. 19 Within the same foot¬ 
note, Gustav Adolph Deissman demonstrates that the name was com¬ 
mon for this period, expeciaUy as the family name for Roman 
soldiers. 19 The conclusion that the name is derived from the Latin 
pandarus signifying pimp or panderer, Marina Warner shows to be 
a medieval development in the etymology of the word. 20 

Origen argues that God would not choose that his son be born 
of a shameful, adulterous union; it could only be a miraculous 
occurrence. 

It is declared positively that for the fulfillment of his calling 
Jesus had on one hand to be united to human beings and 
possess something in common with them, and therefore come 
in the body of Mary’s flesh; and that on the other hand he 
ought also to show some quality beyond the ordinary, so that 
his soul could remain untouched by evil. 21 

Von Campenhausen, commenting on Origen’s reaction to the 
charge of Jesus’ illegitimate birth, remarks: “... that is an impossibili¬ 
ty, if only because ‘according to experience’ none but inferior peo¬ 
ple are produced by illicit unions, whereas Jesus’ personality was of 
unique moral elevation and purity.” 22 

Origen seems to be somewhat ambivalent about virginitas in partu. 
In his homilies on Luke he seems to deny it. On the other hand, his 
homilies on Leviticus, delivered later in his career, affirm it. Origen 
is the only one of the early Christian writers to tell the following tale 
implying Mary’s virginitas in partu. It occurs in his commentary on 
Matthew which is preserved in the Greek original. It deals with a 
peculiar reference to the priest Zachariah found in Matthew 23.35. 
Origen is convinced that this same Zachariah was murdered between 


l0 Chadwick, p. 31, nt 3. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Marina Warner, Alone of AH Her Sex (New York, 1976), p. 367, nt 4. 
2l von Campenhausen, p. 59. 

“Ibid. 
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Now Mary, after giving birth to the Savior, went to worship 
and stood in the place of the virgins. And when those who knew 
she had given birth were preventing her, Zachariah said to 
them that she was worthy of the place of the virgins, because 
she was a virgin. Therefore, as he was evidently transgressing 
the Law and allowed a woman to take her place among the 
virgins, they killed him between the temple and the altar. 23 

According to Raymond Brown in his celebrated work on the in¬ 
fancy narratives. The Birth of the Messiah , Origen is apparently weav¬ 
ing another strand of the Zachariah myth found in the Protevangelium 
of James. In that work Herod kills the priest Zachariah (“between 
the temple and the altar”) for refusing to divulge the whereabouts 
of John the Baptist. “Origen compounds the confusion,” Brown writes, 
“with his report of Mary standing with the virgins ... as a result 
of which defense he was killed between the Temple and the altar. 
This story played an important part in patristic tradition about the 
continued status of Mary as a Virgin.” 24 

Only Jesus, for Origen, entered purely into generation, without 
being stained by father or mother. Joseph had no part in the concep¬ 
tion of Jesus. He was available only for faithful service and for love. 
It is because of this that scripture bestows upon Joseph the title of 
father. Jesus, therefore, was penetrated into an uncontaminated body. 

Origen’s adamance that Joseph was not the father of Jesus leads 
one to wonder why Mary took a husband in the first place. Origen 
responds that the manage blanc was necessary to hide the virginal 
conception from Satan, and by extension the divinity of the child. 
The Lord remained faithful to this domestic status quo, for if the 
fallen angels had known Jesus’ true identity, they never would have 
crucified him. His death on the cross consummated their defeat and 
the victory of salvation. 25 

If Mary remained a virgin until her death, who are the brothers 


^Origen, Commentariorum Series, 25 (CCS, vol. 9, p. 43, 5fi) quoted in Craef, 
p. 44. 

24 Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (Carden City, NY, 1977), p. 172. 
^Crouzel, SC 87, p. 34. 
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and sisters of Jesus mentioned in the gospels? For Origen, these were 
not Jesus’ natural brothers and sisters because Mary maintained her 
virginity and Jesus was not Joseph’s son. They were Jesus’ brothers 
only according to the Law, for publicly Joseph assumed paternity. 
Origen interprets the brothers of the Lord to refer to children born 
to Joseph and a deceased first wife — not mentioned in the gospel 
narrative. 26 

The coming of the Holy Spirit and the power of the Most High, 
that is the Word, thus brought to Mary such an extraordinary grace 
that it is inconceivable that she knew human child birth. The reason 
of her perpetual virginity is supereminent holiness caused by the des¬ 
cent of the two divine persons. Thus, Mary remained a virgin. Likewise, 
her son also remained a virgin. Both are elevated as models of puri¬ 
ty and chastity for their respective genders. Jesus for men; Mary for 
women. The mother in this virtue is closely united with her son. 27 
Origen writes in his Commentary on Matthew: “I think, therefore, 
that Jesus was the first fruits of holy purity for men, but Mary for 
women; for it would not sound fitting if one would single out anyone 
instead of her as the first fruits of virginity.” 28 This glorification of 
Mary as a model of virginity did not take off immediately within the 
Christian community; virginity, on the other hand did. Von 
Campenhausen cynically calls to our attention that Origen’s remarks 
“had no perceptible results; on the contrary, even after Origen, Mary 
plays a noticeably small part in the ascetic literature of the third and 
even the fourth century.” 29 Subsequent patristic authors may be ex¬ 
travagant in adulation of virginity, but Mary as pen-ultimate symbol 
of virginity was not yet embedded in the theological consciousness 
of the third century. 

If Crouzel is right, and Origen was the earliest Christian thinker 
to speak of the perpetual virginity of Mary, he does not exclude her, 
however, from human imperfection. Mary is not, according to Origen, 
the sinless virgin. His exegesis on the prophecy which Simeon made 
to Mary (Lk 2.35), “and a sword will pierce through your own soul 
also,” interprets this verse as an indication of Mary’s future doubt. 


^Crouzel, SC 87, p. 34. 

^Crouzel, SC 87, p. 39. 

Origen, Commentarii in Matthaeum, 10,17, quoted in von Campenhausen, p. 83. 
N von Campenhausen, p. 63. 
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albeit momentarily, of her own son. The sword is transformed into 
a metaphor for doubt 

In the seventeenth homily of Luke, Origen “recalls the word the 
Lord had spoken before his passion: ‘you will be scandalized this night 
on my account’ ’’ (Mk 14.27). 30 

Why should we believe that when the Apostles were scandaliz¬ 
ed, the Mother of the Lord remained immune from scandal? 

If she had not suffered scandal in the passion of the Lord, Jesus 
would not have died for her sins. But if all have sinned and 
need the glory of God, justified by his grace and redeemed’ 
(Rom 3.23), then Mary, too, was scandalized at that time. 
Therefore Simeon prophesied also about the holy virgin Mary 
herself; for standing beside the Cross and seeing what is hap¬ 
pening and hearing the voices of the killers—even after 
Gabriel’s witness, after the ineffable knowledge of the divine 
conception, after the great showing forth of miracles, even you, 
who were taught from above the things of the Lord, will be 
perplexed and touched by dissension—that is the sword. 31 

In the final analysis, Mary’s faith faltered, the same as the apostles. 
Crouzel explains Origen’s position: 

His first line of reasoning... assumes that the Mother of the 
Lord is not more perfect than the Apostles: if they who follow¬ 
ed the preaching of Jesus were scandalized, to the point that 
Peter denied him three times, how would she not have been 
scandalized too? ... According to Paul, all have sinned and 
need redemption: if she did not suffer scandal, then Jesus did 
not die for her. The origin of this doubt is easily understood: 
it is the contrast between the wonderful revelations she had 
concerning her son and the state (the Passion) in which she 
saw him. this moment of weakness will be short. According 
to a fragment on Luke the prophecy of Simeon gives a hint 
‘that after the scandal that the disciples and Mary will suffer 


30 Lucien Dews, Mary, Daughter of Sion, Trans. Barbara T. Blair (Collegeville, 
1972), p. 210. 

3l Origen, In Lucam homiliae, 17, 7, quoted in Craef, pp. 45-46. 
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before the Cross, a rapid cure will intervene: she will strengthen 
in their hearts the faith which they had in him.’ 32 

Origen’s exegesis has no foundation in scripture and did not find 
a place in later exegetical tradition. Mary was not present at the 
crucifixion in the synoptic passion narratives, and the Mary who ap¬ 
pears at the foot of the cross during the Johannine passion can hard¬ 
ly qualify as a mater dolorosa. Origen’s exegesis is ironic since the 
Simeon prophecy is found in Luke. Luke according to Raymond 
Brown, never attributes doubt to Mary but has a positive assessment 
of her as a disciple (8.31) and places her among the first community 
of believers following the ascension (Acts 1.14)^ 

The first two centuries of Christianity witnessed theology react¬ 
ing against the various schools of Gnosticism. The role of Mary was 
accentuated only as far as she was living proof of Jesus' humanity 
and that he was born of a human mother. Jesus, therefore, was truly 
man and not the spectre of man. Pelikan writes: 

But as Christian piety and reflection sought to probe the deeper 
meaning of salvation, the parallel between Christ and Adam 
found its counterpoint in the picture of Mary as the Second 
Eve, who by her obedience had undone the damage wrought 
by the disobedience of the mother of mankind. She was the 
mother of the man Christ Jesus, the mother of the Savior, but 
to be the Savior, he had to be god as well, and as his mother 
she had to be ‘Mother of God. m 

Irenaios of Lyon, along with other second century writers, had 
eloquently and comprehensively written about Mary in terms of be¬ 
ing Nea Eva/Nova Eva/New Eve. Origen does not concern himself 
extensively with this motif, but does not evade its expression either. 
Two allusions utilizing the Mary-as-New-Eve theme appear in his 
writings. In opening line of Homily 8 on Luke Origen writes: 

Just as sin began through the fault of a woman thereby affect- 


“Crouiel, SC 87, pp. 56-57. 
u Brown, p. 462. 

^Pelikan, p. 241. 
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ing all of mankind; thus did salvation come into the world 
through the agency of women so that all women, overcoming 
the weakness of their gender, imitate the life and the conduct 
of the holy women, in particular of those that the Gospel now 
depicts for us. 35 

Crouzel comments on this motif: 

Sin began through woman, but the ‘beginning of good things’ 
also came through the women, Mary and Elizabeth, who in¬ 
augurated the history of salvation. Following a fragment on 
Luke, Eve brought sorrow and the curse to the entire female 
gender, Mary, on the other hand, gave to her gender blessing 
and joy. 36 

In this examination of the references to the mother of Jesus cull¬ 
ed from the works of Origen, it is evident that the assessment of 
Elizabeth of Schdnau esteeming the Alexandrian as a Marian doctor 
was generous, but unfortunately, not accurate. Origen’s occasional 
utterances concerning Mary are hardly on a par with Elizabeth’s con¬ 
temporary, Bernard of Clairvaux. It is true that later writers drew 
upon Origen’s marian utterances and expanded them into a full scaled 
mariology, but does this make Origen a pioneer in Mariology? This 
writer thinks not. Origen’s consideration of Mary was only in her role 
as the one who would give birth to the savior of the world. He did, 
however, view her as a model of virginity, but as stated by von 
Campenhausen, that designation took almost another two hundred 
years to gain popularity. Origen, outside of lip service paid to the 
widespread second century conception of Mary as the New Eve, does 
not give Mary any titles which will play a significant role in the 
development of Mariology, i. e., Theotokos, Queen of Heaven, 
Mediatrix, etc. He does not concern himself, with the notable excep¬ 
tion of the Zachariah vignette, with the details of Mary’s biography. 
There is not speculation regarding her death. Origen did not advocate 
prayers directeed for Mary’s intercession nor did he compose tracts, 
hymns, or orations in her honor. The principal focus of Origen’s 
literary activity is Christ the eternal Logos. Origen can not be faulted 


^Origen, In Lucam homUiae , 8, 1, in Crouzel, SC 87, p. 165. 
^Crouzel, SC 87, p. 58. 
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for lacking an expansive mariology; marian questions were not on 
the syllabi of second and third century theologians. In response to 
Saint Elizabeth’s inquiry into Origen’s personal salvation, one would 
hope that after Origen’s Mariological lacuna is uncovered that his 
moral uprightness, zeal for the scriptures, and all consuming love 
for the Logos delivered him beyond the front gates of Paradise into 
the eschatological banquet being celebrated within. 
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Paradigm Change in Sixth-Century Christology: 
The Contribution of Gregory the Theologian 
to the Christology of Severos of Antioch 1 


IAIN TORRANCE 


I DO NOT INTEND TO GIVE A LISTING OF ALL OF SEVEROS’ QUOTATIONS 
from Gregory the Theologian, though that would be valuable and 
interesting. Instead, I want to ask “Why was he valuable?” and “How 
was he used?” by Severos of Antioch. 

We are living at a time when it is fashionable to speak of paradigm 
change. Theology must shift from thinking in Newton’s world and 
move into Einstein’s. This involves changes in how we understand 
time, space and the reference of symbol to reality. Severos also lived 
in a time of paradigm change, and the great councils, like Chalcedon, 
were attempts to channel the direction of change by fixing the 
parameters within which a paradigm operated. So my real question 
is: “How and why is Gregory valuable to a person between 
paradigms?” 

Clearly, Chalcedon was an attempt to protect a paradigm from 
the extremes of either Alexandrian or Antiochene thinking, and so 
to restrict how an understanding of Christ was expressed. It does this 
most successfully by means of the four Chalcedonian adverbs, without 
confusion, without change, without division, without separation, with 


x This paper was read to a small conference in Durham organized by Dr. George 
Dragas to commemorate the 1600 anniversary of the dormition of St. Gregory the 
Theologian. I am most grateful to Fr. George for his invitation, and to Bishop Kallistos 
and Dr. Andrew Louth for their comments. 
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which Severos could have had no disagreement. But it is evident that 
he had sharp disagreement with the Tome of Leo. Severos’ complaint 
is that the parameters have been set in the wrong place. A paradigm 
is being proposed which is too close, in his view, to a forbidden area. 
Severos is then in the notoriously difficult position of trying to show 
how he distances himself from a paradigm, when that existing 
paradigm is the source of the only vocabulary he has. It is here, I 
suggest, that he draws upon Gregory. 

I shall give a very brief outline of Severos’ life. He did not in¬ 
habit an ivory tower. His theology is made up of his controversies. 
I shall then explore how he distanced himself from Sergius, an ex¬ 
treme monophysite who invoked the support of Gregory for his views, 
and how, in turn, Severos counter-invoked Gregory both to subvert 
Sergius, and, I suggest, to lay the foundation for a different way of 
thinking, a new paradigm. 

Severos was born at Sozopolis in Pisidia round about 465. His 
family was wealthy and as a young man, not yet baptized, he was 
sent to Alexandria to study grammatike and rhetorike . From Alexan¬ 
dria he went to Beirut to study Roman law. At Beruit he came under 
the influence of a group of Christian students. He began to read Basil 
and Gregory the Theologian, and was baptized at the shrine of Leon- 
tios at Tripoli. There is some suggestion that his family was pagan, 
and what had taken place was his conversion to Christianity. 

After baptism, Severos became increasingly ascetic. He qualified 
as an advocate, and visited Jerusalem, there deciding to become a 
monk. He withdrew into the desert of Eleutheropolis, where his pro¬ 
longed asceticism made him ill, and he entered the convent of 
Romanos. At this stage his parents died, and from his inheritance 
Severos bought a convent near Maiuma. Maiuma had been the 
episcopal seat of Peter the Iberian, one of the bishops who had con¬ 
secrated Timothy Aelurus, and we see Severos entering the 
monophysite tradition. He already rejected the Henotikon of Zeno. 2 
A Chalcedonian monk, Nephalios, stirred up the Palestinian bishops 
against the anti-Chalcedonian monks, who began to be harassed. 
Nephalios wrote an Apologia for Chalcedon, and Severos replied with 


2 “dum sederet prius in monasterio Iberi, non suscipiebat Zenonis edictum, nec 
Petrum Mongon ...” Breviarium causae Nestorianorum et Eutychianorum , 19, ACO 
2.5, p. 133.13-16. 
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his two Orationes. This was his first important anti-Chalcedonian work, 
round about 508. Severos was expelled from his monastery by 
Nephalios and his party, and was sent to Constantinople to plead the 
anti-Chalcedonian case. 

He spent the years 508-511 in Constantinople, where he rapidly 
gained the sympathy of Anastasios. The Chalcedonians in the capital 
made a collection of edited excerpts from Cyril, to show that he sup¬ 
ported the Chalcedonian account of the two natures. This was given 
to Makedonios, who gave it to Anastasios. Severos in reply compos¬ 
ed his Philalethes , which gave the true context of the quotations from 
Cyril. Not suprisingly, relations between Severos and Makedonios 
worsened, and in 511, after major disagreements with Anastasios over 
the Trisagion, Makedonios was expelled and replaced by Timothy. 

In the meantime, Philoxenos was busy undermining the position 
of Flavian of Antioch. By instruction of Anastasios, in 512 a synod 
was assembled at Sidon. Flavian was presented with a list of 77 
anathemas, and requested openly to anathematize Chalcedon. This 
he refused, being unwilling to “arouse the sleeping dragon, and cor¬ 
rupt many with his poison." 3 Philoxenos and his monks impeached 
him as a heretic, and he was ejected on the order of Anastasios. 

Consequently, in November 512 Severos was consecrated Patriarch 
of Antioch. In his enthronement address, Severos affirmed Nicaea, 
Constantinople and Ephesos. He allowed that the Henotikon gave 
an “orthodox confession of the faith," but explicitly anathematized 
Chalcedon and the Tome of Leo, as well as Nestorios, Eutyches, 
Diodore and Theodore. At the Synod of Tyre in 514 the assembled 
bishops openly anathematized Chalcedon and the Tome. What we 
are seeing is an attempt to change the parameters, to subvert the 
existing orthodoxy. This did indeed arouse the sleeping dragon. 

Anastasios died in July 518. Justin, soon after taking office ordered 
Severos to be arrested and punished for the dissension he had caus¬ 
ed. Under threat of having his tongue cut out, Severos escaped to 
Egypt. There he lived a harried existence. He completed his cor¬ 
respondence with Sergios, and wrote his great anti-Chalcedonian work, 
the Liber contra impium Grammaticum (around 519). 

Around 530 Justinian relaxed the persecution of the monophysites 
and summoned their leaders to a collatio with the Chalcedonians in 


*The Syriac Chronicle , Bk. 7, ch. 10, p. 179 (Hamilton and Brooks’ translation). 
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Constantinople. Severos came in the winter of 534/5. At the same time, 
Anthimos of Trebizond, an anti-Chalcedonian, succeeded Epiphanios 
as Patriarch of Constantinople, and Theodosios, a friend of Severos, 
became bishop of Alexandria. This so alarmed the Chalcedonian 
Ephraim of Antioch that he sent an envy to Agapetos in Rome. 
Agapetos arrived in Constantinople in 536 as the ambassador of the 
Goths to Justinian. Politics won, as Justinian’s interests lay in the 
West Anthimos was replaced by the Chalcedonian Menas, and Severos 
was condemned and banished in 536. He returned to Egypt, seem¬ 
ingly with the help of the Empress Theodore, and died around 538. 
He would have been about 73. 

The correspondence between Severos and Sergios begins from 
a pastoral situation. Sergios wrote to Antonios of Aleppo asking what 
statement of belief he should impose on converted Dyophysites. He 
offered a formula of his own, which was of an extreme monophysite 
sort. Effectively, it was an affirmation which so emphasized the uni¬ 
ty of the natures that their integrity was lost, and Christ, effectively, 
became a new third entity, neither quite like God, nor quite like human 
persons. This formula was corrected by the assembly to which it had 
been submitted. Sergios was geniunely puzzled, and questioned the 
assembly. The truth was that there was a clash of different paradigms. 
Sergios quite literally was unable to hear what was being said to him. 
And so the matter was referred to Severos. 

Severos, as always, drew upon the language and concepts of Cyril 
of Alexandria. If Christ is said to be of one nature, it does not follow 
that he is the product of a confusion of the natures. Sergios need 
not be afraid of preserving the particularities of the two natures (JSuSttk 
d>S £v rcotArrju cpoatxfj). Essentially, Severos tells him that confession 
of one nature need not lead to an extreme monophysite position, 4 
nor does recognition of the particularities of the two natures lead 
to Nestorianism. He quotes Cyril against Nestorius: when we come 
to look at the mystery of the union in Christ, “the principle of union 
does not ignore the difference, but it removes the division; 


* Seven Antiocheni ac Sergii Grammatici Epistulae mutuae , in Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientalium , 119 (Syr, 64), Louvain, 1949, p. 76.1-2: “Therefore, do 
not ascribe the folly of the Synousiasts to this exact profession of the faith ...” 
References are to page and line of the Syriac text. There is a Latin translation by 
J. Lebon in CSCO 120, and an English translation and introduction in my Christology 
after Chalcedon (Canterbury Press, 1988). 
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not because it confuses with each other or mixes the natures, but 
because the Word of God has shared in flesh and blood . . .” 5 And 
Severos illustrates this understanding of the union by pointing to the 
constitution of a human person. The fact that we can distinguish bet¬ 
ween body and spirit does not mean that we divide the one living 
being into two. 

Now, in all this, Severos follows a classic Cyrillian line. But I want 
to suggest that it misses the point. It is merely argument by state¬ 
ment. Severos is still unaware that he and Sergios are operating with 
different paradigms. The illustration of the constitution of a human 
person is in fact very misleading. Its use implies that the union of 
the incarnation is some kind of static or event union, which will be 
adequately expressed as soon as there can be found a category which 
can cope with the combination of two natures of different type. And 
I shall try to show that Severos’ understanding of the Incarnation 
is very different from this. 

Sergios is, in fact, very confused by Severos’ reply, and gives every 
indication that christologically, he and Severos are talking different 
languages. Severos had quoted Cyril: “. . . the principle of union 
does not ignore the difference, but it removes the division; not because 
it confuses with each other or mixes the natures, but because the 
Word of God has shared in flesh and blood. . . .” 6 In response to 
this, Sergios allows that when one speaks of the incarnation, one sets 
aside the category of confusion as a means of understanding the union 
of the natures. But here, much to his surprise, as this is a quotation 
from Cyril of all people, it seems to be stated that the union is not 
thought of wrongly when the natures are not mixed. 

Sergios is devastated by this. He cannot understand it. There is 
a clash of paradigms, and what is interesting is to see how it is resolved. 

If you deny me mixture, he complains, what category of union 
am I left with? Without mixture, how can I avoid Nestorianism, and 
affirm one nature of God the Word incarnate? The issue, ultimately, 
is that he had a false understanding of unity, but at this stage, to 
back up his paradigm that the union was internal and could be stated 
in event language, he cited Gregory the Theologian as a supporter, 


5 Ibid. p. 7724-7; Cyril, Volume Two against Nestorios y PG 76.85A-B (=Pusey edi¬ 
tion, Vol 6, p. 113.12-16). 

6 See note 4. 
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and pointed to his use of mixture language. 7 He argues that we are 
confronted with a bleak choice: either mixture, no matter what Severos 
may say, or Nestorian juxtaposition: thus, “unless the natures, from 
which Christ is, were mixed inconfusedly, how shall I say that those 
things which thus remained unmixed were united hypostatically?” 8 

Severos was not slow to respond. Extremely unhappy about 
Sergios’ category of “mixture without confusion,” he now recognizes 
that they are talking different Christological languages, and tries 
seriously to explain Cyril’s understanding of the incarnation. What 
conceptual apparatus can he bring to bridge the gap between them? 

The incarnation, he says, is not a confusion, not a mixture, but 
a “partaking” or “participating” in flesh and blood. 9 So is “par¬ 
ticipation” a metaphor which is sufficiently fertile to enable Sergios 
to make the imaginative leap into another paradigm? Severos initially 
tries to illustrate the idea by yet again pointing to the union of the 
rational soul to its body. 10 This is neither a conversion of the one 
to the other, nor is it like things which are stuck together. But we 
have already suggested that ultimately, the model of the union of 
body and mind is unhelpful. It comes too close to being just a wonder¬ 
ful and unspecified kind of mixture. It is a union which is self-enclosed, 
and can be stated in event language. Severos then tries to say that 
the union is “a natural coming together,” a phrase which has little 
power to kindle the imagination, and that it “is beyond our com¬ 
prehension.” So far Severos has failed. Though he has an understan¬ 
ding of the incarnation which is quite different from Sergios’, he is 
unable to find the right concepts to express this change of paradigm. 

So Severos tries another track. The trouble with “assumption” 
as a model is that it can look very Nestorian: that which is assumed 
can seem to be merely something which is added on. Severos tries 
to dispel that idea, by quoting Cyril: “. . . the holy body was from 
Mary, but, then, in the first beginnings of the becoming firm or con¬ 
stitution in the womb, it was holy as the body of Christ, and one sees 


7 Ibid. p. 99.19-22 (cf. Gregory the Theologian, Letter 101 (Letter 1 to Cledonius), 
PG 37.181C). 

8 Ibid. p. 100.16-19. 

9 Ibid. p. 105.4-11. 

10 Ibid. p. 105.12-20. 
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no time in which it did not belong to him .. .” u And, as often, hav¬ 
ing introduced a quotation, Severos comments on it constructively: 
“because the flesh . . . had existence in very union with the Word, 
... and did not exist independently before the union,... (therefore) 
the Word himself is believed immutably and without change to have 
become a child, while he remained that which he was and did not 
change or convert that which he took up. . . .” 12 

As an argument this is clever. It provides a way of saying that 
the union cannot be seen as a juxtaposition, because there were never 
two things to juxtapose. But what it does not do is explain how the 
union came about, or what was the relationship between God the Word 
and the assumed humanity once the union had been achieved. 
Presented as it is, the argument is practically sleight of hand: the 
union is an extreme case of mixture, where one of the ingredients 
is not initially there. This is still, then, an argument from within the 
same paradigm as Sergios. It is still groping for a category to ex¬ 
press mixture without confusion. It is still understanding the incar¬ 
nation as a “union’ 9 which can somehow be statically expressed rather 
than an activity. 

So how is Severos able to solve this breakdown of communica¬ 
tion? I will suggest that he is really only able to communicate his 
positive understanding of the incarnation as it is unpacked not as 
yet another, more subtle, model of mixture, but as an activity , 
specifically a soteriological activity, of God the Word. That would 
be if one were describing it as a Christology from above. As a 
Christology from below, what Severos needs to do is give an account 
not simply of the preservation of the integrity of the assumed humani¬ 
ty, nor simply a denial of its independence, but a positive understand¬ 
ing of its role and function in the union, of how it relates to the divine 
nature. Put differently, by his denials—that is not a mixture, not a 
confusion—Severos shows that he does not understand the incarna¬ 
tion in event terms. But he then has to And a way of expressing and 
defending it in other than event categories. I shall try to suggest that 
he manages this, and that it is with the help of Gregory the Theologian. 

Severos, in his First Letter to Oecumenius , makes use of Cyril’s 


n Ibid. p. 110.15-18; PG 76.1450A (Latin only); for the Syriac, cf. Severos: 
Philalethes , p. 140.14-21. 

12 Ibid. p. 111.4-13. 
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illustration of the coal: “God the Word was united to the manhood, 
without casting off being that which he is, but rather changed what 
had been assumed or united into his glory and operation.” 13 Against 
this, Severos contrasted the position of Leo: “Each of the natures 
preserves its own property without diminution.” 14 To Severos, Leo’s 
move, though well intentioned, is a preservation of the humanity in 
the wrong aspect. They are operating within different paradigms. He 
allows that the particularity of the natures (ffiuSrrK ox; tv Ttotfrrrjn cpuaucrj) 
of which Emmanuel consists, remains constant and fixed, but God 
the Word did not permit his flesh in all things to undergo the pas¬ 
sions proper to it, so that its property might be preserved undiminish¬ 
ed , as the impious Leo maintained. 

What Severos has done here is shift his attention from the mode 
of union understood in event language to the role or function of the 
humanity once it is assumed. He is addressing a different agenda, 
and now arguing from within a different paradigm. There is a right 
way for the humanity to be changed (i.e. into the glory of the Word), 
and a wrong way. Similarly, there is a right way for the particularity 
in nature of the humanity to be preserved, and a wrong way. 

What is it, then, that determines whether change or preservation 
is right or wrong? Severos again draws on Cyril: “What you say is 
a mean thing, this he did voluntarily for your sake. He wept in human 
fashion, that he might take away your weeping. He feared by dispen¬ 
sation, inasmuch as he sometimes permitted his flesh to undergo the 
passions proper to it, that he might make us valiant.” 15 The union 
is here no longer portrayed as being an end in itself, with the puzzle 
being the academic one of finding the right category to express the 
union of two natures of different kind. Instead, the union is perceiv¬ 
ed as being dispensatory, its entire course or history being to bring 
about human salvation. Thus, it is not a single event, but a doing, 
an activity of God the Word. 

And here, crucially, Severos quotes from Gregory the Theologian: 
“He is purity itself, and did not need purification, but he is purified 


lz Patrologia Orientals (Tumhout, Belgium, 1973), Vol 12, Fascicle 2, p. 180.11-13; 
Cyril, Scholia 9 (Pusey edn. Vol 6) p. 516.3-5. 

14 Ibid. p. 182.5-7; Leo, Ep. XXVIII , Section 3, PL 54.765A. 

15 Ibid. p. 183.4-6; Cyril, ApoL contra Theod ., PG 76.441B-C ( = Pusey edn. Vol 6, 
p. 476.11-12). 
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for you . . • for he himself was a warden of passion to himself 9916 
And then Severos, having found the metaphor and authority he need¬ 
ed, seized upon it, amplified it, and worked it into his own argument: 
“Thus, he was a warden to himself of hungering, as well as of being 
tired from a journey ... in order to display the humanization truly 
and without phantasy.” 17 

I want to suggest that this is the heart of Severos 9 Christology. 
It is a far cry from using the union of body and mind to illustrate 
the incarnation. Severos is here no longer operating within the 
paradigm of an event union. In a way which is surprisingly modern, 
he understands the incarnation as being active, dynamic, purposive, 
thus relating together incarnation and atonement. This was a different 
paradigm from that of his opponents. It was difficult for him to ex¬ 
press, but in the notion of the Word as warden of suffering to himself, 
I suggest that Severos found a serviceable metaphor. He builds upon 
Cyril, but the crystalization of his Christology is from Gregory. 


16 Ibid. p. 185.4-7; Gregory the Theologian: Oratio 40, In Sanctum Baptisma, PG 
36.400C. 

17 Ibid. p. 185.7-10. 
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A SHORT GREEK WRITING ENTITLED “TA3I2 TINOMENH Em TOIE 
&it 6 Eapaxr)v&v Imaxplyouai npb$ x^v xaOocpav xai 4XrjW| nia rtv 
tg>v Xpurcuxwov ’ 9 (“Order followed for those of the Saracens who 
return to the pure and true faith of us Christians ”) 1 is attributed to 
Niketas Choniates (ca. 1155 - ca. 1215/6) the prominent civil servant 
of the Komnenian era. The Order has become known in Western 
scholarship as “Formula of abjuration.” Indeed, the text is taken 
almost entirely by the & 7 c 6 xafo, or **stepping aside” from the faith 
and practice in Islam, in the form of anathemas . 2 These anathemas 
are followed by a brief positive statement of the convert’s otivrafo, 
or “siding with” Orthodox Christianity. The text has received special 
notice because of the last anathema against “the Cod of Muham¬ 
mad, of whom he [Muhammad] says that he is one Cod, 6 X 6 o 9 opo{ 
[made of solid metal beaten to a spherical shape], who neither begat 
nor was begotten, and no-one has been made like him.” 3 The 
peculiar wording of this anathema has obviously in mind, if it is not 


1 PG 140.124A-36C. Subsequently referred to as Order . The text in the Patrologia 
Graeca is from F. Sylburg’s edition, Saracenica sive Moamethica opera Friderici 
Syiburgii , vet. ope bibliothecae palatinae (Heidelberg, 1595), pp. 74-91. 

2 Ed. Montet has published a critical edition of twenty anathemas against Islam, 
i. e. the dnfrt on the basis of three mss (Palatinus 233(F) of the 14th c., Vin- 
dobonensis 306 (V) also of the 14th c., and Bruxellensis (B) dated March 1st 1281), 
collated by Franz Cumont. These mss contain also similar “formulas of abjuration** 
of Judaism and Manichaism. Cf. “Un rituel d’abjuration des musulmans dans l’lglise 
grecque,’* Revue de VHistoire des Religions 53 (1906)145-63, at 145; text, pp. 148-55. 

3 PG 140.133A. 
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translation, Surat al-Tawhid , or “The Unity,” the Qur’&nic stirah 
which proclaims the unity of God along with an implicit condemna¬ 
tion of the belief in a “Son” of God. 

The anathema has obviously been inspired by the misunderstood 
Qur’anic word samad meaning “the uncompounded one,” and by 
its polemic manipulation which can be attributed to Niketas of Byzan¬ 
tium (842-912), the “philosopher,” one of the most extreme Byzan¬ 
tine polemicists of Islam. The “scandalous” anathema itself, as 
Emperor Manuel I Komnenos (1143-1180) saw it, as well as his desire 
“to placate the Muslims,” 4 prompted him to demand its deletion 
from the master Catechesis of Hagia Sophia and from all the 
catechetical books of the Church. His demand was met with an op¬ 
position from the Constantinopolitan synod of bishops during the 
last year of the Emperor’s life (1180). 5 The anathema was finally 
modified to read “anathema to Muhammad and all his teachings.” 
However, Choniates’ version of the anathema, and possibly all other 
versions, remained unchanged; a sign that the uncompromising side 
in the debate prevailed. 

Obviously this Order was not authored by Niketas himself, as 
Manuel blamed “ former emperors and members of the hierarchy [as] 
thoroughly unbraided for being so stupid and thoughtless as to suf¬ 
fer the true God to be placed under anathema.” 6 The date of this 
Order may be even placed as far back as in the middle of the ninth 
century, 7 if not in the end of the eighth century, the time when the 


4 Alexander Kazhdan and Giles Constable, People and Power in Byzantium. An 
Introduction to Modem Byzantine Studies (Washington, D. C., 1982), p. 148. 

5 With the development of the 6 X 6090 po$ and the twelfth-century controversy we 
have dealt in some detail in “Holosphyros? A Byzantine Perception of ‘the God of 
Muhammad.' ” Christian-Muslim Encounter. A Conference Sponsored by Hartford 
Seminary, June 1990, under publication. The source of the controversy is Niketas’ 
History. Cf. Nicetae Choniatae. Historic. Recensuit Ioannes Abysms van Dieten, Corpus 
Fontium Historiae Byzantinae, vol. 11/1 (Berlin, 1975) pp. 213-22; translated as 0 Ci¬ 
ty of Byzantium, Annals of Niketas Choniates , hy Harry J. Magoulias (Detroit, 1984), 
pp. 121-25; subsequently referred to as Niketas* Historia. The two numbers indicate 
the page in von Dietem’s edition and in Magoulias’ translation, whenever this transla¬ 
tion has been preferred. The controversy has been recorded also by other chroniclers. 
Cf. the Evvoyu; Xgovocfj by an anonymous author, ed. N. Sathas, Meocuwvixfj BtfiXio- 
OfpcT), voL 7, pp. 303-07; and Dositheos Notar as, IlagaXeutdfieva he tffc *Ioxogtag negi 
twv hf 'IeQoooXvfjLou; JJaxQea^xevodYTwy, ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, ’AvdXexta 
'IeQoooXvfiixucf£ HxaxvoXoyicu vol 1 [1891 (Bruxelles, 1963)] 24749. 

6 Niketas, Historic, pp. 214/121; underlining added. 

7 Sylburg dates the text to the year 1152, and Cumont cites reasons why its date 
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veneration of the icons became a confirmed doctrine and practice 
of the Church. 8 “Formulas of abjuration" of Judaism and Manicha- 
ism and, therefore, possibly of Islam as well, are dated in the end 
of the ninth century, during the Patriarchate of Photios (858-867, 
877-886). 9 

The structure and content of this Order of conversion, or reconver¬ 
sion, from Islam to the Church reveal a process of development, 
resulting in a formal procedure. However, such a uniform and widely 
used text of abjuration presupposes widespread and frequent con¬ 
versions from Islam to Christianity. This was not the order of the 
day in the eighth or early ninth century, except toward the end of 
the ninth and especially during the tenth century, after the Byzan¬ 
tines had scored some significant victories over the Arabs and had 
reclaimed some of the former Byzantine territories. 

Niketas’ version of the ritual of conversion allows us to reconstruct 
the process by which one was admitted, or re-admitted, to the Church. 
As it stands, this particular text does not compel us to assume con¬ 
clusively that this Order is for those who become Christian for the 
first time, or for those who reconvert to the Church after they had 
apostasized. Its descriptive title, speaking of those “who return" to 
the Christian faith, as well as the fact that the text ends with the en¬ 
trance of the initiate to the rank of the catechumens, 10 suggests that 
this Order may have been devised for reconverts. However, other 
aspects of its content suggest the opposite. The process of the ritual 
of conversion seems to include four stages. 

The first stage consists of a two-week period of fasting, clearly 
as a way of penanceund spiritual preparation. During this period 
the initiate is taught the Lord’s prayer and the Creed as a minimum, 
but most essential, knowledge of the Christian faith; the former as 
a practical tool for prayer, and the latter as a succinct summary of 


may be even much earlier. Franz Cumont, “Une formule grecque de renonciation 
au Judaism,” in Bormannheft der Wiener Studien (24, Jahrg, 2., Heft), pp. 233-34; 
cf. Mondet “Un rituel,” p. 146, n. 1. 
a Montet, “Un rituel,” p. 146-47. 

9 Cf. Brinkmann, Die Tkeosophie des Aristokritos (Rhein. Mus LI), 1896, p. 273; 
and Franz Cumont, “La conversion des Juifs byzantins au IXe sidde,” Revue de 
rinstruction publique en Belgique 46 (1903) 8-15. 

l0 PG 140.124B. To the Order Sylburg appends the service of the catechumens, 
and the process of induction, that is chrismation, communion, fasting, and final wash 
(dndXovmq), from the Euchologium patriarchate, PG 140.123-26, note 3. 
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the Orthodox doctrine. 

The second stage begins two weeks later. The initiate is brought 
in front of the baptistry in the presence of other faithful (acting 
perhaps as witnesses) and of the priest who is fully vested in his priestly 
vestments. This is potentially a significant detail. During the service 
of induction to the rank of the catechumens the normal practice is 
that the priest does not wear his full set of vestments. He does change, 
however, into a full set of white vestments for the sacrament of bap¬ 
tism. 11 So does he for the sacrament of marriage, indicative of the 
eucharistic character of these sacraments, which in the early Church 
took place during the liturgy. This information from the Order that 
the priest is fully vested points either to an earlier and different prac¬ 
tice, or to the importance which the Church gave to conversion, or 
reconversion. Or, again, this detail may suggest that this Order was 
for reconverts who reaffirmed their baptism. 

The initiate then makes in front of the baptistry a public declara¬ 
tion that he, or she, embraces Christianity “not as a result of com¬ 
pulsion, pressure, deceit or hypocrisy, 12 but wholeheartedly, and 
with a pure and innocent heart and soul that loves Christ and his 
faith.” The initiate also makes the declaration that with his conver¬ 
sion he is severing himself from the religion of the Saracens, and 
anathematizes Islam in all its doctrines, beliefs, and practices. This 
long list of anathemas provides us with a most interesting picture 
of the perception that the Byzantine Church at the time had of Islam 
as well as of the things which the Church considered to be abominable 
and objectionable. The Order instructs that this declaration of in¬ 
tention and the anathemas must be recited, phrase by phrase, by the 
priest and be repeated or consented upon by the initiate, or by, or 
through, an interpreter “if he [the initiate] happens to speak no 
Creek”; or by the Godparent, if the initiate happens to be a child. 13 
One may wonder how much a convert was able always to understand 
what he was renouncing and anathematizing! 

The recitation of the anathemas was followed by petitions and 
prayers, as the Order has the deacon saying, “Let us pray to the Lord,” 


n Evxpl6yiov to MSya, ed. Sp. Zervos (reprint of the second edition, Venice, 1862; 
Athens, 1970), p. 136. 

12 PG 140.124A. The language here may imply real circumstances. Compare this 
to the Muslim preconditions of making the shahadah. Cf. below, n. S3. 

13 PG 140.1248. 
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to which the people responded with the “Lord, have mercy,” followed 
by other standard liturgical components. 14 After the “Amen” the 
priest sealed the initiate. This could be a blessing and sealing of the 
initiate with the sign of the cross, or something similar, rather than 
the sacrament of chrismation, since no baptism had yet taken 
place. 15 With this act the second stage of conversion was completed, 

and the person “from the next day is numbered among the catechu- 
»>16 

mens. 

The Order does not make it clear whether baptism followed im¬ 
mediately after this service. In fact, its particular wording suggests 
that baptism was taking place at a later time. The Patriarchal 
Euchologion specifies that the catechumens must fast for ten or fif¬ 
teen days and occupy themselves with prayers morning and evening, 
learning hymns. 17 The third stage, therefore, seems to be the period 
of catechesis itself, during which the person is instructed on matters 
of faith and practice and is prepared for baptism. Baptism, then, and 
chrismation constitute the fourth and final stage of a convert’s in¬ 
corporation into the Church. This is the procedure suggested, although 
not fully articulated, by Niketas’ version of the Order . 

One other source of information on a similar ritual is the Aufrca- 
fo, or ’AxoXooGCoc (Order of Service) of Methodios, the iconophile con¬ 
fessor Patriarch of Constantinople (843-847), entitled “’AxoXooGCoc rapt 
to>v Arc’ Apvrjotox; Stoc^pdpcov rcpoocoitcov xocl ^Xtxt&v, npix; tty ’OpG68o£ov 
xoct AXriG^ ida rtv ircuTTpe^vrcov” (“Order about those various persons 
and ages who have denounced and are returning to the Orthodox 
and true faith”). 19 Although the title of this service speaks of 
“various persons and ages” and does not specify these persons, it 
is reasonable to assume that at the time of Methodios, such persons, 

l4 “xai t* PG 140.124B. 

15 Cf. Euchologium patriarchate , PG 140.126C (note). 

16 PG 140.124B; underlining added. 

17 PG 140.125B. 

18 Cf. also Jean Ebersolt, “Un nouveau manuscript sur le rituel d’ abjuration des 
musulmans dans 1’ £glise grecque,” Revue de V Histoire des Religions , 53 (1906) 
231-32. 

19 Jacobus Goar, Euchologion sive rituale Graecorum (Graz, 1960; reprinted from 
the second edition, Venice, 1730), pp. 689-92; hereafter referred to as ’AxoAovdia. 
PG 100.1299-1325, with comments by Goar. The same order also, in Alexander 
Cangellarius ed., Ev%oX&ytov (1740), pp. 373-77; and in Sp. Zervos ed., EvxpA&ytov 
rd Mfya (Venice, 1851), pp. 588-94. 
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more so than pagans, Jews, or Manichaeans were Muslims, and the 
religion in favor of which they had denounced their Christian faith 
was Islam. One can also assume that the Church was more familiar 
with people who had converted to Islam once and then returned to 
Christianity, rather than with Muslims directly converting to Chris¬ 
tianity. With its phenomenal expansion during the first one and a 
half centuries after the death of Muhammed, Islam had had the up¬ 
per hand over the Byzantines whose territories and Christian popula¬ 
tion had subjugated. 

Conversions, mainly for social and economic reasons, were tak¬ 
ing place from Christianity to Islam, rather than the other way. Also, 
Islam treated apostasy as a capital offense. Not only in Ddr al-Harb 
(the land of war, or contested territories), but even in the Dar al-Islam 
(the land governed by Islam), Muslims preferred to live in areas where 
Muslims were the majority and Muslim law prevailed, separately from 
“infidels,” in order to avoid any possible temptation to apostasize. 20 
On the other hand, reconversion of Islamized persons to Christiani¬ 
ty was desirable and, indeed, actively pursued by the Byzantine Church 
as, for example, the later missionary activities of Saint Nikon the 
“Metanoeite” (d. 998) among the Cretans, after the reconquest of 
Crete from the Arabs (961), indicate. 21 

Methodios of Constantinople outlines different procedures for 
readmission to the Church for three different categories of reconverts: 

The first category are children, who were captured and denounced 
their faith out of fear, naivitl, or ignorance. For such children 
Methodios prescribes prayers for seven days. On the eighth day, the 
children are to be washed, chrismated, and given a set of new clothes, 
as newly baptized, without however being rebaptized. 22 


^Cf. Bernard Lewis, The Muslim Discovery of Europe (New York, 1962), p. 67. 
Cf. also a number of studies on the subject of conversion in Michael Gervers and 
Ramzi J. Bikhazi eds., Conversion and Continuity: Indigenous Christian Communities 
in Islamic Lands , Eighth to Eighteenth Centuries (Toronto, 1990), especially those 
by Richard W. Bulliet, “Conversion Stones in Early Islam,” pp. 123-33, and Michael 
G. Morony, “The Age of Conversion: A Reassessment,” pp. 135-50. 

21 The Life of Saint Nikon. Text, Translation and Commentary by Denis F. Sullivan 
(Brookline, Mass., 1987), where further bibliography on the subject may be found. 
Cf. also Vasilios Christides, The Conquest of Crete by the Arabs (ca. 824). A Turn¬ 
ing Point in the Struggle between Byzantium and Islam (Athens, 1964). 

^In the Evxok&yiov, there is a brief prayer “*Eid Arcoerdcvn lx icou&tdOtv, ffroov 
(iayacpfaacvtt, xod (utavoouvtt” (“For someone who has apostacized from childhood, 
that is, has been defiled, and is now repenting”). Goar, EbypX6ywv % pp. 693-94. Such 
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The second category are young or older people, who denounced 
their faith under torture. Such persons should fast “for two 
Lents/’ 23 during which they should offer prayers and perform pro¬ 
strations. Close to the end of the two Lents, prayers are to be offered 
for eight days, while the converts should repeat the “Kvgte, iAfyoov” 
one hundred times a day. Then they are to be washed, chrismated, 
and be given communion, as those who are baptized. They too, 
however, ought not to be rebaptized. 

The third category are those who have become renegades will¬ 
ingly. These are to be received back, but not be allowed to receive 
communion ever, except at the end of their life, according to the 73rd 
canon of Saint Basil. 24 

Those returning to the Church were received, “in the order of 
those who are baptized” 25 or according to codex Barberinus, “in 
the order which has been established for the newly illuminated 
ones,” 26 by being given a new set of clothes. 27 These are xdc ipqpdmoi 
(lit., “the garments of illumination”), as Gregory the Theologian had 
called them earlier in his oration “On the holy Baptism,” 28 or 
t|A&cia xaivd (“the clothes of newness,” or simply “new clothes”) as 
Methodios calls them now. The name also iaOrjc,” which 

is found in the fourth century literature, disappears gradually. Its 
last reference is found between the years 600-629. 29 However, the 
practice itself continues, as Methodios’ descriptive name (l|i&na xaivdc) 
shows. In fact, the practice was adopted by Muslims for their own 


a person is received by chrismation. 

^It is not clear whether the expression means for two years, or for two Lenten 
periods, Christmas and Easter, in the same year. 

^“Whoever has denied Christ and has violated the Mystery of salvation ought 
to weep through the rest of his life, and he owes the obligation as a debt to 
acknowledge and confess the fact at the time when he is about to pass out of this 
life, when he shall be deemed to deserve the right to partake of the Holy Elements, 
by faith in the kindness bestowed upon human beings by God.” D. Cummings, The 
Rudder (Chicago, 1957), p. 834; cf. also the eleventh canon of the First Ecumenical 
Council, in ibid. p. 180. 

“PG 100.1300A-01A. 

“PG 100.1300, n. (5). 

27 Cf. Ph. Koukoules, Bv^avztvxSv Blog teal noXttto/idg vol. 4 (Athens, 1951), p. 51, 
and n. 4. 

28 Oration 40; PG 36.360B425D, at 393C. 

29 Koukoules, 4, p. 52. 
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converts, especially prominent converts, to Islam. 30 

The choice of words in the six Eux<x£ ’IXoumxaC (prayers of expia¬ 
tion) in Methodios’ service reveals the attitude of the Byzantine Church 
towards the denunciation of one’s faith: the first of these prayers talks 
about “deviation from [God’s ]commandments” and “deliverance 
of oneself to death”; of an “evil destruction” and of “death” from 
which mankind was saved by the incarnation of the Lord. 31 The se¬ 
cond prayer speaks of the Church as the means through which sins 
are held or forgiven, and asks that God may receive the servant who 
returns from “the way of error” and repents. 32 With the third 
prayer the Church prays that the servant of God whom God “saved 
from the captivity of the godless enemies” be “united to the society 
of his people,” that God may illuminate his mind, inflame the spark 
of baptism in him, “keep away his mind from every habit of pagan 
atheism” and make him sharer of his mysteries. 33 The fourth prayer 
prays that the person who has lapsed either because of [physical or 
spiritual] “infancy” or of any other “adventure” (TOpwtixewt), be 
received as the “prodigal son” within the flock of the reasonable 
sheep. 34 The fifth prayer prays that the “lost sheep” be accepted 
back to the flock and be protected from “the wolves by which he 
had been caught.” Immediately after this prayer the convert is 
chrismated as a newly baptized person. The last prayer prays that 
the person who “has returned from the way of error” be guided to 
the faith and the fragrance of the Holy Spirit “and become worthy 
of receiving the holy communion.” 

Methodios’ service and the various categories of converts has a 

30 We have here in mind the case of Samuel al-Maghribi (c. 1130-1175), a promi¬ 
nent Jewish mathematician and physician born in Baghd&d who lived in Iraq and 
Iran. His conversion was not even preceded by a period of catechesis or indoctrina¬ 
tion. Samuel himself in the second part of his Ifham al'ahud (“Silencing the Jews”) 
which is, actually, his autobiography, describes his conversion: he decided to become 
a Muslim after he had experienced a series of visions and dreams. On the day of 
his induction a new suit of clothes was hastily prepared for him and he was then 
brought to the Mosque. “The judge,” writes Samuel, “delivered a sermon, speak¬ 
ing at length in my praise .. . For the most part the assembly was occupied with 
myself.” Moshe Perlmann, “Samuel al-Maghribt and his Anti-Jewish Tractate,” 
“Religionsgespr&che im Mittelatter,” 25. Wolfenbiitteler Symposion. Wolfenbiit* 
tel, 11-15 June, 1989, under publication. 

31 EvxoX&yiov, ed. Zervos, pp. 589-90. 

32 Ibid. pp. 590-91. 

33 Ibid. pp. 591-92. 

^Ibid. pp. 592-93. 
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precedent in Timotheos, a presbyter of the church of Constantinople 
and (oxeoofuXocQ of the Church of the Theotokos in Chalkopratis who, 
in about 622, 35 wrote a treatise under the title “IlepC t<ov tcpo atpyo- 
pivo>v rrj ayCqt ’Exx^rjaCqc” (“Regarding those who are coming into the 
holy Church”). 36 Timotheos divides those who proceed, or actually 
return, to the Church into three categories: those who have to be bap¬ 
tised; those who are not to be baptized, but only chrismated; and those 
who are to be neither baptized nor chrismated, but admitted to the 
Church by denouncing every heresy, including their own. 37 He then 
proceeds to name the heresies which fall into each of these three 
categories and to give a brief description of them and of their splinter 
groups. 38 In the first category belong, among others, the Gnostics. 
The Arians, among others, are placed in the second; and the Nestorians, 
among others, in the third category! One may wonder whether, on the 
basis of this order, a controversialist who considered Islam to be an 
Arian heresy would have recommended chrismation, while if he con¬ 
sidered Islam to be a Nestorian heresy would have recommended 
neither baptism nor chrismation for a Muslim wanting to become a 
Christian! In fact, various opinions existed among early Byzantine anti- 
Islamic polemicists as to the nature of Islam as it becomes evident 
from the writings of the earliest controversialists. 39 

The Byzantine Church must have been faced at some time with 
the dilemma as to whether it was possible for Timotheos’ formula to 
be applied to Muslims who wanted to become Christians. And it is 
at such a junction, as to how the Church should receive converts or 
reconverts from Islam, 40 that Methodios 9 canon could have come as 
a clarification. We must see Methodios 9 service as a development of 
Timotheos 9 treatise, and in response to receiving apostates who had 
apostatized as a result of the Muslim conquests. 

^Cotelerius, Monumenta Ekklesiae Graecae , vol. 3, p. 626; PC 86/1.9-10, n. (b). 

^PG 86/I.12-68D. 

37 PG 86/I.69A-72A. 

^He repeats this list in a summary form in a letter of his to a certain John, whom 
he calls 4 4 most beloved of God, co-celebrant, and dearest one to me of everybody 
else.’* PG 86/1.69A-73B. Who is this John is not made clear, but the address does 
not sound to be one of a presbyter, to another presbyter! 

^Cf. Daniel Sahas, 4 4 John of Damascus on Islam. Revisited,” Abr-Nahrain 23 
(1984-85), p. 108. 

^Cf. Jean Guillard, 4 4 Deux figures mal connues du second iconoclasme,” Byzan- 
tion 21(1961) pp. 378-79. Repr. in his La vie religieuse a Byzance (London, 1981) # 6. 
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The centrality of Methodios in matters of conversion can be 
testified to by yet another evidence. Appended to &r}aavQ6q 
9 0()do&oj;las chapter 20, where the Order is included, and as a kind 
of supplement to it, there is a brief text entitled "IIep£ xfft xatvofocvoo^ 
alp iauxx; xwv At^ixiavtov” ("Regarding the newly-appeared heresy of 
the Lizikians’ 9 ); 41 a text which Jean Cuillard 42 has identified as an 
authentic fragment of the Life of Methodios 43 by Gregory Asbestas, 
Methodios’ friend and archbishop of Syracuse (d. 880). The inclu¬ 
sion of these two texts, the Order and that on the reconversion of 
the Lizikians, in the same chapter of the Ot)oavg6<;, may suggest that 
it was a common procedure that was followed for the Lizikians retur¬ 
ning from Manichaism and for converts to Islam who were returning 
to the Church, namely, abjuration, chrismation and dressing with bap¬ 
tismal clothes. Furthermore, as Guillard suggests, these texts point 
to the rising phenomenon of reconciliation of apostates with the 
Church, something which was hardly known before the ninth cen¬ 
tury. 44 Also, of the very few writings which are known to be of 
Methodios there exists a letter addressed to the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
entitled, " 9 Erc£ xaOaip&ret xwv &7cooxr|a£vx<ov iep&ov” ("Regarding ex- 
communication of priests who have apostasized [to iconoclasm] 99 ). 45 
This is a further evidence of Methodios 9 particular interest in canonical 
matters regarding apostates, from either the faith or the Orthodox 
doctrine of Christianity, on which he provides us with an early and 
valuable information. The fact that the phenomenon of reconcilia¬ 
tion of apostates with the Church takes place during the time of 
Methodios and it is connected with his name, points to an active 
pastoral role which this moderate ecclesiatic played on this matter. 

The possible connection betweep the defeat of iconoclasm, as a 
multi-heretical and a multi-religious phenomenon, 46 and the return 


41 PG 140.281D-284A. 

^“Deux figures,” pp. 371-401. 

^PG 100.1244-61. 

4414 Deux figures,” pp. 378-79. 

^PG 100.1292C-93B. This must be his contemporary John VI, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem (838-842). Obviously, Methodios wrote this letter before he became 
Patriarch of Constantinople in 843. 

^Cf. Leslie W. Barnard, The Graeco-Roman and Oriental Background of the 
Iconoclastic Controversy (Leiden, 1974). Cf. also Daniel J. Sahas Icon and Logos. 
Sources in Eighth-Century Iconoclasm (Toronto, 1988) in passim , for the treatment 
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of apostates to the Church is another interesting, obscure and large¬ 
ly speculative matter, which can add another dimension to the on¬ 
going discussion over the causes and the character of Byzantine 
iconoclasm. One may wonder as to whether some of those living on 
the extremities of the Empire, or some nominal Christians or Chris¬ 
tians by convention, had not become through the iconoclastic 
teachings so attuned to Paulicianism, Manichaism, Judaism, and Islam 
that for them converting to any one of these religions had not ap¬ 
peared to be a “natural” routine, or unconscious transition in their 
life. 

Niketas’ version of the ritual of conversion shows a striking 
similarity in procedures, words and spirit with another ritual of con¬ 
version, from Judaism to Christianity. 47 One may find ample 
evidence to suggest that conversion from Islam to Christianity adopted 
texts and modified existing procedures of conversion from Judaism 
or from other religious communities. For example, the eighth canon 
of the Second Council of Nicea (787) stipulates that Jews, who do 
not accept the Christian faith honestly and sincerely, pretending on¬ 
ly to be Christians but otherwise continuing their Jewish customs and 
practices, should not be admitted to the Church, nor should they be 
allowed to own a slave, neither themselves nor their children. 48 As 
conversion from one religion to another was taking place at times 
for superficial or for reasons of expediency, the requirement for a 
public declaration of one’s sincerity became obligatory. 49 If seeking 
social status, or in order to marry a Christian were some of the reasons 
for converting to Christianity, another reason was in order to avoid 
a possible harsher punishment for a crime committed. 50 The ex¬ 
plicit, sincere and conscientious acceptance of the Christian faith is 
an absolute prerequisite for admitting one to the Church. Marriage 
of a Jewish or Muslim woman to a Christian man does not make her 


of iconoclasm by the Second Council of Nicea (787) as a doctrinal thesis restating 
previous Christological heresies. 

^EvxpA&ytov, ed. Zervos, pp. 672-78; and a shorter one in Goar, EvxoXdyiov, pp. 
282-83. 

G. A. Rallis and M. Potles, Evvxayfia rwv Selwv xcU Ieq&v xavdvcov (Athens, 
1852), 2, p. 583; subsequently referred to as Evvxayfia. 

^Cf. above, n. 12. 

^Cf. to Chapter seven of Photius’ Nofwxdvarv which refers to Jews who seek to 
become Christians in order to avoid being punished for a crime, or paying back 
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automatically a Christian, as the response of the canonist Theodore 
Valsamon (d. 1199) to the 49th question of Mark, Patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria, indicates; nor does marriage of a Christian to a non-Christian 
annul his or her baptism. 51 Thus, one notices on this point the 
similarity between the Order and an “’'Ex0eoi$ 99 or “Exposition” 
as to how the Church should accept the one who enters “the faith 
of the Christians from the [religion of the Jews], 9 9 found in the 
Euchologion . This “Exposition 99 begins with the following 
characteristic statement: 

He who proceeds from the religion of the Jews to a life as a Chris¬ 
tian, must first denounce every lawful Jewish practice and thus 
demonstrate that he wants to live as a Christian with all his soul 
and heart and sincere faith; he must renounce manifestly in front 
of the Church [congregation] everything pertinent to the Jewish 
religion and all the ancient practices [or precepts] of the law. He 
must also anathematize all the practices and customs which were 
invented subsequently and are in variance with the will of God. The 
priest will speak first and the one to be baptized, or his sponsor (if 
he happens to be a child or speaks some other language) will 
respond. 52 

One can hardly miss noticing the striking similarity between this in¬ 
troductory directive and the equivalent one in Niketas 9 Order . 

The Muslim community also faced early the situation of super¬ 
ficial coversions for reasons of fear or social expediency. Since the 
mere making of the confession of faith ( shahadah ), that is, reciting 
the kalima (the “word," i.e. Id ildha ill 9 AUdh, Muhammadan rasul 
al-ldh , “There is no deity but Cod, Muhammad is the apostle of Cod") 
would make one a Muslim, Muslim theologians and jurists imposed 
the following preconditions for the recital of the shahadah to be con¬ 
sidered valid: to be repeated aloud; to be perfectly understood; to 
be believed in the heart; to be professed till death; to be recited cor¬ 
rectly; to be professed and declared without hesitation! 53 

Beyond the pastoral interest of the Church in bringing back to 
the flock those who had converted to Islam, the Byzantines were also 
interested in converting Muslims to Christianity, especially prominent 

Sl £vvxayfia 3, p. 484. 

S2 E&xpX6yiov, pp. 451-55. 

^Cf. Arthur Jeffery, ed., Islam, Muhammad and His Religion (Indianapolis, 1958), 
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Muslims; so were the Muslims. For the Byzantines, conversion was 
seen, among others, as a way of easing and eventually ending the 
conflict with the Arabs. Thus, the narrator of the preface to Emperor 
John Cantacuzenos* (1341-1355) “Four Apologies against the Moham¬ 
medan sect*’ 54 expresses his disappointment because conversions of 
prominent Muslims do not happen frequently “so as to ease the war 
of our nation.” 55 Much earlier, Emperor Manuel I Komnenos who 
had ordered the deletion of the anathema “of the God of Muham¬ 
mad” had hoped precisely for that Byzantine orators, some of whom 
were even ideologically opposed to Manuel, have praised him for striv¬ 
ing to fill the sheep yard of the Church with those who live apart, 
giving birth to many more children to his nation “like another 
Abraham”; 56 a direct inference, perhaps, to Muslims who believe 
themselves to be the descendants and the continuators of the din 
Ibrahim , the religion of Abraham. 

In the long and largely obscure history of conversion of Muslims 
to the Church, there are only few texts which allow us a glimpse into 
the order of the ritual For such conversions the Church inherited 
earlier models used for admitting non-Christians, or heretics, to its 
fold. From such models the Church developed a more articulate order 
of admitting Jews. This process was further elaborated and developed 
to include Muslim converts and reconverts to Chrisianity. As the pro¬ 
cess and its ritual became more elaborate, so the requirements of 
conversion were hardened. The evolution of the process and the 
development of the ritual seem to have progressed through three 
distinct stages, marked by the evidence of Timotheos the presbyter, 
Patriarch Methodios of Constantinople, and the unknown source of 
Niketas Choniates. 

^PG 154.372-584. 

“PG 154.372B. 

S6 K. G. Bonis, “'O 0eooaXovbcv£ EfardtOioc xaC ot B6 o “T6[ioi” too onfcoxp&copoc 
MavoiWjX A.' Kotivrpoo (1143/80) 6iUp tcjv vfp Xpwnotvix^v ’OpOo&offav [xeOiota- 
|x£v<ov McoapeOav&v,” ’EnevrjQfc Bx£avuv&v Zthw6c5v 19(1949) 162*09; and his, 
EvOv/ifov tod MaXdxrj, prjtQonaAirov Ndtov IJargd^v (ITjtdtffg) (Sevrsgov fyuov tfi' 
btaxovx.), Td otptdfieva. 7sdgoc B' Ado ’Eyxayuatmxol A6yot , v0v 16 Jtg&tov 
ixSiSdfievoi. Etg z&v avxoxgdxoga MavovfjX A / zdv Kofirprdv, 1143/80 (Athens, 1949), 
1, p. 526. 
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in a therapeutic sense” (p. 50) — not as in the West, with the idea 
of mortification of the flesh. Fasting, in ascetic practice, offers the 
opportunity for restoration of human perfection and is a positive 
means by which negative human elements are eliminated. Again, the 
true aim is the restoration of the human being to full communion 
with Cod. 

Though Father Akakios discusses the relations of the Traditionalist 
Orthodox to the mainstream Orthodox in Greece and in North America 
and their competing jurisdictions, especially in terms of the observa¬ 
tion of their fasting practices, these pages should be read construc¬ 
tively and in an irenic spirit as suggestions for preserving traditional 
Orthodox practice. 

Fasting in the Orthodox Church is a book that should be carefully 
examined and put to positive use. It is an excellent contribution to 
a better understanding of a much misunderstood subject. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Sacred Names, Saints, Martyrs and Church Officials in the Greek 
Inscriptions and Papyri Pertaining to the Christian Church of Pal¬ 
estine . By Yiannis E. Meimaris (Athens, 1986). Pp. 292, soft. 

The Monastery of Saint Euthymios the Great at Khan et-Ahmet, in 
the Wilderness of Judaea . Idem (Athens, 1989). Pp. 120, soft. 

Rare are the scholars so qualified to carry on research and write 
books like these two under review. Excellently trained in ancient 
(Greek, Hebrew, Arabic) and modern languages, in paleography, 
theology, archeology, and philosophy, Dr. Yiannis E. Meimaris has 
produced first rate scholarship of interest to students of early Chris¬ 
tianity, church history, Eastern monasticism, and hagiology. He is 
a charismatic researcher who has also prepared the Catalogue of the 
new Arabic manuscripts of Saint Katherine’s Monastery of Mount 
Sinai, discovered in a crypt of the Monastery in 1975. 

The first volume under review was published under the aegis of 
the Research Center for Greek and Roman Antiquity of the National 
Hellenic Research Foundation, volume two in its Meletemata (studies). 
Based on his doctoral thesis at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
the book’s purpose is to present the life of the church in Byzantine 
Palestine as it appears in epigraphical material which has survived 
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in the form of Creek inscriptions. Chronologically they fall between 
the fourth and the seventh centuries and they refer to saints, mar¬ 
tyrs, church officials, and sacred names. The content of the inscrip¬ 
tions is analyzed in the light of historical and theological literature 
of the period and of contemporary scholarship. 

Though current excavations bring to light new inscriptions, the 
value of the present volume remains ever useful. The inscriptions 
in particular clarify obscure accounts and references in theological, 
historical, literary and legal sources such as the ecclesiastical histories 
of Eusebios, Sozomenos, and Sokrates, the Acts of Ecumenical Synods, 
the codes of Theodosios and Justinian, and Lives of Saints. With very 
few exceptions these inscriptions were written in Greek and are also 
of linguistic and cultural interest. Furthermore, they enrich our 
knowledge of Byzantine Palestine’s church history, especially the 
history of the bishopric of Jerusalem and the metropolitan see of 
Caesarea. 

Following an outline of the history of the church in Byzantine 
Palestine, in part two, the author collects all the inscriptions which 
use and apply the word hagios . The third part provides the history 
of church administration, the origins and functions of clerical and 
monastic orders and offices. Part four is devoted to the epigraphical 
evidence. The epithet hagios is used in a number of contexts: seven 
times to refer to God as Holy Trinity, God (Father), One God, Lord, 
I Am, Father, Most High, and Almighty. Several sacred names are 
used for Jesus Christ: Jesus, INBI, Christ, Son, Lord, Savior, God, 
Lamb of God, and Emmanuel. 

The person of the mother of Christ is referred to with a variety 
of names. Very frequently she is called Hagia Maria. Other names 
include Theotokos, Parthenos (Virgin), Despoina (Sovereign Lady), 
Aeiparthenos (Ever-Virgin), Keharitomene (Full of GraceX and Ahran- 
tos (Undefiled). 

Old and New Testament personalities, confessors, and martyrs 
are also named in the inscriptions. Of geographical interest is the 
reference to several holy places including the Church of the Resur¬ 
rection and the Church of the Ascension. Perhaps more original and 
of more interest is the number of inscriptions referring to clerical 
and monastic orders and offices as they relate to the birth, forma¬ 
tion, and development of church administration in Palestine. 

The inscriptions were executed in wall paintings, graffiti, mosaics, 
or cut in marble and in local stone and wood. They are transcribed 
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in their original form in capital letters followed by the author’s com¬ 
ments on their condition and meaning. They were found in a large 
number of sites which apparently were densely populated with both 
civilian and monastic population and reveal the “astonishing pro¬ 
sperity of Byzantine Palestine.” 

In his brief but comprehensive epilogue, Dr. Meimaris reminds 
us that “the majority of the early churches [in Byzantine Palestine] 
were dedicated to the Virgin Mary” and that the “monks of Palestine 
made important contributions to the hymnography and liturgy of the 
church.” The nature and the onomatology of the inscriptions reveal 
“the dominance of Creek Christian culture and of the Greek language 
in particular during this period in Palestine.” Furthermore, “the 
textual richness of Creek inscriptions” is augmented with “numerous 
ancient compound and theophoric Greek names,” such as 
Agathonikos, Aiglon, Alexandros, Antiochos, Arion, Cenesios, 
Diodoros, Dionysios, Irenaios, Elladis, Elphidios, Theodosios, 
Dorotheos, Theophanes, Theophilos, Timotheos, Filet os, and many 
more. 

Anyone writing the history of the Christian movement and Church 
in the early Byzantine Empire cannot ignore this rich and illuminated 
research and evidence. 

Dr. Meimaris 9 second volume is a preliminary report of rescue 
excavations he conducted in the wilderness of Judea between 
1976-1979 in search of the monastery of Saint Euthymios the Great 
as related in the fascinating Kyrillos of Skythopolis, the writer of 
Palestinian monasticism and the biographer of the saint (A J). 377473). 
The ruins of the monastery were first surveyed by Derwas J. Chitty 
in 1928-30. The monastery had survived several catastrophes, both 
human and natural, until “the dreadful persecutions against the Chris¬ 
tians of Syria and Palestine during the 14th century” (p. 209) when 
most probably it was left in permanent ruins — though it is mentioned 
in several proskynetaria (pilgrims 9 accounts) down to the eighteenth 
century. The 1928-30 excavations of the ruined monastery remained 
incomplete. Following the 1967 war between Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria, the West Bank of Jordan came under Israeli occupation, 
including the area of the ruined monastery which was chosen by the 
Israeli Government for urban development. 

Dr. Meimaris conducted his work on behalf of the Israeli Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities and Museums and was assisted by students of 
the £cole Biblique, the Tantur Ecumenical Institute, the Studium 
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Biblicum Franciscanum, and several volunteers. 

The importance of Dr. Meimaris’ excavations lies not only in the 
completion of Chitty’s work but also in the discovery of eight tombs 
and a refectory of the monastery of a later period. The excavations 
of 1928-30 and 1976-79 have now identified the cell of the saint, the 
ground floor of the original house of prayer, a cistern, and a storehouse 
for wheat. The forty-five page text of the present book is followed 
by sixty pages of black and white and by seven pages of color figures, 
including details of mosaics (prothesis, south aisle), color paintings, 
and fragments of frescoes (of interest to art historians). The iden¬ 
tification of the Khan el-Ahmar site with the monastery of Saint 
Euthymios agrees with the description provided by Kyrillos of 
Skythopolis. 

Dr. Meimaris expects to publish in the future a more complete 
report of the excavated area which, no doubt, will add to our 
knowledge of monasticism in Byzantine Palestine. This type of work 
is extremely difficult and cannot be but the work of love and 
commitment. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton College 
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Saint Basil and Byzantine Hymnology 


PETER KARAVITES 


IN A PAPER TO BE PUBLISHED SOON, I ARGUE IN FAVOR OF THE WELL- 
known theory that the early Father of the fourth century Church, 
Gregory the Theologian, served as a “mine” for Byzantine hym- 
nographers who composed hymns and canons between the end of the 
fifth century and the end of the tenth century A.D. Between these 
two dates occurred the main development of Byzantine hymnography 
by the great hymn composers of the Byzantine Church, who set the 
pattern for the saints’ liturgical festivals. This view, that Gregory’s 
discourses provided valuable material and inspiration for the hymno- 
graphers of Byzantium, was well-accepted although no systematic 
research had explored all the possible interactions between the early 
Fathers and the Byzantine hymnologists. Only some obvious 
similarities in the language of Gregory and a few hymns connected 
with three or four prominent holidays of the Church have been men¬ 
tioned. It is my hope that my paper will expand greatly the vista of 
interconnections in the language and themes of many Eastern Chris¬ 
tian holidays by stressing the discourses of Gregory. What has not 
been sufficiently noticed so far is that the Cappadocian Father Basil 
the Great has also frequently inspired the hymnologists and synax- 
arists, especially through his encomiastic speeches. This paper will 
focus on Basil’s five encomiastic discourses to show how and when 
they were used by the Byznatine hymnographers for the composi¬ 
tion of their heortological hymns. Needless to say that these five en¬ 
comiastic discourses may not exhaust the topic, leaving a distinct op¬ 
portunity for further research into the subject. 
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The first of these encomiastic speeches deals with the martyr Ioulitta. 
Strictly speaking Basil’s discourse on Ioulietta is the continuation 
of Basil’s speech “On the Eucharist” (IIspC EoxapiorCai;). It consists 
of nine paragraphs, two of which are dedicated to the martyrdom 
of Ioulitta, while the rest continue Basil’s thoughts On the Eucharist, 
the discussion of which seems to have started the day before (ten pro - 
teraian). Basil apologetically explains that he had intended to speak 
in more detail about Ioulitta, but that his concern over leaving the 
discussion “On the Eucharist” unfinished compelled him to resume 
it after his brief digression. 

His story of Ioulitta, who died as a martyr during the persecu¬ 
tion of Diocletian, 303-304, is based on information supplied to him 
by eye-witnesses and others who had heard the story of her martyr¬ 
dom from eye-witnesses. 1 Basil’s statement seems to preclude any 
written material about Ioulitta’s martyrdom. If such existed Basil did 
not know about it, nor has any one else revealed it. Thus Basil seems 
to be our earliest written source of Ioulitta’s martyrdom, through a 
dreadful death that moves Basil to great praise for her courage. 2 

Unfortunately, the Menaion contains no hymns in honor of Ioulitta. 
The same day, July 30, the Church celebrates the memory of Silas, 
Silouanos, Kreskes, Epainetos, and Andronikos, all supposedly 
members of the Seventy Apostles, going back to the apostolic times. 
The hymnology of the day, therefore, deals almost exclusively with 
these apostles. The only exception is in the synaxarion which is always 
located after the Kontakion and Oikos. From the information of the 
synaxarion we are led to believe that the information of Ioulitta’s 
synaxarion derives from Basil’s text. This view is supported by the 
fact that the text of the single biographical paragraph making up 
the synaxarion—actually less than one fifth of Basil’s two 
paragraphs—adheres very closely to the language of Basil It becomes 
obvious then that Basil—like other early Fathers of the Church— 


1 Ilaaotv £xtcXt£lv £{jwroiouaav t<h$ tc6te rcapouai xdj Geapuxxi xat tots ei; uarepov lx 
rfjs xcov Tcerceipapivodv 8irpfT)atco<; 8txofx6voi<; rfjv dxorjv, Panayiotes Chrestou (ed.), 
"EXXrjyei; TJaxige^ xfjq Exxkr]oiaq (Thessalonike, 1973), 7, p. 202. Hereafter, EPE. 
Most of the references in this paper are in Vol. 7 where Basil’s encomiastic discourses 
are located. 

2 M. Galanos, The Lives of the Saints, May-August (Athens, 1950), pp. 119-20 con¬ 
fuses this Ioulitta with another, a widow to whom Basil had written a letter 
and about whom he had written two letters, one addressed to count Helladios 
and the other to the sponsor of the widow’s heirs, EPE, 7, p. 16, notes 8-11. 
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served as a source of the synaxaria of the Church saints as well as 
a source of Byzantine hymnography. 3 

Basil’s second encomiastic discourse deals with the martyr Barlaam. 
This is also a brief discourse delivered on the anniversary of the mar¬ 
tyr’s death. 4 Many earlier scholars ascribe this discourse to J. 
Chrysostom, but more recent scholars, correctly I believe, accept it 
as a genuine speech by Basil. 5 On the basis of Basil’s testimony, it 
is impossible for us to form a full picture of Barlaam’s life and mar¬ 
tyrdom. Basil does not give his place of origin or the date of his death. 
From other sources, however, we learn that he hailed from Antioch 
and died in Cappadocian Caesarea in the reign of Diocletian. Basil 
stresses Barlaam’s lack of education and his stammering only to 
demonstrate his adherence to faith and his determination in the face 
of danger. His tomb was in Caesarea, but a church was built in his 
honor in Antioch. According to Church reports, he suffered many 
tortures rather than deny Christ and sacrifice to the idols. He refus¬ 
ed to recant even when he was forced to stand before the altar holding 
in his right hand burning charcoals. This latter ordeal is dealt with 
not only by Basil but also by several of the hymns in the Byzantine 
hymnology. Thus for example, in chapter 3, Basil explains that, 

SiSrjpo^ xfj too izMpoq etxet xupocwtSos x auvo ^( X£vo S> T T) 

3 Auxtj cSp[X7]TO ix noXtox; Kataapetac rrfc KamcotSoxio^, rjv xai 6 piy <x$ BaaCXeux; 
iyxcofAfot? IxCfiriae. ToCvuv, Sixt^ auxfj auveaxaxiTK np6<; xtva xXeovcxxtxdv fivSpa xat 
Ptatov xfj$ yrj<; xai jvr\$ xd xXtiov aTCOxefJxov, xat dypou$, xat xtopta*;, xat PooxTiptaxa, 
xat otxexa?, xat xaaav xty xou pfou xaxaaxturjv, npd$ £auxov fzex£<rx7iat, xaxa^povrjoac 
too Btxatou, xat auxou tou @eoo auxoqi&vxac xai ^euSofjufcpTUcii xat 8copo8 coxiau; xgov 
8txaC6vxG)v inepet86ptevo?. ’ETtet^j ouv i\ aSixouptivr) aStrj yu\r?) ^p?axo dvaSt&daxetv 
xfy xupawtSa tou tfpxayos, 7tdtpauxa aux8<; 8ta(&XXet auxty cl>s Xptartavrjv, xat a>$ ou 
Set xauTTjv xwv xotvcav ptexexttv, ax; [ii\ Xaxpeuouaav xou; xcov PaotX£wv 8eot?. *H S£, 
xpo<; pL7]8ev t&ouaa xcov 7iap6vra>v, aXXa 7cavxa xaxa<ppovrjaaaa, ’Epp£x<o, efaev, 6 Pfo$ 
xat rj xouxou 86?a- £y<»> yap xa>v dutdcvxmv Ar|itoupy6v xal Kxtarrjv oux ipvrjaopat. T6xe 
6 aStxo; xpiTT]<; Ttupt xauxrjv 7Totp£8coxev. f H 8e xdcpuvo;, rcepiaxouaa xffc 'Ay(a<; x8 aajpwt 
Axipatov Bteacoaaxo xou; Ttpoarjxouat, xai n aot xoT$ tuoxou;. Basil writes in Chapter 
1, Atxrjc yap auxfj np6<; xtva xwv £v xfj xoXet Suvaxcov auveataxnK, 7tXeovexxtx8v &v8pa 
xai ptatov . . . oq yfj<; xe 7uXf)0o<; dtxoxe(x6[xevo^ xai dcypou^ xat xcopuxc xat xaxaaxeurjv, 
PoaxTjptaxa xai oixexa<; xai rcaaav xf|v xeptouaav xou p(ou be xffo yuvatxo? 7ipd<; iauxov 
ptexaaxrjaa^, xaxttXfjcpet. xa Stxaaxrjpta, auxo^dtvxat? xai 4>euSop,£pxuai xai SajpoSojxuy 
xa>v 8txaC6vxcov £itepet86piEvo<;, etc. 

4 John Chrysostom had also delivered a speech on Barlaam which is somewhat 
longer but very general in meaning, see PG 50.675-82. 

5 J. Quasten, Initiation aux peres de V — Eglise, trans. J. Laporte (Paris, 1936), 3, 
p. 316. 
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too rcopos 7capocxoi>pet Suvaaxetqc. . . . ’AXX’ 6 7cavxa too rcupos 
(JtaConevos xovo$, fjuxpxupos xr)v Se^iav xexa[xevr)v oux ExaptJje 
xaxaxatoov. 

Similarly, in chapter 3, 

Tt ae, go yevvate too Xptaxou axpaxtcoxa, 7cpoaeL7rco; ’AvBptdSa 
xaXeaco; IloXo at xfjs xapxepta; TjXaxxcoaa. To (jiev yap rcup 
fjiaXXdxei Se^dfxevov, aou xrjv 8e§tav O 90 fjvat fiovov xivoufievrjv oux 
ercetaev. *'Av atSrjpoov 6vo|xdoco xat xtjv xotauxrjv xffc of)? av8p£a$ 
euptaxco XwiopivT)v etxova. 

The first sticheron of the martyr in the vesper service deals with this 
theme, 

’AvBptdvxos axeppoxepoc, xat x<*Xxoo Suvaxcoxepos, xal atSrjpou 
yeyova$ taxupoxepos- 7tapaxa>pet yap xrptofievov, xal 0axxov 
Xuofxevov, xouxcov exaaxov 7uupt, pta xouxou vixcoptevov* aou Se 
axapwrxo$ 8e?ia xexaptevr) xcov avOpdxcov. . . . 

The composer of the hymn is not given, and the words of the hymn 
are in different grammatical form from that of Basil. But this is due 
to the hymnographer’s need to adjust the language to the meter of 
the prosomoion. Had the composer written an idiomelon instead, he 
would have been freer to follow the language of Basil more closely, 
if he had wished to do so. Nevertheless, the presence of a£8r)po$ and 
XaXxo$, as well as the rcopaxcopeT, 8e£td xexa[xevrj, 7uup, and the expres¬ 
sions aCSrjpo^ xfj xou rcupos etxet xupavvtSt, atSrjpou y£yova$ bxupoxepo^, 
XaXxo^ xfj xou 7tupo£ Kapaxcopet Suvaaxetqt, x a Xxou Suvaxcoxepo^, point 
to the interchange of language between Basil and the composer who 
had Basil in mind when he wrote his hymn. 6 In chapter 2 Basil ex¬ 
plains how xoc£ xcov veupcov at [idaxtyes apfiovtav 7rapeXuaav, dXX’ 6 xfj^ 
Tctaxeox; axptpeaxepov £7ceo9tyyexo x6vo$. In Ode Three, stanza one, the 
composer of the martyr’s canon Theophanes uses the words, obcoj[ xfj<; 
aapxos 6 ouvSeajxoc, xat rj apfxovta, aou xcov jxeXcov SteXuxo, dXX’ 6 
xovos Stexrjpetxo xfj<; c|>uxrfc d8tdppr)xxo<;. Basil’s text and Theophanes’ 
stanza carry the same meaning. Furthermore, the use of the words 
apjxovta and x6vo<; by the canon writer point to more than a simple 


6 Menaion, Nov. 19, p. 124, col. 1. 
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coincidence. 7 

In chapter 3 Basil states, ’AvdoTTjTt [ioi vov, & Xafjucpol twv 
& 0Xr)TtXG)V xaTOp0<opdTcov Carfpd^poi, rfjv too orpaTTiyoo xoXoftaOetaav 
ebc6va tocT^ i\\uzipau; (xeyaXuvaxe t£x v «K- Ode Six, stanza two, 8 calls 
upon the painters to paint the martyr’s icon, ’Av<xott|t£, ot xaXoi vov 
Ccoypdfot too [xdpTopoc, t^v ebc6va, xotxt; upxov eoTexvtat^ Xa|X7rpuveTe 
.... Once again beyond the likeness in the simily, the use of iden¬ 
tical words and forms dv4<xrT)T£ and ^coypdqpoi, vov, eixova, tou^ 
6pex£pai^ and xaT^ ufi&v clearly show the debt of Theophanes to Basil. 
Likewise, in chapter 2 of Basil’s text we read rcopoc eoTovdnrepav 
Befjtav xexTTyjivoc while in Ode Seven, stanza three, we find the ex¬ 
pression eoTOvorcipav 7ropd$ Se^tav xexrrjpivos. 9 The same is true of 
Ode Four, stanza two where we read e O too icopoc eoTovcoxipav ttjv 
itpoodpeatv xexTT)(x£vo^. 10 Perhaps, had the hymnology for the martyr 
been longer, containing more idiomela in his honor, the linguistic 
similarities would have been greater. But it is comparatively short. 
The lauds, for example, are missing and so are the doxastica. 
Nevertheless, even in the limited number of hymns for the vesper 
service and the canon, the borrowings from Basil’s language are 
obvious. 

Still another early martyr of the Church on whom Basil delivered 
a discourse is Gordios. In this discourse Basil reports on the life and 
martyrdom of Gordios, and once again it appears that Basil had no 
written source in front of him but only oral reports as evidenced by 
the following two of Basil’s statements: apiuSpa yap ti^ 97}[i7} npb<; rjfxas 
8ie560rj and ocXX’ i7tet&r) evearrpav r\ rjfiipa U7c6ptv7)aiv cpepouaa fxaprupo^, 
ijci^avd)^ toi$ UTT^p Xptaroo papToptois eva0Xr)cjavro<;, eatcofiev boa 
otSafiev , where the italicized phrase may also denote only hearsay 
reports (Basil, chapter 2). Following the example of earlier orators 
Basil praises the martyr’s place of origin, Cappadocian Caesarea, but 
avoid mentioning the name of the persecutor, exactly as he had done 

7 Menaion, Nov. 19, p. 125, col. 1. Theophanes lived in the ninth century A.D. For 
more details on his life and poetry see P. N. Trembelas, ’ Exkoyii f EkXrjvixrjg 
’OgOoSd fov f Yfivoygafplaq , 2nd ed. (Athens, 1978), pp. 7, 33, 279, 290, 300, 321-28, 
330, 370, 380; Karl Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Literatur , 2nd ed., 
trans. G. Soteriades (Athens, 1974), 2, pp. 358, 564, 617; Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche 
und Theologische Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich , in the Handbuch der Alter- 
tumswissenschaft (Munich, 1977), p. 571. 

8 Menaion, Nov. 19, 126, col. 2. 

9 Menaion, Nov. 19, p. 128, col. 1. 

l0 Menaion, Nov. 19, p. 126, col. 1. 
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in the case of Ioulitta and the other martyrs to whom he had devoted 
encomiastic speeches. He simply calls the persecutor tyrant. Other 
sources identify the tyrant as Licinius and ascribe the persecution 
of Gordios to the year 314. 11 From Basil’s speech we learn that Gor- 
dios came unexpectedly from the mountains where he had retired 
to live in isolation. Appearing in the hippodrome before the archon 
he courageously declared that he was a Christian. He was subsequently 
condemned to death and was killed outside the wall of the town, where 
it seems his tomb existed long after his death. 12 

The sudden arrival of Gordios is described by Basil as follows: 
Toxe 8f) yewaios ixsivos xat piya$ xrjv c[)ux^v, piya<; xd <ppovr)|j,a, avco- 
0ev lx tcov opeoov irctxaxapdc xc o 0e<£xpco . . . axpopxp xfj xapaStqt xat 
yaupcp x& qjpovrjfjiaxt, otcovoi rc£xpa <; aovex^ . . . xous xo <rc<£8iov 
7tepixa0r|fx£vou^ rcapaSpapcov, . . . (Jejiaubv xov X6yov, oxt « Atxatos 
Xecov 7u£7cot0e. The canon writer of Ode Five, stanza one, refers 
also to Gordius’ sudden coming, urcetaeXOcbv 4xp6(xcoc, xat p(OfjuxX£co<; 
<b<; Xecov xo Oeaxpov, rcexpa^ &<mep dcc|>ux ou S* 13 Since there were no 
written sources prior to Basil’s discourse, one is led to the conclu¬ 
sion that the inspiration of the canon writer was derived from Basil’s 
text. This conclusion is further strengthened by the presence of cer¬ 
tain words common to Basil and Theophanes, the composer of the 
canon, such as, dxpo|xco<; (axp6p.q>) xo Oeaxpov (xq> 0edxpq>), rc£xpa<; 
and Xecov in both places point to the same source and that source 
is Basil. The expression by Theophanes U7retoeX0d)v dxp6fxo>€ and 
pcojxaXeco? X£cov x8 0£axpov are too close in meaning and imagery 
to Basil’s imxaxapas 0eaxpq>, &xp6(xc*> xfj xapStqc . . . not to have 
been inspired by the reading of Basil’s speech. Furthermore, 
Theophanes’ 7c£xpa xaOdrcep xo(xa in Ode Five, stanza three, is too 
close to Basil’s ouovel Ttixpas aovexstS, ... for us to pass it by. 14 The 
same is true of Basil’s chapter 4, xat "ooq> [xdXXov £d>pa xf)v xap8£av 
d7TT67jxov, xoaouxq) fxei£6vco£ d?T]ypiooxo xal cpiXovixcox&po^ rjv vtxfjaat 

11 Menaion, Jan. 3, p. 29, col. 1; MSya 'QqoXdytoVy Jan. 3, the issue, place of 
publication, and year, as in the case of the Menaia, are not important. All editions 
follow the same sequel. 

12 For the possibility of another Gordios see Francois Halkin, “Un second saint 
Gordios,” in Analecta Bollandiana , 76 (1961), pp. 5-15. 

13 *Q$ in Basil is borrowed from Proverbs 28.1, but the odds are that the 
canonist uses it in the canon not because he knew it from the Bible, no doubt true, 
but because he found it here used by Basil in connection with Gordios. 

H Menaion , Jan. 3, p. 25, col. 2. 
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tt)v evoraatv too av8po^ xfj imvota tSv dX^eivcav. Ode Five, stanza 
three adverts also to the same idea, using Basil's key word evoraatv. 
Lastly, Basil's Aorrj ircetSev T) TjjjLepa to Oaufxaorov ixetvo Geocfjux, o 
oux rjfxaupoxjev 6 oo8ev ££eXuaev r\ auvrjGeta . . . becomes by 

the hymnographer A&rr) ^ ^pipa x^v <jt|v aGXrjotv i7tei8ev ?jv oox 
Tinaup<*>aev 6 xp6vo<;, oux £xdXu4>e XrjGe, Ode Nine, stanza three. 15 It 
is unfortunate that Gordios’s holiday is overshadowed by the holi¬ 
day of Epiphany whose hymnography takes precedence; for other¬ 
wise (who knows!), there might have been more hymns dedicated to 
Gordios. In that case, we would have learned more about the hym- 
nography’s relation to Basil’s discourse. 

Basil, like Gregory the Theologian, delivered a discourse on Saint 
Mamas, the martyr. The discourse was delivered during a panegyric 
gathering of the people in honor of Mamas, whose memory seems 
to have been honored early by the Church and whose holiday seems 
to have been among the most important in the heortologion since 
both Fathers honored him with a short speech. 16 This discourse ap¬ 
pears to have been given shortly after Basil’s other discourse which 
bears the title “In the Beginning Was the Word,” because of Basil's 
reference to the Arian schism (chapter 4). 17 Though the speech is 
dedicated to Mamas, Basil makes no mention to the type and cir¬ 
cumstances of Mamas' martyrdom, and in this he follows the pat¬ 
tern of several of his encomiastic speeches. He starts his encomium 
with a simple reference to Mamas' pastoral profession and seizes the 
opportunity to advert to the great shepherds of history, Abel, Moses, 
Jacob, David, and so on. He likens the work of the shepherd to royal 
authority and points out that Christ is the true shepherd of the Chris¬ 
tian flock. Basil then goes on to distinguish between the hired and 
non-hired shepherds since the former, in his view, are the shepherds 
who produce schisms in the Church. 18 Because of the absence of 

ls Menaion, Jan. 3, p. 31, col. 1. 

l6 See Gregory Discourse No. 44, PG 36.608-21; H. Delehaye, Les Origins du culte 
des Martyrs (Brussels, 1933), p. 174; Anna Hatzenikolaou-Marava, r O "Ayioq Mdfiaq 
(Athens, 1953). In honor of Manias there was a church in Caesarea built by Gallus 
and Julian, the latter the future emperor, when both were being trained in the area 
of Macellus; Anastasios Levides, latOQtxdv Aoxtfuov (Athens, 1885), p. 65. Mamas’ 
holiday is celebrated today on Sept. 2, not 4, as P. Chrestou mistakenly says in EPE, 
7, p. 20. 

17 Ibid. p. 10. 

18 His reference is to the Arian and Anomoian leaders. 
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details in his discourse there is not much of a case between Basil 
and the hymnographers. Nonetheless, the composer of the doxasticon 
of the vesper aposticha must have had Basil's discourse in mind when 
he says, Acute oupfcovcoc oi rciorol (ivrjfxrjv xeXeocofjiev Mdfiavro^ 
fjuxprupo^* ouwx; yap v&x; dcve8e£x®iQ fyffv &mtp yap ixetvo^ 7uoi|xr)v 
7rpo[idcT(ov yeyovdx; dpvdv ei$ 0ua£av np€>xo<; 7cpoarjyaye, xai axecpavov 
dOXrjaew^, 7cpo>TO$ ixo(x£aaxo ... is clear reference Basil’s v Hxouoa$ 
oxt 7cptoxo^ euapearrjaas v A(kX 7 coi|at)v U7cfjp£e. Not only the reference 
to poimen , a term which appears in the compositions for Mamas 
several times but also the v£o^ w A(kX aveSeix^n ^i(xtv and the np&'coq 
Ttpooriyaye and 7tpd)To$ £xo(x£aaxo seem to be clear references to 
Basil. 19 Theophanes’ general statements in the canon as well as the 
references to Mamas as poimen could support the notion that 
Theophanes had read Basil’s discourse on Mamas, as indeed he had, 
judging from his compositions on the other martyrs, but his descrip¬ 
tions are much too general for us to speak of linguistic similarities. 

The Forty Martyrs whose martyrdom is celebrated by the Church 
on March 9 were all soldiers in the Roman army. They came from 
different parts of the empire, but they all served in the same military 
unit. They were killed in 320 A.D. owing to a decree by Licinius against 
the Christians at a time when Constantine and Licinius were in con¬ 
flict, ending with the latter’s death in Thessalonike in 325. Once again 
Basil does not give details about the martyrs’ life, beyond their mar¬ 
tyrdom, nor do we know the year of Basil’s discourse. 20 

According to Basil, the martyrs were condemned to death by ex¬ 
posure to the winter cold in the Lake Sebasteia of Caesarea. In his 
speech Basil praises their adherence to the faith, their rejection of 
the official’s (archon is the term used) blandishments, their contempt 
for glory and high offices, their defiance of threats and death, and 
their desire to join Christ. In this discourse, chapter 6, Basil presents 
the martyrs as saying, [xrj yap ipaxtov an;o8u6|Jie0a, aXXa tov xaXaiov 
av0pa>7tov &7coTL0£(ie0a. . . . Elsewhere in the same chapter Basil con¬ 
tinues, 8ptfJLU$ 6 x&tpxov, aXXa yXuxu$ 6 rcapdcBetaos* aXyeivr] irj 

l9 Menaion, Sept. 2, pp. 15-16, col. 2. The composer is probably Byzantios, though 
this is not by any means certain. For Byzantios see Krumbacher, Geschichte , vol. 
2, p. 554; Trembelas, ’ExXoyti, 89, pp. 260-61; Beck, Kirche , p. 472; 519; EPE, 7, 
pp. 278-80. 

^Gregory of Nyssa has also written a discourse about the Forty Martyrs, see PG 
45.749-56; 757-72; 773-78. See also S. N. Sakkos, Oi Ayioi TeaaaQaxovra MaQTTjgeq 
(Athens, 1957); EPE, 7, p. 20. 
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<4XX’ rjSela ^ ava7tauat<; . . . Mtxpov avajxeivcofxev, xai 6 x.o\tzq<; i\yaq 
OdX(|>ei xou 7caTpidpXOU [’A(3pa<S|x]. . . Mtj ixxXetvo>(xev, a> axpaudiTat. 
The first hymn of the martyrs in the stichos of the vesper service 
composed by John Monachos reads: 21 yip tpixtov dcxoSodpeOa 22 
&XXa tov roxXatov av0pco7cov dbuoxi0£p£0a. Apipu^ 6 x et f JL< ^ v ’ 4XXa yXuxus 
6 7capd8eiao$* 23 iXyetv#) Trrjfo, dtXX’ rjSeta rj &7u6Xauoi$. Mrj ouv 
ixxXCvcopev, a> orpaTtcoxai* (xtxpov uxofxetvcopev, tvoc xou$ crrapdcvou^ X7fc 
v£xtk <4vaSuad>pe0a. Obviously, John is following Basil’s text. 

Also in chapter 6 Basil describes how the martyrs stripped 
themselves of their clothes as soon as they heard the archon’s deci¬ 
sion, Meta X a P*S 4rcopp«|>avT£<; txa<rzoq xai tov xeXeuxatov xwcova, izpbq 
x6v 8ia too xpuoos Ix&povv OAvaxov. In chapter 7 he describes their 
guard’s acceptance of Christianity and his brave decision to join in 
their martyrdom with the expression, pfyaq xot ireptPdXata. The theme 
is treated by the hymnographer in the second sticheron of the vesper, 
e P(7rxovxe^ Tcept(J6Xaia n avxa, (Jatvovre? axpopc^ ilq Xtpvrjv. . . . 24 The 
use of the participles p£c|xx<; by Basil and pt 7 ruovx£< by the hymnographer 
denotes knowledge of Basil’s text. Further, in chapter 6 Basil says, 

’E 7 uet 8 f) 8 iot x 8 v 091 V IveSuaapeOa, 8 ta xdv Xptaxiv £x8ua6pe0a. 
M^j dcvxiax<o(xe0a ipaxtcov, 8 ta xdv rcapdSetaov ov dt 7 t<oX£aa[xev. 

In the second sticheron of the vesper service John Monachos writes, 

itp 8 $ iXXrjXooc eXeyov ot "Ayioi Mdtpxupes* Ata IIap<x 8 et<jov, ov 
dncoX£aa|xev, ipdcxtov 90 apx 8 v orjpepov fxrj avxiaxd)[xe0a* 8 t’ 091 V 
izoxk 90 opo 7 coi 8 v IvSuadtfxevoi, £x 8 oad>pe 0 a vuv. . . .^ 

Before the archon gave the order that the martyrs be exposed to the 
cold, he endeavored to entice them away from their faith. Their answer 
was fuaS xty Scopeav t^iiaq 7tp6£evov (chapter 4). John reproduces this 

2l Menaion , March 9, p. 33, col. 2. 

^The hymn has as question mark at this point instead of a colon, most probably 
a misprint. 

^he reference to winter here had a double meaning. The hymnographer speaks 
allegorically, alluding to life on this earth and its pains. 

24 Mention , March 9, p. 33, col. 2. 

^Ibid. 
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scene in his canon, Ode Four, stanza one, with the 9 pevo(JXa(i£iT£ 
eXeyov, ot ’AGXrjTat, ttjv Tipdfcvov £r)|jua<;, Scopsav xpor^vovr^. 26 In 
chapter 3 Basil describes vividly the many tortures the infidel was 
prepared to inflict upon the martyrs in order to break their morale. 

To 7 rup exoipov, to ^pcovrjTO, 6 crcaopo^ John responds 

to this description in Ode Four, stanza two, with the ’Hxovrjpiva 
xai 0r)pas xai rcup, oraupov Te toT? 'Ayiots, ot Xptarou Suoxxat, 
iTcaveTTjvevTO. 27 Basil continues in chapter 4 with the martyrs’ answer 
to the archon’s enticement, 

OtXoxtfjtos etfxi 7 tpo<; tt|v av<o TtfJtTjv, xoXaatv 86 &otxa, ttjv Iv Tfj 
yeevvTj. Flop ixelvo pot 9 o(fep 6 v, to hi Trap’ up<ov dcTtetXoupevov 
opo 8 ouX 6 v l<mv. 

John gives a similar description in the canon. Ode Four, stanza three 
with the 

Oofkpov rjptv eXeyov, ot ’AOXrjTat, t 6 mp to tt}<; yUwr\$* to hi 
vuv, auvSooXov, ou 7tTOoupe0a. 28 

Similarly, Basil’s £x&(vo>v £ori ^ 9covrj* AtrjXOopev 8ta rcupos xai S8aT0$ 
xai e£rjyaye<; ^pas dq dva<|>uxty 29 is used by the composer of the 
kathisma, who is probably none other than John, in the following 
form: epyot; ixrcXrjpdxjarc tou IIp09r|T0u T<i prjpaTa* 8td tiupos yap xai 
u'8aTO<;, yewata>s 8 it|X0st£, dvac^uxfl v eopdpevot, £<ot)v atcovtov. 30 

The martyrs’ major concern, Basil states, was their fear that one 
of them might lose his courage in the face of torture and renounce 
Chirst, a fear that was momentarily realized when one of them did 
renounce Christ and was ushered quickly to the nearby hotbath to 
recover from the exposure to the cold. 31 Basil in chapter 8 likens the 
incident to the last minute betrayal of Judas. But just as Matthias 

26 Mention, March 9, p. 35, col. 2. 

21 Mention, March 9, p. 35, col. 2. John’s reproduction flows better than Basil’s 
text, which switches from the plural personal to the singular with the fluid) and creates 
some awkwardness. 

2S Menaion, March 9, p. 35, col. 2. 

^Chapter 8, Basil’s quote is from Ps. 66, 12. 

30 Mention, March 9, p. 35, col. 2. 

31 Mia fy> eoxfj. Teaaapaxovxa etaf)X9ofiev dq xo axaSiov, ot xeaaapdxovxa axe^a- 
va>0etT)(iev, Aearcoxa. Mr) X&ujjr) xw apt0jiq> firjSi tlq. 
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was called upon to replace Judas, so now the martyrs’ guard confessed 
his faith in Christ and joined their martyrdom, a7rfjX0ev ’Iou8a$ xal 
avTiarixOri Max0ia$. John picks up the theme in Ode Six, stanza two. 

rrpri0d>c 6 apxexocxos T)p7caoev, &<; xfjs 8a>8exa8os ’IouSav xdv 
SetXatov. . . , 32 The conduct of the guard made the archon extreme¬ 
ly angry, and John adds, ’AvatSrj^ cov etxauos 9 puaxxexat* ota yap ATjaxfj 
xai Max0ta xo rcpdxepov, ouxa) xal vuv 6 xupawos, xou 9 poupouvxo? xfj 
xXfjcrei 07capdxxexai. Basil notes that the renegade did not avoid death 
because the contrast from the cold to the hot eventually killed him 
(chapter 7). 

’EXeeivov Oeapa xou; Sixatou;, 6 axpaxid>x7)s 9 oya<; . . . xal xo 
[iiv IXeetvdxepov 8u xal xfjs auovioo Ccofjs Stfjpapxe xal otiSi xauxrjs 
arceXauaev, eu0u$ aux<5> xfjc aapxos £v xfj rcpoaPoXfj xfj; 0ep (xtjc 
8iaXu0£iae<;. 

The canon points to the incident with the Maxai 09 po)v xal 0pf|VG}v 
MtaSto;, o<; xt$ xd)v £<od>v ap 9 oxep<ov Stfjpapxe* 8ta 7tupd$ yap XeXuxai, 
xal izpoq iz up ££e8r}p7)aev aaPeaxov, Ode Six, stanza three. 33 Although 
the canonist had to use words that would best fit his meter, the 
presence of Sirjpapxe and 8ia rcupos yap XeXuxat instead of Basil’s xfjs 
aapxos yap h xfj TipoaPoXfj xfj$ Oeppur]^ 8taXo0euj7|s leads us to believe 
that the canonist follows the meaning of the language of Basil fairly 
closely. 

Elsewhere Basil mentions that one of the soldiers was not quite 
dead when the bodies of the other martyrs were picked up, placed 
on a carriage, and carried to the fire. The executioner deliberately 
left the half-dead soldier behind in the hope that he might renounce 
at the last minute. Dreading this possibility, the mother of the soldier 
picked her son up, auxrj xaT$ olxetat^ x £ P a ^ v apapivr), and placed him 
on the carriage along with the dead bodies of the martyrs, urging 
him to follow the good road lest he delay his appearance before his 
Lord (chapter 8). 

” Ararat, 97jalv, 7rai, xfjv aya07jv rcopeiav, pexa xwv rjXixiooxcov, 
... (XT) & 7 toXei 90 f)s xfj$ x°P e ^» (AT) 8euxepo<; ep 9 avto 0 fj<; xq> 
AeaTToxT). 

32 Menaion , March 9, p. 36, col. 1. 

33 Ibid. 
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The subject is treated in Ode Eight, stanzas three and four, 

'PoifjLOcXeoTTiTL 9 pevo>v, ov dxurjaev in 9 oSfjtxov apapivTi, 3 

ou cpepco ae Seuxepov, xco aYoavoGexiQ @ea> IpKpaviaGfjvat, 4 

In Basil the mother took her son in her own hands, whereas in the 
canon she put him on her shoulder. Similarly, in Basil the mother 
is afraid that her son might appear before the Lord after the thirty 
nine; that is the meaning of 8euxepo$. The same concern preoccupies 
her in the canon, with the exception that whereas Basil uses Seoxepo^ 
and the verb in the subjunctive, John uses Seoxepoq and the infinitive 
of the same verb to render the mother’s concern. 34 

Our discussion of the encomiastic speeches of Basil leads us to 
the following conclusions. First, Cappadocia holds a distinct position 
in the praise of the early martyrs of the Church. The persons giving 
this praise are the Cappadocian Fathers, especially Basil and Gregory 
the Theologian, both of whom commemorated the martyrs by encomia 
to their martyrdom. The texts of their discourse constitute a source 
of inspiration for the Byzantine hymnographers who were so familiar 
with their writings that they often followed their language closely. 
Secondly, the writings of the Cappadocian Fathers became a 
remarkable source of Byzantine hagiology since they provided in¬ 
dispensable information about the life and especially the martyrdom 
of these martyrs. In some of the instances, their collection of the in¬ 
formation for eye-witnesses and second hand sources may have saved 
for us information which might not otherwise have survived the ac¬ 
cidents of history. Whether all then-descriptions are historically ac¬ 
curate may be debatable, but that the kernel of their account is can¬ 
not be doubted. Furthermore, the discourses of the early Fathers are 
surely important as carrying over to the Christian world the genre 
of panegyric speeches which had started with the ancient Greeks. 

34 The scene of the mother’s concern reminds us of the Maccabees’ story in the 
Bible, which Gregory the Theologian emphasizes in his Discourse on the Maccabees 
making the mother an example to all mothers exactly as Basil does in chapter 8. 
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Saints Basil and John Chrysostom 
on the Education of Christian Children 
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WITH THE CONVERSION OF CONSTANTINE IN 312 A.D. THE CHRISTIAN 
Church had at last won not only official recognition and a pledge 
of tolerance from the Roman government but an indispensable ally 
in the emperor himself. However, although Christians had triumphed 
after nearly three centuries of persecution, Constantine’s conversion 
and sponsorship of the Church did not erase tensions the Christian 
minority felt between the values of the world and the demands of 
their faith. In matters of morality, religion, and philosophy, the pagan 
majority’s views, diverse as they were, presented fourth-century Chris¬ 
tians with a formidable yet familiar challenge: how to benefit from 
the rich legacy of Graeco-Roman culture while remaining faithful to 
the Gospel. 1 

The education of children was one important arena within which 
Eastern Christians of the fourth century grappled to absorb critically 
elements of pagan culture and two works from this century offer an 
intriguing point of entry to the topic. Saint Basil’s Address to Young 
Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature is concerned with young 
Christians who have received a classical education, the form of which 
had remained essentially unchanged since the last creative stage of 

^n the vitality of the pagan cults under the first Christian emperors see M.L.W. 
Laistner, Christianity and Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire (Ithaca, 1951), 
p. 5. See A. Momigliano, “Pagan and Christian Historiography in the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury A.D.” in The Conflict Between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Cen¬ 
tury , ed. A. Momigliano, (Oxford, 1963), p. 81, for a discussion of Christianity’s rapid 
expansion throughout the Empire in the fourth century. 
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its development in fourth century B. C. Greece. 2 It is significant that 
the Christian Church in the classical era never developed an alter¬ 
native to the pagan schools; 3 nor did Christians retreat from the 
academies of grammar and rhetoric that spanned the Empire in the 
ancient world. To the contrary, they continued to patronize these 
schools which offered the only means for Christians to receive a general 
education and prepare for upper level careers in politics or the 
military. 4 

On Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents to Bring Up Their 
Children by John Chrysostom provides the best condensation of this 
saint’s thoughts on education; 5 more specifically, it speaks about the 
duty of parents to provide, within the context of the Christian home, 
a proper upbringing for their children. Well aware that Christians would 
not, en masse , join the desert ascetics in their retreat from corrupt 
city life, Saint John recommends ways in which parents can raise wise 
and virtuous children within a morally lax urban environment. 

An examination and comparison of these two works reveals a new 
spirit of confidence among Eastern Christians in their approach to 
education. Neither Basil nor Chrysostom, as we shall see, were blind 
to the dangers of Greek literature and contemporary pagan culture 
for Christian students; however, they did not advocate a renunciation 

2 See H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity; traits. George Lamb (New 
York, 1964), p. 137. 

3 William Barclay, Train Up a Child: Educational Ideals in the Ancient World 
(Philadelphia, 1960), p. 238, posits three reasons why the early church did not pro¬ 
vide a general education for its children: the belief in the imminent return of Jesus, 
the poverty of the church, and the illegality of the religion throughout the Empire. 
By die fourth century, however, these reasons were no longer valid and, with the 
conversion of Constantine, the Church would have been free to develop its own educa¬ 
tional system except, of course, during the brief reign of Julian the Apostate (301-03 
AD); nonetheless, Christians produced no such system to rival or replace the pagan 
institutions, as the Jewish people had in the form of their synogogue schools (see 
Marrou, p. 422). One exception to this was the development of the monastic schools 
in the fourth century, but these schools were intended primarily for the training 
of prospective monks and not for the laity. See M. L. Clarke, Higher Education in 
the Ancient World (London, 1971), p. 120, on fourth century monastic education. 

4 As Marrou, p. 378, points out, the Greek term fcyKtiicXtOQ nat8da (referring to 
education in math, science, language and literature which served as a preparation 
for the study of philosophy) was rendered in Latin by the term artes liberates . On 
humanistic education as a preparation for employment in the civil service, see Glan- 
ville Downey, Antioch in the Age of Theodosius the Great (Norman, Oklahoma, 1962). 
pp. 58-59. 

5 Johannes Quasten, Patrology 3 (Utrecht, 1966), p. 465. 
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of pagan education for the followers of Christ. Rather, both Basil 
and Chrysostom set forth concrete proposals which took advantage 
of the treasures of Christian scripture and tradition without negating 
the benefits to be gained by an acceptance of certain elements of 
classical civilization in the education of youth. 

Address to Young Men on the Right Use of Greek Literature 6 
There has been some amount of discussion in recent years con¬ 
cerning the date of Basil’s address. 7 For the purpose of this paper 
it is sufficient to note that the work was written by Basil in his later 
years as he himself states early in the address: 

For the fact that I have reached this age, and have already 
been trained through many experiences, and indeed also have 
shared sufficiently in the all-teaching vicissitude of both 
good and evil fortune, has made me conversant with human 
affairs, so that I can indicate the safest road, as it were, 
to those was are just entering upon life. 8 

Basil provides a poignant description of his relationship as men¬ 
tor to his young audience: he says that he cares for them with the 
same affection as that of their own parents and hopes to remain a 
source of guidance for them until his death. The address was intended 
primarily for the saint’s own nephews (and perhaps his nieces), but 
Basil also speaks to their parents and he may well have expected that 
his words of advice would be published and made available to a wider 
audience. 9 It is clear from the text that the Bishop’s young relations 


6 Saint Basil, To Young Men > On How They Might Derive Profit From Pagan 
Literature , trails. R. J. Deferrari and M.R.P. McGuire, in Saint Basil—The Letters , 
vol. 4, Loeb Classical Library, (Cambridge, 1934), pp. 378-435. (Hereafter Basil.) 

7 Ann Moffatt, “The Occasion of Saint Basil’s Address to Young Men, 9 * Antichton 
6 (1972) 83, dates the work between June 17,362 (when emperor Julian the Apostate 
promulgated his short-lived edict banning Christian teachers from the schools) and 
June 26, 363 (the date of Julian’s death); N. G. Wilson, Saint Basil on the Value 
of Greek Literature (London, 1975), p. 9, and Erich Lamberz “Zum Verstandnis 
von Basileois’ ‘Ad adolescentes*,” Zeitschrift fdr Kirchengeschichte 90(1979) 22141, 
disagree that the address was written in immediate response to Julian’s edict and 
hence accept the traditional dating of the address to the mid—to late—370s. 

8 Basil, p. 379. 

9 See Wilson, pp. 7-8, on the makeup of Basil’s audience and on the probability 
that publication of this address was intended. Deno Geanakoplos, “St Basil, ‘Christian 
Humanist' of the ‘Three Hierarchs’ and Patron Saint of Greek Letters,” The Greek 
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had received at least some training in grammar and they may have 
already begun their studies in rhetoric. 10 Taking advantage of the 
students 9 familiarity with Creek literature, Basil says that he confident¬ 
ly expects that they will heed his worthwhile advice and be like that 
type of person whom Hesiod praised for following the course as already 
marked by others. 11 The saint emphasizes, however, that his young 
listeners ought not to relinquish responsibility for their education 
to either the teachers in the schools 12 or the ancient pagan authors 
lest they become like ships without rudders, following wherever they 
are led; no, the Christian student ought to distinguish prudently be¬ 
tween the valuable and valueless in heathen literature and Basil pro¬ 
mises to show his students how to make this important distinction. 13 

The son of a rhetorician, Basil (born 329) was raised in an af¬ 
fluent, landowning Christian family in Asia Minor, and received a 
traditional education in grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. He studied 
in Constantinople and in Athens (where he may have been a pupil 
of the famous rhetorician Libanios) 14 and then taught rhetoric 
himself in Athens for a short period of time before being baptized 
circa 358. Shortly after his reception into the church Basil abandon¬ 
ed the prospects of a civilian career to join his family in their pur¬ 
suit of an ascetical life in rural Caesarea. Ordained in 365, Basil com¬ 
bined an active priestly ministry with his ascetical life; in 370 he was 
elevated to the archbishop of Caesarea and remained active as bishop 
there until his death in 379. 


Orthodox Theological Review 25 (1980) 98, believes that Basil is addressing young 
men preparing for the priesthood, and Sherman Garnett, “The Christian Young 
and the Secular World: St. Basil’s Letter on Pagan Literatures,” ibid. 26 (1981) 
212, calls attention to the address’s “double audience” of adults and children. 

10 See Lamberz, 80, on the educational background of Basil’s nephews, and Clarke, 
p. 11, on the basic stages of classical education. 

11 Hesiod, Works and Days , pp. 293-97, trans. by H. N. Fowler, quoted in Defer- 
rari and McGuire, p. 379: “That man is altogether best who considers all things 
himself and marks what will be better afterwards and at the end; and he, again, 
is good who listens to a good adviser; but whoever neither thinks for himself nor 
keeps in mind what another tells him, he is an unprofitable man.” 

12 This is an interesting comment on the part of Basil since there were many Chris¬ 
tian teachers of grammar and rhetoric in the schools by the middle of the fourth 
century. See Clarke, p. 119, and Marrou, p. 430. 

13 Basil, p. 381. 

14 Downey, p. 89, concludes that Libanios and Basil, if not teacher and student, 
respectively, were at least friends. 
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Basil’s classical training is evident in this address through his 
numerous references to Creek mythology, literature, and philosophy. 
There are interesting parallels between Basil’s address and Plutarch’s 
essay “How to Listen to Poetry” and it may well be that Basil had 
read this pagan work which recommends the study of poetry as a 
preparation for the study of philosophy. 15 Furthermore, there is 
clear evidence of Basil’s familiarity with the thought of Plato and 
the Neoplatonists in the address as well an acquaintance with the 
later philosophical traditions of Stoicism and Cynicism. 16 

Central to Basil’s discussion of the value of pagan literature for 
young Christian students is his belief that a study of such literature 
can admirably serve as a useful propaedeutic to the study of Scrip¬ 
ture, which, the saint says, points the way to eternal life. 17 Since the 
present immaturity of his young relatives, however, prevents them 
from comprehending the mysteries revealed by Scripture, Basil recom¬ 
mends that they first look at the pagan poets, prose writers, and orators 
to see what profit can be gleaned from them for the care of their 
souls. 18 In typical fashion the author employs colorful imagery to il¬ 
lustrate his point: as soldiers gain valuable practical experience by 
engaging in sport, so too does the student prepare “the eye of the 
soul” to approach the mysteries of scriptural teaching by studying 
pagan writings; similarly, as cloth undergoes a series of preparations 
prior to being dyed a particular color, so too is the student prepared 
for scripture study by a previous acquaintance with heathen 
literature. 19 Turning to the scriptures, Basil points to two biblical 
figures whom he says learned from pagan lore before advancing to 

15 See Plutarch, How to Study Poetry, 37, in Moralia 1, Loeb Classical Library, 
(Cambridge, MA, 1927), pp. 195-97. 

16 Michel Casevitz, “Basile, le Grec et les Grecs: Reflexions linquistiques,” Vigiliae 
Christianae 35 (Amsterdam, 1981) 318, traces numerous references in Basil’s ad¬ 
dress to the Platonic dialogues. Although the view of George Biittner, Basileios des 
Grossen Mahnworte an die Jugend Uber den nutzlichen Gebrauch der keidnischen 
Literatur , (Munich, 1908), who believed that Basil used a Cynic-Stoic diatribe as 
a model for his own address, has been discounted today (see Lamberz, 84), there 
are indications of Cynic influence in the address, as Wilson, p. 9, points out. 
Geanakoplos, p. 98, calls attention to Neoplatonic influences in the address and 
Laistner, p. 62, argues that Basil had read Plotinos’ Enneads and possessed a rather 
sophisticated knowledge of New Platonism. 

"Basil, p. 383. 

18 Ibid. p. 385. 

,9 Ibid. pp. 383-85. 
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the study of religious truth: Moses first studied Egyptian thought 
before contemplating the one true Cod, and Daniel, while captive 
in Babylon, learned from the pagan Chaldeans before devoting himself 
to the sacred Jewish teachings. 20 The saint summarizes his view on 
the value of well-chosen pagan literature for Christian students in 
these words: 

Although we Christians shall doubtless learn all these 
things more thoroughly in our own literature, yet for the 
present, at least, let us trace out a kind of rough sketch, 
as it were, of what virtue is according to the teachings of 
pagans. 21 

The criterion for choosing suitable stories from Creek literature 
is an ethical standard for Basil: when pagan writers retell deeds of 
the gods and men which are good, the student should listen; however, 
when authors recount evil deeds, the student should stop his ears 
much like Odysseus did upon hearing the sirens 9 call. 22 The reason 
for refusing to listen is clear: “For familiarity with evil words is, as 
it were, a road leading to evil deeds. 9923 As examples of poetry un¬ 
fitting for the Christian student, Basil lists the following: when the 
poets represent characters reprehensible to Christians (such as 
drunkards or gluttons) or when they speak of the gods as many in¬ 
stead of one they should be ignored. As for the adulterous deeds of 
the pagan gods, and especially those told of Zeus, such unspeakable 
behavior should be left to the theater. 24 On the other hand, when 
the pagan authors laud virtue and condemn vice, Basil urges his 
students to pay close attention. 

As examples of good pagan literary models Basil singles out 
Hesiod’s description of the long, arduous path of virtue as appropriate 
for the student’s consideration as well as the poetry of Homer, the 
entirety of which the saint describes as an exhortation of virtue. 25 


"Ibid. p. 387. 

21 Ibid. pp. 429-431. 

" Ibid. p. 389. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid. pp. 393-95. Basil’s favorable estimation of Homer reflects the high esteem 
in which the poet was held by pagan culture. See Marrou, pp. 29-30,on the role of 
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Indeed, Basil believes that the best pagan literature is concerned, 
in some way or another, with a discussion of virtue and he concludes 
that “almost all the writers who have some reputation for wisdom 
have, to a greater or less degree, each to the best of his power, dis¬ 
coursed in their works in praise of virtue.” 26 The saint offers two 
delightful metaphors to illustrate the necessity of a selective use of 
Creek literature by Christians students: as bees choose only some 
flowers from which to draw nectar, so too should the student selec¬ 
tively take from pagan literature what is good and conforms with the 
truth. Similarly, in plucking the roses from profane literature the stu¬ 
dent must take care to avoid the flowers’ harmful thorns. 27 The 
ability to distinguish between the beneficial and harmful elements 
in such literature is of the utmost importance for the student since 
the character of his soul is at issue. Basil writes: 

We ought not to take everything without exception, but only 
such matter as is useful. For it is disgraceful to reject foods 
that are harmful, yet for the teachings which nourish 
our souls to have no concern, but to charge onward like a 
mountain torrent, carrying along everything it chances 
upon. 28 

Basil presents five examples of deeds recounted in pagan literature 
which can be understood by his students not only as preparations 
for the understanding of Christian precepts but as reflections of Chris¬ 
tian truths themselves. The first three deal with pagan responses to 
violence: Pericles was tormemted all day long by an enemy and yet 
treated his enemy kindly at days’s end by escorting him home through 
the dark of night; Euclid of Megara responded to a man who had 
threatened him with death by pledging to placate and overcome the 
anger of this enemy. Both of these instances, Basil concludes, are 
examples which can be called to mind by a student in a fit of anger 
since both point to scriptural decrees that one should submit to one’s 
persecutors and bless, rather than curse, one’s enemies. 29 


Homer*s poetry in classical education. 

“Basil, p. 399. 

“ibid. pp. 391-93. 

“Ibid. p. 407. 

“ibid. pp. 401-05. See Matthew 5.39: “But I say to you. Do not resist one who is 
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The third example is Socrates, who passively submitted his face 
to the blows of a drunken attacker and sought his revenge by simply 
writing the name of the assailant on his swollen forehead for all to 
see. Basil draws a parallel between Socrates’ actions and the Chris¬ 
tian precept to turn the other cheek. 30 Another admirable deed from 
pagan literature is found in Alexander’s refusal to so much as look 
at the beautiful daughters of Darius because he considered it shameful 
for a conqueror of men to be so conquered by women. In a similar 
vein Basil points to a correlation between the pagan Alexander’s ac¬ 
tions and the Gospel admonition against lusting after a woman in 
one’s heart. 31 Lastly, the saint mentions Cleinias, a follower of 
Pythagoras, who refused to take an oath in order to avoid a fine; Saint 
Basil concludes that Cleinias must have heard of the scriptural com¬ 
mand against taking oaths. 32 

Throughout the address Basil refers to the goal of eternal life 
as the ultimate end of the Christian life; 33 pagan literature is of 
value, therefore, only insofar as it helps the Christian on his journey 
to this everlasting reward. The goal of heaven, however, is in sharp 
contrast to the insignificant finite aspirations of pagans: profane 
literature promises that the rewards of a virtuous life are realized 
in an old age but Basil urges his students to compare the legendary 
ages attained by Tithonus, Argahonius and even Methuselah with 
the unending life which awaits the Christian. In order to win the in¬ 
comparable heavenly prize Basil urges his young listeners to lead 
virtuous lives. 34 


evil. . .** and Matthew 5.44: “Love your enemies and pray for those who persecute 
you.” (Revised Standard Version [RSV]). 

^asil, pp. 403-05. See Matthew 5.39: “But if any one strikes you on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also...” (RSV) 

31 See Matthew 5.28: “But I say that every one who looks at a woman lustfully has 
already committed adultery with her in his heart.” (RSV) 

32 See Matthew 5. 34-37: “But I say to you. Do not swear at all. .. ”(RSV). See 
Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (100-600), Volume 1 in 
The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine, (Chicago, 1971), 
p. 33, on the belief of many Church Fathers, following in the tradition of the Jewish 
apologists, that the ancients had met Hebrew Testament figures or read from this 
Testament and derived certain truths from these biblical individuals or writings. 
In Basil’s interesting example of Cleinias, a contemporary of Plato, we read that 
the pagan had heard of a Christian precept long before the time of Christ. 

^On the Christian goal of eternal life see Basil, pp. 381-83, and pp. 431-33. 
"Ibid. p. 433. 
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On Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents 
to Bring Up Their Children 35 

As indicated by its title, this homily treats of two related subjects: 
a relatively short discussion of vainglory introduces the main topic 
of raising children. Chrysostom identifies a variety of ills inflicting 
church and society with the scourge of vainglory: vainglory is respon¬ 
sible for discord within the church and its influence can be seen in 
the morally harmful diversions of the theater and circus as well as 
in the showgiver’s senseless pursuit of popular acclaim. 36 The 
preacher vividly characterizes vainglory as, among other things, a 
harlot, beautiful and tempting to the young man as she stands out¬ 
side her brothel; once lured into her trap, however, the youth sees 
the ghastly spirit for what she really is. 37 As a cure for the evils 
wrought by vainglory Chrysostom proposes his regimen of education, 
the goal of which is the inculcation of the Christian virtues of wisdom, 
temperance, and fear of the Lord: 

Let us then implant in him [the child] this wisdom and let 
us exercise him therein, that he may know the meaning of 
human desires, wealth, reputation, power, and may disdain 
these and strive after the highest. And let us bring words 
of exhortation to his mind: “My child, fear Cod alone and 
fear none other but Him.” 38 

Following in the steps of their ancestors in the faith, fourth-century 
Christians considered the family an indispensable element in the 
education of children. Not content to leave the moral and religious 
guidance of its young members to the care of slaves, tutors, or even 
philosophers, the Church placed its primary trust in parents to provide 
the initial religious and moral formation for children within the con¬ 
text of the home. 39 John Chrysostom shares this view on the role of the 

“Saint John Chrysostom, An Address on Vainglory and the Right Way for Parents 
to Bring Up Their Children, trans. M. L. W. Laistner, in Laistner, Christianity and 
Pagan Culture in the Later Roman Empire (Ithaca, 1951), pp.85-122. (Hereafter 
Chrysostom.) 

“Chrysostom, pp. 85-94. 

37 Ibid. pp. 86-87. 

“Ibid. p. 121. 

“Generally speaking, the Greeks used slaves and tutors in the moral formation 
of children while the Romans placed a particular emphasis on the role of the family 
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family in the training of children and he ardently promotes it 
throughout the homily. In speaking of the role of parents in the educa¬ 
tion of their children, Chrysostom focuses primarily on fathers as the 
teachers of their sons. Nevertheless, he does include several signifi¬ 
cant references to the role of the mother in the education of both 
son and daughter and, at the end of the homily, he urges mothers 
to train their daughters with the same precepts he has outlined for 
fathers and sons. 40 Both parents have been charged, the eloquent 
preacher says, with the solemn duty of raising “athletes for 
Christ”; 41 they are sculptors charged to “remove what is 
superfluous and add what is lacking” 42 in their child’s character. 

Chrysostom appreciates the fact that his young listeners will pur¬ 
sue secular careers and specifically mentions that he is not calling 
for all boys to enter the monastic life. 43 To prepare their sons for 
secular careers Chrysostom recommends that parents praise such 
careers and draw to their sons’ notice honors attainable in political 
and military life: boys destined for a political career should be taught 
to pay attention to virtuous political affairs whereas boys marked for 
military service should learn how to avoid “base gain” and defend 
the wronged. 44 In a variety of ways, therefore, parents serve as the 
most important teachers of their children and the raising of good 
Christians necessitates the involvement of parents from early childhood 
on in order to ensure that a firm foundation is laid for virtuous living. 

Chrysostom laments the lack of concern shown by parents for their 
own children’s moral training at that point early in the homily when 
he shifts from the discussion of vainglory to his exposition on 
education: 

What will become of boys when from earliest youth they are 


(and the mother in particular). The Christian stress on the responsibility of parents 
and the entire family in raising children imitated that of the Jews who viewed the 
family as bearing the primary responsibility for the child’s moral and religious educa¬ 
tion. See Marrou, pp. 313 and 419. For a discussion of the family’s role in Jewish 
and Christian education see Lewis J. Sherrill, The Rise of Christian Education (New 
York, 1944), pp. 47-52 and pp. 157-59. 

“See Chrysostom, pp. 100, 103-04, 122. 

“Chrysostom, p. 95. 

^Ibid. p. 96. 

“ibid. p. 95. 

“Ibid. pp. 120-22. 
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without teachers? If grown men, after being nurtured from 
the womb and continuing their education to old age, still do 
not live righteously, what wrong will not children, accustom¬ 
ed from the threshold of life to empty words, commit? In our 
own day every man takes the greatest pains to train his boy 
in the arts and in literature and speech. But to exercise this 
child’s soul in virtue, to that no man any longer pays heed. 45 

It is significant that Chrysostom does not criticize, in the above 
passage, the care that parents take to provide their children with a 
classical education. As a matter of fact, at no place in this homily 
does the preacher condemn pagan education as such; to the contrary, 
he assumes that the children in his congregation will attend the 
schools 46 and he never tries to dissuade their parents from patroniz¬ 
ing these institutions of learning. This is not surprising, of course, 
since Chrysostom himself was the product of a classical education 
and, like Basil, had been preparing for a secular career before his 
conversion to Christianity. More importantly, however, the saint’s ac¬ 
ceptance of classical education demonstrates the fact that he main¬ 
tained an open attitude toward classical culture after his baptism and 
did not reject the totality of Graeco-Roman culture simply because 
it was pagan. 47 

Born in 349, Chrysostom was raised in the faith by his mother 
(his father, a successful official in the imperial civil service in An¬ 
tioch, died when the saint was a young boy) and studied literature, 
rhetoric (under Lebanios, as Basil may have done), and philosophy. 
After a dramatic conversion, which resulted in his decision to for¬ 
mally join the church, Chrysostom discontinued his studies and was 
baptized in 368. Retreating to the desert, he lived for several years 
as a hermit outside of Antioch and returned, in broken health brought 
on by his rigorous practices of self-mortification, to the city in the 
mid-’70s. In 381 he was ordained a deacon and, in 386, a priest. 
Chrysostom remained in Antioch, winning renown for his dynamic 

^Ibid. pp. 94-95. 

46 See, for example, Chrysostom, p. 102, where the preacher mentions that biblical 
stories he told to the boy when he is taking a break from his studies. 

47 For a seminal article disputing the once commonly-held view of Chrysostom as 
fiercely anti-Hellenic, see A. Naegele, “Johannes Chrysostomos und sein Verhfiltnis 
zum Hellenismus,” Byzantinische ZeUschrift , 13 (1904) 73-113. 
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preaching, and was consecrated bishop of Constantinople in 398; there 
he ministered for several years until, having run afoul of both church 
and government enemies, he was forced into exile in 404. Chrysostom 
lived in Armenia for three years and died en route to Pityus in 407. 

It is not possible to assign a specific date for this homily. Although 
Haidacher concluded that it was written during Chrysostom’s An¬ 
tiochene period (386-98), based on a comparison of similar references 
to church turmoil in this homily and in Chrysostom’s Homilies 10 
and 11 on Saint Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians (which Haidacher 
believed were composed at Antioch), Laistner argues convincingly 
that attempts to arrive at a date based on such comparative analyses 
are problematic. 48 Following Laistner’s argument, therefore, we are 
left with a broad range of years during which the homily was com¬ 
posed: from Chrysostom’s priestly ordination at Antioch in 386 to 
his episcopal tenure in Constantinople which ended in 404. 

Although we would be mistaken to read the homily as a treatise 
on the pagan school, Chrysostom does reveal in this work his feel¬ 
ings, both positive and negative, on a few aspects of pagan educa¬ 
tion. For instance, he accepts a role for slaves as guardians for young 
people, provided they are carefully selected to ensure their suitabili¬ 
ty for the task, 49 but he discourages, in contrast to traditional 
Graeco-Roman pedagogical practice, the frequent use of corporal 
punishment in the training of children. 50 A search for obvious in¬ 
fluences of pagan thought in this homily is frustrated by the fact that 
the preacher does not cite any classical authorities nor does he include 
any references from pagan literature. 51 Chrysostom does make use 
of the Platonic theory of the tripartite soul in his remarks on the 

^ee Laistner, pp. 78-84 for a discussion on the date of Chrysostom’s homily. For 
a contemporary view in support of Haidacher’s theory, see Joseph Glagla, trans, 
and ed., Johannes Chrysostomos Ober Hoffart und Kindererziehung , (Paderborn, 
1968), pp. 58-60. 

49 See Chrysostom, pp. 100-02. The concern shown by Chrysostom for the moral 
character of those slaves involved in education, however, pales in comparison to 
the saint’s emphasis on the parental role in the education of children. 

^Ibid. pp. 99-100. On the frequent use of corporal punishment for training 
children in ancient societies see Barbara Kaye Greenleaf, Children Through The 
Ages: A History of Childhood (New York, 1978), pp. 22-23. Marrou, pp. 220-22 and 
366, and Laistner, n. 21, p. 137, conclude that the ancient Greeks made frequent 
use of corporal punishment in education. Michael G&rtner, Die Familienerziehung 
in der alten Kirche (Ktiln, 1985), p. 451, on the other hand, views ancient Greek 
pedagogical practice as generally sparing in the use of corporal punishment. 

sl G&rtner, p. 451, places this homily solidly within the tradition of ancient 
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building of good character in children, but his failure to specifically 
credit the philosopher undoubtedly reflects the fact that this concept 
was a familiar one for his audience. 52 The pagan school is not 
discussed in this homily, beyond brief mention, because Chrysostom 
believes that its value pales in comparison with the more significant 
elements of the family home and the church community in the rais¬ 
ing of honorable Christian children. 

In addition to his emphasis on the role of parents in the educa¬ 
tion of children, Chrysostom stresses the importance of Scripture for 
the inculcation of moral lessons in the young: through the telling of 
Bible stories parents educate their children and provide them with 
an indispensable foundation in the faith. A look at some of 
Chrysostom’s recommended methods for parental storytelling as well 
as his suggestions concerning which stories are particularly suited 
for children reveals an appreciation for the abilities of children, at 
different and stages of their intellectual development, to grasp various 
moral lessons from biblical literature. 

The first story recommended by Chrysostom is that of Cain and 
Abel and the preacher suggests that at first only the most essential 
elements of the story be told to the child by his parents. During these 
initial tellings of the story Chrysostom advises that the names of the 
characters not be introduced and that parents tell the tale by means 
of a clear and easily understood vocabulary. Gradually, over the course 
of several retellings, the names of the biblical characters should be 
introduced and more elements of the story added. No untruths, 
however, are permitted to embellish the story — only what adheres 
to the scriptural account is permissible. Chrysostom suggests that 
the story of Cain and Abel be repeated often by the mother and father 
so that the child will come to learn it by heart; after the child has 
memorized the tale, the parents should ask him to retell it and then 
explain to him its various meanings. When the child is brought to 
church the parents are urged to pay particular attention when the 
story of Cain and Abel is proclaimed in the Liturgy: with glee will 


pedagogical treatises, claiming the unmistakable influence of Aristotle and Pseudo- 
Plutarch’s The Education of Children. Laistner, pp. 77-78, argues persuasively that 
there is no solid evidence supporting the view that Chrysostom necessarily consulted 
other writings on education, including the Pseudo-Plutarch treatise. 

^For an overview of the use of Plato in both Creek and Latin patristic literature 
see Frantisek Novotny, The Posthumous Life of Plato (Prague, 1977), pp. 177-218. 
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the youngster recognize and anticipate the story, Chrysostom 
says, and the tale will become further fixed in the child’s mem¬ 
ory. 53 

Chrysostom’s reason for recommending scripture stories as the 
best literature for Christian children is obvious: such stories are ex¬ 
cellent vehicles for teaching Christian values. The preacher states 
that the Cain and Abel story, for instance, teaches the nature of God’s 
punishment and the resurrection of the dead. Unlike pagan stories 
which, according to the saint, speak confusedly of the souls of good 
persons being transformed into those of heroes, the raising of the 
dead (taught by the reception of Abel into heaven) is clearly understood 
by the child and causes him to marvel. 54 

Simple stories are best for young children, Chrysostom stresses; 
as the child grows, however, so does his ability to comprehend more 
complex stories. In his metaphor comparing the child’s soul to a newly 
founded city, the preacher advises parents, the builders of this city, 
to consider the age and maturity of their children when choosing 
stories: “When we are still engaged in ordering the gates, we need 
the more artless stories; when we have entered in and are training 
the citizens, then is the time for those of a loftier kind.” 55 Once the 
story of Cain and Abel has been learned by the child a second story, 
evidently more sophisticated than the first, is to be introduced: 
Chrysostom recommends that of Jacob and Esau. Once again, the 
names of these biblical figures are not to be mentioned so that the 
youngster might concentrate on the essential meanings of the story. 
This story provides more pleasure for the child, Chrysostom asserts, 
due to the reversal of fortune and the older age of the story’s 
characters and it presents many lessons: respect for one’s father and, 
reflecting an interesting interpretation, the danger of the greed of 
the belly since Esau’s hunger lured him to abandon his birthright. 56 
As the child matures, Chrysostom recommends that “more fearful 
tales” be introduced, those previously unsuitable for a younger child, 
such as stories about hell, the flood, Sodom’s destruction and tales 
from the New Testament. 57 The final recommended stories are those 

“Chrysostom, pp. 102-06. 

“ibid. p. 104. 

“Ibid. p. 114. 

“Ibid. pp. 105-06. 

57 TKM n 100 
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of the patriarch Joseph and the kingdom of heaven. 58 With the in¬ 
creasing age and maturity of the child, therefore, Chrysostom believed 
that more complex stories were suitable for teaching an array of moral 
lessons to Christian children. 

Although the emphasis in this homily is on the use of Scripture 
in the moral formation of children, Chrysostom does not rule out the 
use of pagan heroes in his program of moral education. The saint 
makes the following remark near the end of the homily: 

Let us guide the conversation [of the child] to the kingdom 
of heaven and to those men of old, pagan or Christian, who 
were illustrious for their self-restraint. Let us constantly flood 
his ears with talk of them. 59 

This reference clearly permits the inclusion of suitable pagan 
characters, and presumably pagan literature in general, in the stories 
told to children by their parents. As we have seen, Chrysostom has 
not condemned pagan education nor has he advised against the enroll¬ 
ment of Christian young people in the schools; he undoubtedly realized 
that Christian students would be exposed to pagan literature within 
these schools. Nevertheless, for Chrysostom pride of place is clearly 
reserved for biblical literature in the training of children. 

H.I. Marrou has written that a culture’s educational ideals and 
practices provide a valuable key to understanding the culture as a 
whole. 60 This insight holds true with regard to the Eastern church 
of the fourth century; in fact, questions concerning the education 
of children can be fruitfully viewed, as we have said, within the larger 
context of the interaction between the faith and Hellenism in a cen¬ 
tury crucial to the development of Christian doctrine. 61 Both of the 
works considered above exemplify the manner in which Eastern Chris¬ 
tians critically absorbed elements from their predominantly pagan 
culture as they endeavored to develop a distinctively Christian culture. 

“Ibid. p. 111. 

“Ibid. p. 118. 

60 Marrou, p. 228: “A school is a microcosm in which the macrocosm of culture 
is reflected.” 

61 For discussions on the impact of Hellenistic thought on Christianity in general 
and on the long-standing debate over the “hellenization” of Christianity see Aloys 
Grillmeier, “Hellenisierung—Judaisierung des Christentums als Deuteprinzipien 
der Geschichte des kirchlichen Dogmas,” Scholastik 33 (1958) 321-55 and 528-58; 
and Pelikan, pp. 45-55. 
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Furthermore, we see in both works a recognition that, although pro¬ 
fane literature could be of use to the Christian student, the Bible 
is the infinitely greater literature for Christians since it alone con¬ 
tains the consummate revelation of truth. Saint Basil builds upon 
the classical foundations established in his young hearers; at the same 
time, however, he harbored no doubts that Sacred Scripture far sur¬ 
passed the literature of the ancients. Saint John Chrysostom recom¬ 
mends biblical stories as both the foundation and edifice of such train¬ 
ing although he doesn’t outlaw the inclusion of pagan literature in 
his program of moral education. 

Basil permitted the use of pagan literature in a Christian’s educa¬ 
tion so long as such literature was in accord with the faith. The saint 
subscribed to the view that what one reads affects the development 
of one’s character and, therefore, good profane literature could fit¬ 
tingly serve as a propaedeutic for the study of biblical literature since 
both convey worthwhile moral lessons to the student. The value of 
the former literature, however, rests on its preparatory nature: once 
the student has acquired, with the help of an experienced mentor, 
the maturity and wisdom necessary to understand Scripture, the need 
for pagan literature falls away. 62 

Chrysostom presents us with a somewhat different approach to 
literature and Christian education. Although he accepted appropriate 
stories from pagan literature for the mature student, the saint un¬ 
doubtedly believed that biblical literature should form the underpin¬ 
nings of a child’s moral education. It is important, moreover, to keep 
in mind that Chrysostom does not condemn here the classical educa¬ 
tion that children receive, an education that relied exclusively on pagan 
classics for its texts. 

Basil and Chrysostom, therefore, agree that the Bible is the 
literature par excellence for Christian young people and such an em¬ 
phasis by classically trained men demonstrates the fact that an im¬ 
portant stage has been reached in the development of Christian 
culture. The followers of Christ had grown more confident in the 
literary value of their own sacred writings and were able to accept 
appropriate pagan literature in the education of their children without 

62 As Garnett remarks, pp. 223, “The transformation of the reader stands at the 
heart of Basil’s project. The poetry of antiquity is limited in its usefulness; it can 
be used to channel the passions, but once a young man has obtained self-control, 
it is better to forget poetry all together. Poetry is not effective as an aid in moral 
education without the guardianship of a wise teacher.” 
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undue fear that they would be morally corrupted by the pagan authors. 
As Basil makes clear, the writers of the pagan past could be useful 
for Christian students who possessed, in the literature of sacred scrip¬ 
ture, an authoritative ethical measure for evaluating the pagan writers. 
Those writings which conformed to the holy standard could be safe¬ 
ly studied. 

Another point of comparison between these two works relates to 
the role of the teacher in education and both works reflect a typical¬ 
ly Christian emphasis on the parent in the moral training of youth. 
As we have seen, Basil compares himself to his nephew’s own parents 
and expects that he and his listeners share this view of the important 
role of parents in the formation of children. The pagan school teacher, 
as well as the authority of the profane writers, therefore, has a far 
less important role in comparison to the parent-like role of mentor 
which Basil assumes. 

Chrysostom’s homily highlights the crucial task of parents in the 
moral formation of their children and thus reveals more explicitly 
than Basil’s address this Christian emphasis on the place of parents 
in education. As Gartner emphasizes, Chrysostom’s homily reveals 
another essential feature of Christian education in the ancient world: 
the complete Christianization of family life. 63 A life of simplicity and 
strict discipline, Scripture reading, the singing of religious hymns, 
and the cultivation of virtuous speech are all elements in this com¬ 
prehensive involvement of the family in the formation of Christian 
children which Chrysostom promotes. 64 With confidence placed in 
the home (as the first and most important classroom) and parents 
(as the best and most influential teachers for their children), Chris¬ 
tians realized that they had little to fear from the pagan authors, 
teachers, or schools. This is because, as parents, they provided a firm 
and lasting moral foundation which would be nurtured throughout 
life (and beyond the school years) within the larger family of the church 
under the guidance of the bishop and his ministers. 65 Through the 
offices of preaching, sacramental administration and spiritual 
guidance these ministers carried out, in Christ’s own name, the 

^Gartner, p. 452. 

M See Chrysostom, pp. 92-93, 102-111, and 188 for some of his references to the 
variety of ways that a child is to be trained by the family. 

^See Sherrill, pp. 180-81, on the teaching role of bishops and other ministers in 
the early church. 
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instruction in the faith begun in the home. 

Basil’s address, lost to the West until it reappeared during the 
Renaissance when it proved a valuable authority in condoning the 
study of classical literature, 66 had a continuous and profound in¬ 
fluence in the East. Indeed, Geanakoplos writes that this essay “pro¬ 
vided, for the entire Orthodox world, the ecclesiastical sanction 
necessary for study of the classics.” 67 Unlike the West, where the 
classical system of education did not survive the sunset of the Roman 
Empire, the Byzantine Empire effectively maintained the classical 
system of education 68 and Basil’s address undoubtedly influenced 
the views of generations of Eastern Christians on the subject. 

Chrysostom’s homily was apparently not as influential as Basil’s 
address perhaps because it offered no revolutionary insights in its 
discussion of the roles of Christian parents and the Bible in the moral 
formation of children. 69 Nevertheless, his homily provides us with a 
distinctively Christian pedagogy that, although not specifically con¬ 
cerned with the question of the pagan schools and literature, does 
not reject pagan literature or a classical education for Christian 
children who have been provided with the necessary moral foundation. 

In both of these works we recognize, therefore, attempts by Eastern 
Christians of the fourth century to define more discriminatingly their 
relationship to pagan culture than had their fellow believers in 
previous centuries; perhaps most significantly, they devised ways to 
incorporate valuable elements of pagan literature into a program of 
education that respected the precedence of the Bible in Christian 
life. They largely succeeded in their attempts and this century reflects 
an important stage in the development of a Christian pedagogy; it 
also marks the birth of a truly Christian civilization. 70 As Downey 
writes in reference to the humanistic culture developing under the 

66 The essay was translated by Leonardo Bruni at the turn of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. See Wilson, p. 14. 

67 Geanakoplos, p. 100. 

^ee Marrou, pp. 131-32. 

69 A typical estimation of the importance of Chrysostom's homily in the history 
of education at large is that of James Bowen, A History of Western Education (New 
York, 1972), 1 p. 289, who compliments Chrysostom on his insights into human nature 
and yet concludes, rather severely, that the saint’s homily “represents much of the 
poverty of Christian education thought of the times and its lack of an affirmative 
doctrine to encompass all of man’s life.’* 

70 See Werner Jaeger, Early Christianity and Greek Paideia (Cambridge, MA, 1965), 
n. 74. 
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reign of Theodosios the Great (379-95), “Christians could now 
recognize that true faith could be both strong enough and wide enough 
to admit the intellectual heritage of ancient Greece in its best aspects, 
and transform it for Christian use.” 71 In so doing, Christians were 
providing an adequate answer to the question Tertullian had asked 
in the previous century: “What has Athens to do with Jerusalem; the 
Academy with the Church?” 72 The city of philosophers offered a 
sophisticated intellectual tradition of incomparable value for the con¬ 
tinuing development of theology in the city of faith and the Greek 
academy provided a program of humanistic learning and a body of 
literature which Christians could confidently, albeit selectively, employ 
in the education of their children. 

7l Downey, Antioch in the Age of Theodosius the Great , p. 55. 

72 Tertullian, De praescriptione 7.9, in Corpus Christianorum Series latina (Tur- 
nhout, 1953-). 
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of Constantine the Great at the Council of Arles in 314 and at 
other Councils (“Konstantin d. Gr. und das Reichskonzil von Arles, 
314,” pp. 151-174). Hans Christof Brennecke (“Erwagungen zu 
den Anfangen des Neunizanismus,” pp. 241-257) writes that the 
origins of the so-called “new-niceanism” are not rooted merely in 
Church politics, as has been argued, but within a particular theo¬ 
logical context. 

These are only a few examples of the rich and varied con¬ 
tent of this Festschrift. The book also contains a bibliography of 
Professor Schneemelcher’s writings and a preface by His Holiness 
Patriarch Dimitrios. 

— Joost van Rossum 


☆ 


Constantine Cavarnos, Saints Raphael, Nicholas and Irene of 

Lesvos. Modem Orthodox Saints 10. Belmont, Massachusetts: 

Institute for Byzantine and Modem Greek Studies, 1990. 

Pp. xviii, 200. Frontispiece + 25 illustrations. Cloth $10.95. 

Paperbound $7.95. 

Dr Constantine Cavamos, President of the Institute for Byz¬ 
antine and Modem Greek Studies, inaugurated the Modem Ortho¬ 
dox Saints series in 1971. In the two decades since, nine volumes 
have appeared on St Cosmas Aitolos, St Macarios of Corinth, St 
Nicodemos the Hagiorite, St Nikephoros of Chios, St Seraphim 
of Sarov, St Arsenios of Paros, St Nectarios of Aegina, St Savvas 
the New, St Methodia of Kimolos, and now a tenth volume on 
Saints Raphael, Nicholas and Irene of Lesvos. When one considers 
the span of time and the range of subject matter, this is a truly 
remarkable achievement and a major contribution in English to 
Orthodox Christian hagiography. The appearance of the tenth 
volume is an appropriate occasion on which to congratulate the 
publisher-editor-author Constantine Cavamos for his dedication 
and selflessness to a most worthy cause and to a project that is 
unique in its high significance and longterm value. 

The tenth volume in the Modern Orthodox Saints series is 
dedicated to three newly revealed saints who suffered martyrdom 
at the hands of the Ottoman Turks in 1463 at the Monastery of 
Nativity of the Theotokos near the village of Thermi on the island 
of Lesvos, ten years after the fall of the Byzantine imperial 
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capital to the Turks. Dr Cavamos explains that he has included 
these chronologically earlier saints in his series at this time be¬ 
cause they were unknown until 1959. Cavamos hims elf visited the 
site of Karyes in 1961 where the martyrdom took place. He inter¬ 
viewed the principal persons who claimed to have seen the saints 
in dreams and visions, spent time in Karyes and Thermi, and 
gathered much material. This was supplemented by material from 
the book A Great Sign (Semeion Mega) by the noted hagiographer 
and writer Photios Kontoglou (first published in 1962), and others. 

The current book is organized in a fashion similar to the 
others in the series. Dr Cavamos provides an Introductory that 
is followed by translations of hymnographer Gerasimos Micragran- 
nanitis’s “Life of Saints Raphael, Nicholas, and Irene”; “Miraculous 
Cures (1959-1961)” by Photios Kontoglou; “Miraculous Cures 
(1959-1967)” by Iakovos Kleomvrotos, Metropolitan of Mytilene; 
“Miraculous Cures (1969-1984)” as narrated by persons who 
became well or by their relatives; “Spiritual Counsels of St Raphael”; 
“Lessons We Leam from the Saints of Thermi by Constantine 
Cavamos; and “Reflections on the Appearances of the Saints” by 
Photios Kontoglou, followed by the usual notes, bibliography, and 
index. There is also a Preface, reproduction of the Apolytikia, 
Kontakion, and Megalynarion of these saints, with quotations from 
other saints (and others) on the value of reading hagiography. 

A great deal of the book is dedicated to the dreams, visions, 
and healing of the saints of people who experienced their presence 
and benefaction and to the discovery and excavation of the site of 
their martyrdom. Cavamos himself believes that we can draw 
certain conclusions from these revelations, including the under¬ 
standing that “there is such a thing as psyche or soul— an entity 
distinct from the body, an enduring center of consciousness, of 
thinking, of feeling, of choosing or willing, of distinguishing between 
troth and falsehood, good and evil, the beautiful and the ugly—an 
entity, often spoken of as “the inner man, which survives the 
death of the body, is immortal” (p. 156); that the God of believers 
is a God of the living, not of die dead; that the newly martyred 
saints provide powerful argument for the immortality of the soul; 
that the manifestations of the saints confirm the dogma of the 
Holy Trinity and the teaching of the intercession of saints; and 
that the martyrs of Thermi confirm and stress that “the relics of 
saints are channels of Divine grace, and hence should be looked 
upon and treated with great reverence” (p. 161). In connection 
with the last. Dr Cavamos cites St Symeon the New Theologian 
and Nicholas Cavasilas and the Orthodox doctrine of thSosis or 
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the divinization of man through Divine grace. Additionally, Cavamos 
sees confirmation of the Orthodox doctrine and practice of making 
icons that depict holy individuals, and the importance of the Cross 
in the life of the saints as a symbol of the greatness of martyrdom. 
Cavamos states that “through martyrdom, the martyr becomes a 
recipient of the Divine grace, is purified of all taint of sin and is 
sanctified, receiving heavenly glory and honor. Also, through mar¬ 
tyrdom, faith is revitalized in people” (p. 166). The author also 
points out the practice of honoring saints by means of hymns, and 
he sees confirmation of the traditional Orthodox view that monas- 
ticism is a vital Christian institution and that the appearances of 
the Martyrs of Thermi reaffirm the teaching of the Orthodox 
Church that miraculous cures are effected by the saints during their 
lifetime and after their death. The counsels of the newly martyred 
saints also stress the importance of the virtues of faith, obedience 
to God, humility, patience, spiritual love and forgiveness and the 
practices of repentance, fasting, confession. Holy Communion, the 
reading of religious books, and prayer. 

The date designated by the Church for the celebration of the 
memory of Saints Raphael, Nicholas, and Irene of Lesvos is the 
first Tuesday after Pascha. Dr Cavamos has now made it possible 
for a much wider audience to learn about these saints and the lessons 
that can be learned from them by Orthodox Christians everywhere. 

— John E. Rexine 
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The Account from Old Harbor: 

Regarding the Baptism of Kodiak Alutiiq (1794-1795) 


S. A MOUSALIMAS 


WE SPENT TWO DAYS AT UNALASKA AND BAPTIZED MORE THAN 
one hundred people... then we baptized more than six thou¬ 
sand people through the winter on Kodiak, who were so will¬ 
ingly baptized that they destroyed and burnt all their 
shamanistic array. 1 

Focusing upon the more definite aspect in the quotation, the 
number of baptized that the source would have ascertained from the 
records he was keeping, a reader is met with an extraordinary number; 
and if he assumes the number to be representative of whole lineages 
or an entire population, he is met with an impelling question: Why 


1 Archimandrite Ioasaph [Bolotov] to Nazarii hegoumenos of Valaam, 19 May 
1795, transcript, cat. no. 643:50, Holy Ruling Synod, Russian Reproductions (Golder 
collection). Library of Congress Manuscript Division [henceforth: HRS/RR/LCM]. 
The number is given also im Report, Ioasaph to Archbishop, 19 May 1795, no. 643:41 
HRS/RR/LCM, where it is specified as indicating virtually the entire population. 
The number is conveyed by Veniamin bishop of Irkutsk [and Nerchinsk] to Arch- 
bishop, 22 Nov. 1795, no. 643:33 HRS/RR/LCM; and by Gavriil Metropolitan of 
Novgorod [and St. Petersburg] to Platon Zubov, 18 Feb. 1796, no. 643:30 
HRS/RR/LCM. The rounded number of “slightly less than 7,000“ is given in: Let¬ 
ter, Monastic Herman to Nazarii hegumen of Valaam, 19 May 1795, no. 643:54 
HRS/RR/LCM. 

For the original mss. of HRS/RR/LCM, see: “ms. cat no. 643 t ArkhivSviatieishago 
PraviteVstvuiushchago Sinoda, Archiv Gosudarstvennago Sovieta [Central State 
Historical Archive USSR, Leningrad],*’ as cited by Frank A. Golder, Guide to 
Materials for American History in Russian Archives , Carnegie Institution Publica¬ 
tions, no. 239 (Washington, D.C., 1917), p. 9; also cited by LCM, catalog listing for 
“Russian Reproductions,” p. 3. 
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should such numbers be baptized? — indeed, baptized within nine 
months of the missionaries’ arrival, as the statement was dated in 
May 1795, and the missionaries had arrived at Kodiak in September 
1794. 

As the missionaries could not be expected to have achieved this 
number themselves during the nine months, reasons would be sought 
within processes preceding or immediately contemporaneous with the 
missionaries’ arrival in the Kodiak area, and a reason has been found 
in the village of Old Harbor as recounted by a toyuk of longstand¬ 
ing: a leader with traditional roles and of particular stature, Simeon 
Haakanson. 2 

The account from Old Harbor relates to Kodiak Island and also 
to the Alutiiq regions of the Alaska Peninsula where the sequence 
of events was fundamentally the same, and where three leaders, all 
originally from the village of Belkovsky, were cited by name by 
Haakanson. They also had received the same account and had com¬ 
municated it; they also were leading tradition bearers of particular 
stature, and of particular abilities, themselves. 3 

Old Harbor is the village nearest the site of an initial settlement 
founded by force, tantamount to a paramilitary invasion, by the 
“American Northeastern, Northern and Kurile Company,” tied 
ultimately to interests at Petersburg. 4 Thus founded in 1784, the in¬ 
itial settlement was subsequently relocated to Pavlovskaia gavan 

2 Personal communication, Simeon Haakanson (Sven SrJ, Old Harbor, Kodiak, 26 
April 1988, recounted with his permission. Among other official and local govern¬ 
mental titles, he had been the “Council President” for ten years (or eleven?) until 
spring 1987, and had become the vice president by April 1988 to nurture the develop¬ 
ment of younger leadership. 

My own previous and subsequent experiences at Kodiak and elsewhere in Alaska 
were never pursued for research; therefore, they will not be cited as fieldwork. Nor 
will the personal relationships I entered into be used for the purposes of quotation 
except in this instance with expressed permission. These relationships, nevertheless, 
create the foundation for the perceptions that have combined to allow me to see, 
indeed to see repeatedly, that the spirituality is profound, and the religion is deeply 
rooted. 

3 Their names are contained in my notes. The derivation and the indication of their 
social status should be sufficient. 

4 For a detailed chronology, see Lydia T. Black, “The Russian Conquest of 
Kodiak,” Anthropological Papers of the University ofAlaska, special issue (in print). 
For the euphemisms that draped the bloodshed, and for the euphemisms* effect 
upon subsequent ecclesiastical history, see SA. Mousalimas, “Grigorii Ivanovich 
Shelikhov (Kodiak, Alaska): In his own Words, the First Missionary,” Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review (in print). 
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(today’s Kodiak town); and it was to the latter location that the mis¬ 
sionaries arrived in 1794. 

The Account 

According to the account from Old Harbor, the Alutiiq people 
continued to resist the invaders, and were selective in their contacts. 
Yet when the missonaries arrived, the Alutiiq people welcomed them , 
and willingly received baptism, because the Alutiiqs’ own leading 
“shamans” had had visions and had given advice. Whole villages 
accepted baptism with receptive leaders; and while a few dissenting 
shamans went to live apart, village membership coalesced around 
baptism. 

An Analysis 

Each element in the account — (a) the Alutiiqs’ continued 
resistance; (b) their reception of the missionaries; (c) the exile of the 
few dissenting shamans; and (d) the receptivity by leading visionaries 
— is consistent with the historical sources and furthermore substan¬ 
tiated by parallel events elsewhere in Alaska. 

Continued resistance 

While the invaders of Kodiak pretended otherwise in public 
statements, 5 the Alutiiq were never actually conquered. To the con¬ 
trary, the Kodiak Alutiiq had been “pacified” in terms of resistance 
by direct warfare only. Otherwise they remained actively defiant and 
continued to resist, indeed they counted fatalities among the invaders. 
According to a retrospective statement by a Kodiak eyewitness to the 
initial events of ‘84, yet long afterwards “we did them harm”; and 
he provided a specific instance as follows: “The lake contained sea 
hedgehogs (sea urchins), which are poisonous. We knew of this but 
smartly kept it to ourselves. We never ate them; not even gulls touched 
them. Many Russians died upon eating them. But in other ways, too, 

5 E.g., Grigorii I. Shelikhov A Voyage to America, 1783-1786 [Rossiiskago kutpsa 
Grigoriia Shelekhova [sic] stranstvovanie v 178$ godu (Petersburg, 1791; 2nd ed. 
1792; 3rd ed. 1793)], trans. Marina Ramsay, Limestone Press Alaska History Series 
ed. Richard A. Pierce [henceforth: LPAH] (Kingston, Ont., 1981), pp. 42-5. This ac¬ 
count was originally submitted as a report to the governor-general at Irkutsk, dated 
19 April 1787. It was published as a book in 1791, and then published in many edi¬ 
tions from 1792 to 1894 (four editions in the year 1793 alone). For the publication 
data, see Richard A. Pierce, ed.. Bibliography: Editions, in ibid. pp. 14647. 
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we did them harm.” 6 

The same message is contained, understated, in the account, from 
Old. Harbor, and the message is corroborated by information in let¬ 
ters written from the 1790s into the 1800s by the onsite company 
manager who reported the danger from Kodiak Alutiiq and other 
Native Alaskans 7 — a danger that reached the proportion of a possi¬ 
ble large scale revolt. 8 

Continued resistance is evident in another manner through the 
1830s, when a source, Fr. Ivan Veniaminov, asserted too hastily yet 
very significantly that the Kodiak Alutiiq refused to be submissive 
to “Church duties”: “All who have been to Kodiak unanimously agree 
that the Aleuts there [the Alutiiqs] almost never go to church. Secretly 
and openly, they adhere to their own shamanism; and very few fulfill 
their duties with regard to the Church, usually only those living in 
the main settlement.” 9 

“All who have been to Kodiak unanimously agree [edinoglasno 
govoriat ]”: the source was conveying an opinion which had been ex¬ 
pressed by certain others, but the assertion of “unanimity” is 
mitigated by different sources. 


6 “The Account of the Kodiak Elder Arsenii Aminak” in Heinrich Johan 
Holmberg, “Ethnographische Skizzen uber die Vfilker des Russischen Amerika,” 
Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae, vol 4, part 1 (Helsinki, 1856), p. 415; see ibid., 
in Holmberg*s Ethnographic Sketches, Rasmuson Library Historical Translation 
Series, vol. 1, trans. Fritz Jaensch, ed. Marvin W. Falk (Fairbanks, 1985), pp. 58-59. 

7 Letter, Aleksandr Baranov to Shelikhov and Polevoi, 20 May 1795; Letter, 
Baranov to Malakhov, 11 June 1800; Letter, Baranov to Larionov, 22 March 1801; 
in P. A. Tikhmenev, ed., A History of the Russian-American Company, vol. 2: 
Documents [Istoricheskoe ohoxrenie obrazovaniia Rossiisko-Amerikanskoi kompanii 

1 deistvie eia do nastoiashchago vremeni, vol 3: Prilozhenie (Petersburg, 1863)] trans. 
Dmitri Krenov, eds. Richard A Pierce and Alton S. Donnelly, LPAH (Kingston, Ont, 
1979), pp. 68, 105, 126-27. Also see uprisings in the Kenai and Chugach regions 
in Letter, Aleksandr Baranov to Shelikhov and Polevoi, 20 May 1795; Letter Baranov 
to Polomoshnoi, 28 April 1798; Letter, Baranov to Radionov, 14 May 1800; Letter, 
Baranov to Larionov, 24 July 1800; in Tikhmenev, ed.. Documents, pp. 76,92, [103], 
107, 115. 

s Letters, Baranov to Larionov, 24 July 1800, and 22 March 1801, in Tikhmenev, 
ed.. Documents, 115, 126-27. 

’Ivan Veniaminov, “Sostoianie Pravoslavnoi Tserkvi v Rossiiskoi Ameriki,” Zhur- 
nal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosveshcheniia vol. 26, no. 5 (1840), p. 39. Also see 
the following translation from a later edition: id ., “The Condition of the Orthodox 
Church in Russian America: Innokentii [Ivan] Veniaminov’s History of the Russian 
Church in Alaska’* [“Sostoianie..ed. Ivan Barsukov, Tvoreniia Innokentiia, voL 

2 (Moscow: 1887), pp. 1-42], trans. and eds. Robert Nichols and Robert Croskey, 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, vol. 63, no. 2 (1972), p. 49. 
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These different and mitigating sources, themselves contemporary 
with or prior to the assertion, state that 4 ‘Aleuts” (otherwise undif¬ 
ferentiated and thus signifying, or including, Kodiak Alutiiqs) would 
gather on Sundays and feastdays at a distance from the company set¬ 
tlement, Pavlovskaia gavan: they were worshiping at Elovoi Island 
(todays’s Spruce Island) with the last surviving missionary. 10 

He was the monastic Herman (a dialectical rendering of the name 
Germanos) who had acted alongside Alutiiq leaders against the on¬ 
site company management at the turn of the century, 11 and had 
since removed himself from Pavlovskaia gavan to isolated forested 
Elovoi (sometime after 1807 and before 1819) where he resumed the 
anchoretic life that he had known in the forests of Karelia at the 
Monastey of Valaam 12 From this forest hermitage at Elovoi , he ex¬ 
tended his mission to the colonial administration: 13 a direction in¬ 
verse to the more usual thrust of missionary work. 

10 Letter, Sem’en Ianovskii to Damascene hegumen of Valaam, 22 Nov. 1865, in 
Valaam Monastery, The Russian Orthodox Religious Mission in America, 1794-1834 
[Ocherk iz Istorii Amerikanskoi Pravoslavnoi Dukhovnoi Missii: Kad*iakskoi Missii 
1794-1837 gg. (Petersburg, 1894)], trans. Colin A. Beame, LPAH (Kingston, Ont., 
1798), p. 82. Also see Letter, Ianovskii to Damascene, 3 Sept. 1866, in ibid. p. 93. 
About the source: naval officer Ianovskii was the acting chief manager of the Russian- 
American Company from 1818 to 1820, knew the monastic Herman personally, and 
wrote in retrospect about him to Damascene the hegumen of Valaam. 

n Baranov, letter to Larionov, 24 July 1800, in Tikhmenev, ed., Documents, p.121; 
Hieromonk Gideon, Secret report from Kodiak to Metropolitan Amvrosii, 2 June 
1805, critical ed. and trans. Lydia T. Black in The Round the World Voyage of 
Hieromonk Gideon, 1803-1809, Alaska State Library Historical Monograph 9 and 
LPAH (Kingston, Ont., and Fairbanks, 1989), p. 77; Ianovskii, letter to Damascene, 
22 Nov. 1865, in Valaam, Mission, p. 82. 

12 It is important to note that this anchorite was living within a tradition in which 
he had been well steeped, and he was recognized by the Monastery of Valaam as 
being securely within this tradition. After numerous years of monastic life, he was 
sent to Kodiak by Nazarii, the hegumen of Valaam. Herman then corresponded by 
letter with the subsequent abbot of Valaam, Ioafan. After Herman’s repose (+1836), 
a further hegumen. Damascene, recognized his achievements, and collected infor¬ 
mation about him in the 1860s. When the collection was published in 1894 (in Valaam, 
Historii ... Missii [see note 10, above]), the Monastery of Valaam described Her¬ 
man as a “Holy Elder*’ (see ibid.. Mission, p. 33, also see pp. 28-40). The same year 
as this publication, Valaam also published his vita: Zhizn Valaamskago Monakha 
Germane, Amerikanskago Missionera (Petersburg, 1894). It is important to note these 
facts to differentiate him clearly from merely anyone who might don monastic garb 
and chose to live in a forest. 

t3 Ianovskii to Damascene, 22 Nov. 1865, in Valaam, Mission, pp. 8485. Also see. 
Notebook, Konstantin Larionov, “Information about Father Herman,*’ 7 Sept 1866, 
in ibid., p. 104. About the sources: for Ianovskii, see note 10 (above). Konstantin 
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Some “Aleuts’* and “Creoles" (Alutiiqs and Russian-Alutiiqs) had 
settled at Elovoi to live in proximity to him; 14 and they would then 
be joined by others on Sundays and feastdays. This activity on the 
small island was reflected in the designation assigned to the location 
officially in 1831: “New Valaam,” 15 named for the Monastery of 
Valaam in Karelia from where the missionary himself had derived. 

The evidence from “New Valaam” into the 1830s thus mitigates 
Veniaminov’s hasty yet very significant assertion published in 1840. 
Instead of remiss in “their duties to the Church,” the Kodiak Alutiiq 
were selective. 16 

Why would Veniaminov have written the assertion? The question 
merits attention within the text of this paper, because the credibility 
of the source needs to be ascertained. Veniaminov had been the priest 
of the neighboring parishes of Unalaska and Sitka, the church of each 
parish separated from Kodiak by many hundreds of miles; and he 
most probably, indeed quite certainly, had never been in the Kodiak 
area prior to publication. 17 No record of a visit to the Kodiak area 


Larionov, Russian-Aleut himself, had known the monastic Herman during Larionov's 
own childhood in the Kodiak area in the 1820s and particularly the 1830s. As an 
adult, while holding the position of starosta (warden) of the Kodiak church, Larionov 
wrote about him in retrospect. Larionov also collected accounts from Alutiiq and 
Russian-Alutiiq older people who had also known Herman. 

14 Letter, Herman to Ianovskii, 20 June 1820; Narrative of the Pilgrim Lazarev, 
[dated by inscription] October 1864; Notebook, Larionov, 7 Sept. 1866: in Valaam, 
Mission, pp. 76,91, 107. About the sources: for Ianovskii and Larionov, see notes 
10 and 13 (above). The pilgrim Lazarev made a pilgrimage to Elovoi where he col¬ 
lected reminiscences from people who still lived there about Herman who had reposed 
in 1836. 

^Communication of the Chief Manager, F.P. Vrangel [Wrangell], 18 June 1831, 
no. 345, cited by Richard A. Pierce, Notes in Valaam, Mission, p. 178. But the name 
had been attached to this place earlier: see Letter, Herman to loafan hegumen of 
Valaam, 13 Dec. 1819, in Valaam, Mission, p. 115; also see Letter, Ianovskii to 
Damascene, 22 Nov. 1865, in ibid., pp. 81-82. 

16 The assertion is further mitigated by evidence which derives twenty-eight years 
subsequent to Veniaminov’s report. On Afognak Island, away from the (now former) 
company settlement, Alutiiq and Russian-Alutiiq villagers were constructing a new 
church building for themselves through their own labor and with their own resources, 
to replace their prior building that had become too small for their needs. See Eli 
Lundy Huggins, Kodiak and Afognak Life 1867-1870, LPAH (Kingston, Ont., 1981), 
pp. 28-29. 

17 That same year, Veniaminov’s comprehensive notes were published as book, and 
they also contain the assertion about Kodiak: Ivan Veniaminov, Zapiski ob ostrovakh 
Unalashkinskago otdela 2 (Petersburg: 1840), p. 147. See ibid.. Notes on the Islands 
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is contained in Veniaminov’s journals from the date of his initial ar¬ 
rival in Russian-America until the eve of his initial departure: from 
October 1823 into the year 1837. 18 He departed for Petersburg in 
November 1838 from Novo AkhangeTsk (Sitka) southward around 
Cape Horn; and he returned in 1840, the same year as the publica¬ 
tion. Only then, after the publication, did he visit the Kodiak area: 
specifically in the year 1842, for eighteen days, as the bishop of a 
newly created diocese of Kamchatka, the Kuriles, and the Aleutians 
(a visit that was brief yet meaningful). 19 

Thus without immediate experience in the Kodiak area prior to 
the publication, Veniaminov had relied on information for the asser¬ 
tion from “all who had been to Kodiak," as he himself admitted forth¬ 
rightly. 20 They were unanimous in their opinion. He was conveying 
their opinion. 

In contrast, he had personal insights, and exercised discernment, 
within the Unalaska region where he had extensive experience, 21 so 
that he remains a key source in many respects there, particularly with 
respect to pastoral care, linguistics, and aspects of ethnography. His 
credibility there can not be extended to the Kodiak area, however. 
For example, he had taken the initiative to meet an elder who was 
referred to as a “shaman" by the local populace in the Unalaska region, 
and discovered that this baptized man differed from normal shamans. 


of the Unalashka District , traits. Lydia Black and R. H. Geoghegan LPAH (Kinsgston, 
Ont.: 1984), p. 231: “Of the Kad’iak people only about a hundredth part fulfill the 
obligations of Religion [obiazannosti Religii] to any extent and veiy few of them 
may be acknowledged as diligent in it/’ 

18 Ivan Veniaminov, Journals: the Unalaska and Sitka Years, 1823-1837, Rasmuson 
Library Historical Translation Series, University of Alaska, Fairbanks (in print). 

19 For an incident described by Veniaminov for that visit in 1842, see Archbishop 
Innokentii[Ivan Veniaminov] to Damascene hegumen of Valaam, in Valaam, Mis¬ 
sion , p. 101. Although brief the visit was meaningful and was remembered: see Hug¬ 
gins, Kodiak and Afognak Life , p. 29. For a summary chronology of Veniaminov’s 
movements, see Richard A. Pierce, Russian-America: A Biographical Dictionary , 
LPAH (Kingston, Ont. and Fairbanks, AK: 1990), p. 524. I am assuming that the 
vessel Okhoskt, transporting Veniaminov from the town of Okhotsk to Novo 
Arkhangel’sk between 19 August and 26 September 1841, did not stop at Kodiak 
on the way; but if it happened to harbor there briefly, the fact would remain that 
he had not been to Kodiak prior to 1840, and subsequent to that date he visited 
only briefly. 

Veniaminov, “Sostoianie,” in Zhumal (1840), p. 39. 

21 See Veniaminov, Zapiski 2, pp. 1-327; Notes, pp. 157-323. 
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Having met him, and having gained personal insights, Veniaminov 
differentiated the content of this particular man’s experiences. 22 
Veniaminov had entered into no such personal relationships in the 
Kodiak area however, and he exercised no such immediate insights 
prior to the publication. 

Yet his assertion about Kodiak is very relevant nonetheless, as 
it indicates that the Kodiak Alutiiq were refusing to submit to the 
“duties [ obiazannosti !J” required of them. “Usually only those in the 
main settlement” were complying. 23 In other words, a few in the 
company’s main settlement who were thus probably conformed to 
the foreign occupation and to the imperial designs, were conformed 
visibly to such “duties.” 24 

But otherwise, non-conformity was observed by “all who had been 
to Kodiak.” It was noticeable enough to elicit the “unanimous” opi¬ 
nion, and disconcerting enough to be reported. Instead of conformity 
to the occupying authority, there was resistance. 

The Reception of a Missionary 

An otherwise resistant people welcomed the missionaries, and 
received baptism. 

Two missionaries had traveled to Kodiak area villages within the 
initial nine months in 1794/95, each singly with an interpret- 

^Letter, Ivan Veniaminov to Archbishop of Irkutsk, June 1828, “true copy of the 
original, ToboPsk, 5 Nov. 1829,’* transcript in Miscellaneous Papers, Russian Church, 
Alaska Historical Library Archives, trans. Lydia T. Black in “Ivan Pan’kov: an Ar¬ 
chitect of Aleut Literacy/’ Arctic Anthropology, vol. 14, no. 1 (1977), pp. 100-02. 
See this letter in Ivan Barsukov, ed., InnokentU Metropolit Moskovskii i Kolomen - 
skii, Pis'ma (Petersburg, 1897-1901). 

The modern literary treatment of this instance of Veniaminov’s ministry may 
merit as much attention as the event in 1828 itself, to ascertain some underlying 
notions within the Western or Westernized mental construct For example, in a ver¬ 
sion of an article about the event published in Sourozh a Journal of Orthodox Life 
and Thought, no. 30 (Nov. 1987), pp. 10-17, the editor added an unauthorized precis 
in which the baptized Aleut elder became an “Alaskan Indian,’’ and Veniaminov 
became an ecumenist of sorts who had entered into a dialogue with a non-Christian. 
When the idea prevails (albeit intrinsically) that Christianity is European, and when 
the idea itself seems unusual that a European leader would seek spiritual conversa¬ 
tion with an “Indian,** then Veniaminov’s meeting with this man in 1828 would 
appear more commendable, and the discernment of the spiritual gifts would appear 
more extraordinary. But Ivan Veniaminov was the pastor of an Aleut parish, and 
moreover he was himself Eurasian. 

^Veniaminov, “Sostoianie” in Zhumal (1840), p. 39. 

24 Ibid. 
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er; 25 and both returned alive, although either missionary could easily 
have met with an “accident,’* as there are coastal villages, joined 
not by land routes over the interior mountains which are glaciated, 
but by sea routes navigated by baidarka and baidara (kayak and open 
skin-boat), along which fatal accidents by drowning occurred. Yet both 
returned, indeed well enough to be enthusiastic about journeys to 
locations farther afield the next season, 26 and each commenced on 
his subsequent journey singly again: the one to the eastern Aleutian 
Islands, 27 the other to the southwest mainland. 28 

The account from Old Harbor about the missionaries’ reception 
is corroborated by similar occurrences elsewhere in Alaska. On the 
eastern Aleutian Islands, the missionaries were received when they 
were compelled by inclement weather to harbor while on their way 
to Kodiak in 1794, as mentioned in the opening quotation (above), 
and recounted with some detail by the monastic Herman: “during 
our journey through the Aleutian Islands, we were driven against our 
will into one bay by unfavorable winds, and the Aleuts there caused 
us great amazement by their kindness to us in distress and their will¬ 
ingness to be baptized.’’ 29 

Receptivity and readiness were likewise reported by the missionary 
Iakov Netsvetov, a Russian-Aleut himself, among the Yupiit and 
Athapascans of the Kuskokwim and lower Yukon River regions in 
the 1840s and ’50s when whole lineages, or kinship based populations, 
sought him and invited him for baptism. 30 


“Archimandrite Ioasaph to Archbishop, 19 May 1795, 643:39-40 HRS/RR/LCM; 
Monastic Herman to Nazarii hegumen of Valaam, 19 May 1795,643:55 HRS/RR/LCM. 

“See Herman to Nazarii, 19 May 1795, 643:56-57 HRS/RR/LCM. 

^For Makarii who joined Unalaska Aleut leaders against the company, see Report, 
Hieromonk Makarii to Holy Synod, 5 Oct. 1797, received 20 Dec. 1797 (no. 3056), 
643:13-23 HRS/RR/LCM. 

“For luvenalii who was subsequently killed on the southwest Alaskan mainland, 
see Michael Oleksa, “The Death of Hieromonk Juvenaly,” in Russia in North 
America: Proceedings of the 2nd International Conference on Russian America, ed. 
Richard A Pierce, LPAH (Kingston, Ont and Fairbanks, AK: 1990), pp. 340-341, 
cf. pp. 336-337. Also see Lydia T. Black, “The Daily Journal of Rev. Father Juvena¬ 
ly,** Ethnohistory vol. 28, no. 1 (1981), pp. 33-58. 

German to Nazarii, 19 May 1795, in Michael Oleksa, ed., Alaskan Missionary 
Spirituality (New York, 1987), p. 40. See 643: 54 HRS/RR/LCM. 

^akov Netsvetov, The Journals of Iakov Nestvetov: The Yukon Years, 1845-1863 , 
trans, Lydia T. Black, LPAH (Kingston, Ont: 1984) p. 47-50,250-253 [esp. 25 and 
30 May 1851], 349-350. 
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Exile of Dissenters 

While the reception by the Alutiiq villages was thus deliberate 
and selective, a few shamans dissented however, and went to live apart, 
away from the villages. Whether the dissenters chose to go or whether 
they were banished, the effect would have been the same: they went 
into exile. 

Exile was a traditional method for the maintenance of social cohe¬ 
sion and identity among the ancestral Alutiiqs in the Kodiak area. 31 
With the exile of the dissenting shamans, the villages followed the 
receptive leaders into baptism, and thus membership and mutual iden¬ 
tity within the kinship-based communities, or the villages, would 
coalesce around baptism and Russian Orthodoxy. 

The Receptivity by Leading Visionaries 

Just as the dissenters were referred to as “shamans” in the ac¬ 
count, so were the receptive visionaries. It is possible to refer to the 
latter as leaders with exceptional prophetic gifts, and thus render 
a difference in terminology equivalent to the difference in response. 

Those who were receptive among the Alutiiq had visions; and vi¬ 
sions heralded the conversions of other Alaskan peoples, also. Among 
the Tlingit in the Juneau area in the 1890s the following took place, 
precipitating Orthodox baptisms: 32 

A young Indian man had a vision. A venerable old man came 
to him and advised him to go to Sitka and to be baptized. The 
young man followed the advice. A few years later he became 
sick, and on his deathbed he called for the elders of his tribe 
and told them that the same venerable old man came to see 
him again and told him to advise the other Indians to be 
baptized. The young man died, but his message did not die 
with him. Other Indians started having the same vision and 


31 Kodiak Area Native Association [KANA], Oral History project undertaken by 
KANA for the Old Harbor Tribal Council History (re: B. I. A. 104(a) Grant no. 
E01G14207009; cover letter from KANA to the Juneau Area Office of the B. I. A., 
dated 29 Sept. 1987), pp. 56*66. 

^Helen A. Shenitz, “The Legend that Built a Church,** Capital City Weekly 
[Juneau, AK] (9 June 1967), pp. 1-2, quoted by Roy Stamey, “The Restoration of 
the Saint Nicholas Russian Orthodox Church, Juneau, Alaska,** Orthodox Alaska, 
vol. 8, no.3 & 4 (December, 1979). p. 74. Shenitz and Stamey were associated with 
this parish. 
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the urge to be baptized spread like wildfire. 

Although this account from the Juneau area refrained from refer¬ 
ring to the prophetic Tlingit young man as a “shaman,” another 
account regarding the baptism of Unalaska Aleuts makes the reference 
explicitly, and the reference clearly corroborates the Old Harbor ac¬ 
count: “It seems proper to remember the predictions of the Shamans. 
It is probable that they much facilitated the work of the 
missionaries. " 

The source was Ivan Veniaminov, who remains credible for the 
Unalaska Aleuts with whom he had lived for a decade and whose 
language he spoke. He was himself informed about some aspects of 
the workings of Unalaska Aleut shamans from an older era: neither 
did he dismiss them offhandedly, nor did he embrace them naively 
in his retrospective considerations. 34 And in his actual pastoral prac¬ 
tice, he demonstrated an ability (deriving from regional knowledge 
and from patristic guidelines alike) to discern true prophecy from 
other phenomena. 35 Furthermore, he himself was a Russian-Siberian 
from the Lake Baikal area, in proximity to the Evenk, or “Tungus,” 
from whose language the very word “shaman” originated. 36 Thus it 
was with particular knowledge that Veniaminov considered the account 
entrusted to him by the Unalaska Aleut elders. 

He arrived at the following conclusion. Having considered whether 


^Veniaminov, Zapiski , p. 148 footnote. Notes , p. 231 footnote. 

Sbid., pp. 123-26; Notes , pp. 219-20. But if Veniaminov’s ethnographic notes 
pale, in light of the research in S. M. Shirokogoroff, Psychomental Complex of the 
Tungus (London: 1935), the two sources could be studied as complementary: 
Shirokogoroff applying psychiatric training and indepth fieldstudy to the context 
of far northern shamanism, Veniaminov applying patristic (Greek Orthodox 
theological) discernment within the content of the phenomenon. For the latter see 
note 35, below. 

See S. A. Mousalimas, “Russian Orthodox Missionaries and Southern Alaskan 
Shamans: Interactions and Analysis,** in Russia in North America, pp. 314-21; but 
Veniaminov was a parish priest not a missionary. This is a study of the insights 
reflected in: Letter, Veniaminov to Archbishop of Irkutsk, June 1828 (see note 22, 
above). 

Shirokogoroff, Tungus* p. 268; Mircea Eliade, Shamanism: Archaic Techniques 
of Ecstacy (Princeton, 1964), p. 4; id., ed.. The Encyclopedia of Religion, voL 13 
(New York, 1987), p. 202. The term has been adopted by social and cultural an¬ 
thropologists to indicate a type of ritual specialist universally, without the original 
regional focus. The term has more recently been diffused into various modem popular 
contexts without specificity. 
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this account derived from “the fictions of old men” (in other words, 
the old Aleuts who had related it to him from their parental and grand- 
parental generations), or whether the prediction was “trueiy the words 
of the shamans,” he wrote: “I leave it anyone to judge for himself, 
but 1, for the most part, am on the side of the former because the 
Aleuts all suddenly and without the slightest compulsion accepted 
the Christian faith.” 37 

He accepted the account entrusted to him — “I, for the most 
part, am on the side of the former” — because the Aleuts “all sud¬ 
denly and without the slightest complusion accepted the Christian 
faith,” as he said. 38 

In the Kodiak area, the final proof may also be found in the ac¬ 
ceptance of this faith by the Alutiiq, and moreover in the engrafting 
of this religion into their own community life and identity. 

Conclusion 

The account from Old Harbor is thus corroborated throughout 
by historical sources, including finally the reference to Veniaminov; 
and Haakanson himself is a leader of longstanding and of particular 
stature within a community in a significant location. 

According to the account from Old Harbor regarding the bap¬ 
tism of the Kodiak Alutiiq, 1794/95, the conversion was an indigenous 
spiritual and social process involving direction by the Alutiiq peo¬ 
ple’s own spiritually gifted leaders. 

Once these processes are highlighted, then the historical inter¬ 
pretations would begin to emphasize the meeting of, and synergy bet¬ 
ween, spiritually gifted indigenous leaders and spiritually gifted 
allogenous leaders. Among the latter was, most notably, the saintly 
forest-dwelling monastic of Valaam, monakh Herman. 

These interpretations should also emphasize that the Alutiiq people 
maintained their own culture, as they continued to exercise their own 
traditions confidently as evinced (within this paper) by the rather hasty 
yet very indicative statement written in the 1830s by Veniaminov, 
published in 1840: “they openly adhere to their own shamanism 
[svoikh shamanstv j.” 39 The statement was hasty as he himself had 
never been to Kodiak to meet these “shamans,” as he had taken the 
initiative to meet the (so-called) “shaman” of Akun on the eastern 

37 Veniaminov, Zapiski, p. 124; Notes, p. 219. 

“Ibid. 

"Veniaminov, “Sostoianie” in Zhurnal (1840), p. 39. 
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Aleutian Islands. Yet Veniaminov’s statement is very indicative; for 
evidently traditional leaders were practicing openly among a people 
who were visibly attached to them. 

A Challenge in Epilogue 

What was the nature of the “shamanizing [sAamarufv]” that con¬ 
tinued among a people baptized? While the question is impelled by 
Veniaminov’s statement, an answer (and a challenge) begins to emerge 
in light of the quotation that introduced this paper. According to 
the report from 1795, people “had so willingly been baptized that 
they had destroyed and burnt all their shamanistic array [shamanskie 
nariadi J”: 40 the term “array [ nariadi\ is indefinite. It was evidently 
non-inclusive in this context as signified by the statement written by 
Veniaminov a generation later: that not everything had been 
destroyed. Some phenomena had been maintained, and they elicited 
the “unanimous opinion’’ among “all who had been to Kodiak’’ 
(foreigner observers) that this constituted “shamanism.” Hence the 
quotations yield a two-fold reality: (1) the discarding of a type of 
“shamanistic array”; but also (2) the continuity of some kind of 
“shamanizing,” or rather phenomena that appeared to foreign 
observers to constitute “shamanizing.” 

The challenge, therefore, is to discern between these realities, and 
thus to achieve a perspective into the nature of the “shamanizing” 
maintained, and the nature of the “array” discarded, by a people 
decisively baptized. The “shamanizing” maintained may then be 
discerned as a practicing by healers, or “visionary healers,” 41 who 
should be expected to practice indeed, should they not? Other 
“shamans,” or perhaps the same ones, may be discovered as bards 
equivalent to actors when the actor is capable of the emotional, or 
“spiritual,” transference to become “possessed” of his character, 
and equally capable of emerging from it soundly. 42 This is a 
perspective that must itself derive from the deepest strata of ancestral 
cultures where such phenomena continue to occur; otherwise, super¬ 
ficial opinions might again be repeatecL 


"Ioasaph to Nazarii, 19 May 1795, 643:50, HOS/RR/LCM. 

4l For an application of this distinction, see Edith Turner, “From Shamans to 
Healers: the Survival of an Inupiaq Eskimo Skill!,” Anthropologiea, vol. 31, no. 1 
(1989), pp. 3-24. 

^See Skirokogoroff, Tungus, pp. 131, 362. 
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And these phenomena do occur unsevered from antiquity in dif¬ 
fering cultural forms throughout the Orthodox ecumene. They oc¬ 
cur as “folk” healing, and they occur as “legend” telling (or the 
representation of the mythic/heroic through song and poetic rendi¬ 
tion). They occur together with traditional dances, festivals, runes 
of laments, and other vital aspects of deeply rooted cultures. 43 Not 
everywhere, however, have they been allowed to continue to surface, 
to continue to be cultivated and transformed. 44 Not everywhere has 
the discernment that would allow this transformation been 
forthcoming. 

The challenge, for discernment and for perspective, would be im¬ 
pelled by a recognition: that the suppression of these phenomena is 
ultimately intended by allogenous ideologues (invaders and their col¬ 
laborators) 45 to thwart the creative surge that would itself well up 
from strong roots within the deepest ground of the ancient indigenous 
cultures. The challenge, thus impelled, would be to exercise these 
ancestral phenomena openly, to allow them their own strength and 
vitality, and their own transformation within continuous, unsevered 
culture processes whose vitality stems from the deepest roots. This 
is the challenge: for the opening outwards of these ancestral 
phenomena within their own dynamic contexts for their transforma¬ 
tion, instead of their suppression. 

^For fundamentally the same insight, expressed somewhat differently, see (the 
Romanian) Mircea Eliade, “Survivals and Camouflages of Myths,” in Symbolism , 
the Sacred, and the Arts, ed. Diane Apostolos-Cappadona (New York, 1963), pp. 
161-193), pp. 38-39. 

^For an in-depth study of such a transformation, see Philotheos Faros, To nevdog: 
ogdoSofr], Xaoygafixrj, xai yt >ypAoytxi} Bewgrjar} (Athens: 1981). For descriptions of 
instances of such transformations within Alaska, see Nora Marks Dauenhauer and 
Richard Dauenhauer, eds. Haa Tuwunaagu Yis, for Heating our Spirit: Tlingit Oratory 
(Seattle and London: 1990), pp. 32-36; also see Ann Fienup-Riordan, Eskimo Essays: 
Yup *ik Lives and How We see Them (New Brunswick and London: 1990), pp. 94-122. 
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ARCHBISHOP PETER L’HUILLIER 


IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH INSTITUTIONS, ONE CAN NOTICE A 
continual interaction between factual and conceptual developments. 
This remark applies to the notion of an Ecumenical Council. Thus, 
when Emperor Constantine the Great decided to convene a general 
council in order to end the controversy about the divinity and eter¬ 
nity of the Word of God, and to unify the yearly date of Easter, no 
precedent to an initiative of such an amplitude existed. However, it 
can hardly be considered as a bold innovation since regional coun¬ 
cils previously had been held in Africa toward the middle of the third 
century and more recently an inter-regional council of the West had 
been convened by Constantine in Arles (341). Thus, the decision to 
convoke a large council in order to solve the controversy brought 
about by the views of Arius constituted no more than a further step. 
It is noteworthy that in the authentic documents issued by the Coun¬ 
cil, the term “olxou[xevixf/’ is not used. Eusebios of Cesarea is the 
first to give this appellation to the Council of Nicea. 1 However, one 
can assume that this author did not have in mind a specific category 
of synod. Furthermore, in the lengthy process of the reception of the 
“Nicene Faith/’ its supporters seldom resorted to juridical arguments. 
At most they emphasized that, with respect to membership, the Council 
of Nicea was greater than the following synods. 2 Furthermore, at 

1 De Vita Const., 3, 6, PG 20.1060 B. 

2 T. G. Jail and. The Church and the Papacy (London, 1944), pp. 239-40. 
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that stage of historical development, approval by the Roman See was 
not perceived as a decisive factor. 3 The vagueness of the concept of 
an ecumenical council is well illustrated by the use of that phrasing 
in the documents issued by the Constantinopolitan Council of 382. 
This assembly referred to the council held in the same city the previous 
year as “ecumenical,” although it was only a gathering of bishops 
from the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 4 Besides, in a canon 
enacted by the same council, the phrase is used to characterize a 
council overstepping in its membership the boundary of a “civil 
diocese.” 5 One should bear in mind that the term “obcoup^vixos” 
does not convey a univocal meaning. It can designate an inhabited 
region, the Greek world, or the whole inhabited world. From the begin¬ 
ning of our era, it can also refer to the Roman Empire. For example, 
the noun “oixou|a£vt]” is used with this connotation by the Evangelist 
Luke (2.1). Thus, one cannot be astonished if it took a long time un¬ 
til the phrase “otxoop,evixrj ouvoSos” applied only to a very specific 
category of councils. In fact, as late as the first half of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, the Latin phrase “ Concilium universale ,” actually referring to 
the plenary council of the African Episcopate, was rendered in Greeks 
as “oJxoopevixrj otivoSo^.” 6 Nevertheless, by that time such a rendi¬ 
tion was an anachronism. It did not accurately reflect the stage of 
the evolutiuon of such a phrasing, since in the Byzantine East, a con¬ 
sensus on the external characteristics of an ecumenical council had 
already started to emerge. 

From Late Antiquity onward, “Oixoopevrj” tended to be 
synonymous with the Roman Empire, the sovereigns of which were 
considered as the only legitimate monarchs of the Universe. 7 Hence 
the adjective oJxoupevtxos expressed what was related to this Chris¬ 
tian policy. 

That the good estate of the Christian Empire rested on God’s 
benevolence was taken for granted. Doctrinal issues, therefore, were 
not primarily regarded as a matter of individual persuasion. First 

3 H. E. Symonds, The Church Universal and the See of Rome (London, 1939), pp. 
72-75. B. J. Kidd, The Roman Primacy to A D. 461 (London, 1936), pp. 45-46. P. C. K., 
pp. 45-46. 

4 Theodoret, H. E. V, g, 13, G. C. S. p. 293. 

5 Can. 6, Fonti ix, i, 1 (Rome, 1962), p. 52. 

6 “ad concilia ... universalia” epist. ad Papam, Caelestinum , C. C, Series Latina 
CXLIX. Greek rendition: “efc otxoujjievix^v XuvoSov,” Fonti, ibid. 2, p. 434. 

7 Fr. Dvornik, Early Christian and Byzantine Political Philosophy , vol. 2 
(Washington, 1966), pp. 508-10. 
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and foremost, they were viewed as a matter affecting the Roman State. 
Defining orthodoxy was the task of the episcopate, but when con¬ 
troversies endangered the peace of Christendom, summoning an 
Ecumenical Council was the imperial duty. This idea is perfectly 
spelled out by Emperor Theodosios II in his letter convoking the Coun¬ 
cil of Ephesos. 8 

Undoubtedly, toward the very end of the fourth century and the 
beginning of the fifth, the idea of what makes a council ecumenical 
took shape. Obviously, this should be related to the exceptional 
prestige the Council of Nicea had received. Then Nicea provided a 
posteriori basic criteria of conciliar ecumenicity. 

The members of the Council of Ephesos (431) seemed to have had 
a clear consciousness of the ecumenical nature of their assembly. This 
fact is evidenced by the wording of the “Acta.” 9 However, one must 
keep in mind the historical context: The Cyrillian Council intended 
to emphasize its legitimacy vis-a-vis the counter-synod presided over 
by John of Antioch, which was called by Saint Cyril and his followers 
a “conventicle of apostates.” 10 By that time the convocation by the 
Emperor was deemed necessary for the ecumenicity of a council. 
Otherwise, it would be impossible to understand why Saint Cyril 
pressured Count Candidian into reading the imperial “ Sacra” sum¬ 
moning the council. 

As we have seen earlier, in Late Antiquity the concept of an 
Ecumenical Council lacked precision. At most, it indicates a large 
gathering of bishops. According to the Fathers of the Council held 
at Constantinople in 382, it refers to a synod including bishops of 
several civil dioceses. At all events, the above-mentioned rendition 
of “ concilium universale” is inaccurate since this appelation there 
applied to the general council of a singe civil diocese. 

To what extend could the seven ecumenical councils claim to repre¬ 
sent the Church Universal? We must avoid a simplistic answer based 
on a contemporary understanding of representativeness. When serious 
controversies arose in the pre-Constantinian era, the most significant 
attempt to reach a general consensus consisted in holding regional 
assemblies of bishops. 11 With the reign of Constantine, it 

8 A.C.O. 1, 1, 1, pp. 115-15. 

9 Can. 1, 3, 7, 8, Fonti, I, 1, pp. 57-65. 

10 Can. 1 “tcp Tffc dncooraaCac ouvtBpfcp,” p. 58. Can. 2, pp. 58-59. 

n Eusebios, H. E. 5, 22, 2, S. C. 41, p. 66. 
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became possible to hold interregional councils. However, in none of 
the seven ecumenical councils was a majority of the universal 
episcopate actually present. Even the lists of subscriptions have to 
be regarded with caution, since some were signatures by proxy and 
also some signatures were added later on. According to the calcula¬ 
tion made by V. V. Bolotov, at the First Council of Nicea one sixth 
of the whole episcopate was present. 12 Furthermore, the representa¬ 
tion of the West constituted a tiny minority and the same remark 
applies to the other ecumenical councils. We can only speculate on 
the fact that in Late Antiquity no rule dealing with representation 
for an ecumenical council had been formulated. Nevertheless, con- 
sid ering this fact as merely accidental would be hardly an accep¬ 
table hypothesis. 

In early Christianity, the size of a synod was not regarded as the 
main factor of authority. If a synod was viewed as divinely inspired, 
its decisions were received as expressing the faith of the whole 
Church. 13 However, little by little, councils were ranked by 
categories. Indicating exactly the beginning and the end of such a 
process is not possible, but one can assume that it came to an end 
during the first third of the fifth century, i.e., before the summoning 
of the Council of Ephesos. 

During the fourth to eighth centuries, no attempt was made to 
develop legislation bearing on the procedure and competence of an 
ecumenical council. In the canons, one can only find precise direc¬ 
tions for the “provincial synod” presided over by the bishop of the 
metropolis. A whole set of rules dealt with the periodicity, competence, 
and procedure of such gatherings. 14 Some rules addressed the issue 
of “Larger Synods” as appellate courts for accused bishops. 15 Many 
councils held during Antiquity and the Middle Ages do not actually 
fall within any category mentioned in canon law. In the Byzantine 
East, therefore, canonists labeled as “local” (Torctxat) all the synods 
not recognized as ecumenical but having been included in official 
canonical collections. Fr. George Florovsky (d. 1979) has argued that 

12 V. V. Bolotov, Lektsi po Istorii Drevnei Tserkvi (Petrograd, 1918), p, 24. 

13 R. Sohm, Kirchenrecht , vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 450-51. 

l4 l Nic. can. 5; Chalc. can. 19; Quinis. can. 8; 2 Nic. can. 6, Fonti 1,1, pp. 27-28. 
On this topic, see Rene Metz : L*institution synodale d’apres les canons des synodes 
locaux (topiques), Kanon, 2 (Vienna, 1974), pp. 154-76. 

15 Ant. can. 12, 14; Sardica can. G. 14, Fonti 1, 2, p. 114, 115-16, 179-81. 1 Const, 
can. 6, Fonti 1, 1, pp. 49-53. 
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the complete lack of written rules with respect to ecumenical coun¬ 
cils had a specific reason, viz., that those ‘‘councils were never regard¬ 
ed as a canonical institution, but rather as occasional charismatic 
events .” 16 This viewpoint cannot be dismissed but needs qualifica¬ 
tion since attempts to describe the external attributes of an ecumenical 
council actually were made. Based on a widespread feeling, this 
phenomenon ought to be seen as a significant step in the elabora¬ 
tion of the concept of an ecumenical council. The necessary 
characteristics of such an assembly were set forth for the first time 
in an anonymous treatise probably published soon after the death 
of Emperor Justinian (565). This work has been critically edited by 
V. N. Benesevic. 17 According to the author of the treatise, in order 
to be reckoned as ecumenical, a council should meet the following 
requirements: 1) It must be summoned by the Emperor(s). 2) It must 
involve the entire episcopate of the Roman World (xty x<ov p<op.auov 
TroXueCav). The bishops should be either personally present or 
represented by proxy. 3) Matters of Faith must be at issue and, 
therefore, a dogmatic definition is to be promulgated. 

Those requirements reflect the stereotyped views of the 
characteristics of the five councils recognized as ecumenical at that 
time in the Byzantine East. 18 That an ecumenical council had to be 
convened by imperial injunction (£x xeXeuaecuv paatXtxcov) was not a 
question in Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, although Pope Leo the Great did not favor the gathering of 
a general council to rescind the decisions made by the “Robber Coun¬ 
cil’ 9 (Ephesos, 449), he did not oppose the imperial prerogative to 
summon an ecumenical coucil. 19 An ecumenical council was sup¬ 
posed to represent the episcopate of the Roman World. This, of course, 
should not be understood as restrictive, for, in the thinking of that 
time, all the bishops of the universe were formally considered as sub¬ 
jects of the Roman sovereign. With regard to actual represen- 

l6 Bible, Church Tradition: an Eastern Orthodox View , vol. 1 (Belmont/Mass., 
1972), p. 96. 

17 Kanonicheskii Shomik XIV Titulov (St. Petersburg, 1905), pp. 71-79. 

18 We use the phrase “stereotyped views” because it includes the Council of Con¬ 
stantinople which formally did not fulfil the requirement of universality. On the subse¬ 
quent reckoning of that synod among the Ecumenical Councils, see Metropolitan 
Pavlos Menevissoglou, t<rcoptxfj eSootyorff] efc xav<5va; *Op0o56£ou ’ExxXr|a£a? 
(Stockholm, 1990), pp. 198-201. 

l9 “... vetris dispositionibus non reniton,” Ep. A. C. 0. 2, 4, p. 48. 
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tativeness, none of the seven ecumenical councils gathered more than 
a small part of the whole episcopate. The largest ecumenical assembly 
was the Council of Chalcedon which might have reached the approx¬ 
imate number of 510 bishops. 20 In fact, the Council of Constantino¬ 
ple in 381 was only an assembly of bishops from the Eastern part 
of the Empire. But the a posteriori reckoning of that synod as 
ecumenical constitutes an exception which will be explained below. 
Since the treatise was written after the reign of Emperor Justinian, 
one may be puzzled by the fact that there is no allusion to “Pentar- 
chy” in connection with synodal representativeness. The idea of the 
supreme authority of the five “archbishops and patriarchs,” viz., of 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem, comes 
initially from the decisions made by the Council of Chalcedon. 21 A 
century later, this was unequivocally spelled out in the Justinianic 
legislation. 22 In 691, the Council in Trullo canonically confirmed the 
pre-eminence of the five major sees of the “ Reichskirche.” 2Z Not¬ 
withstanding, the necessary involvement of the five patriarchs in any 
council in order to be considered as ecumenical was not clearly set 
forth prior to the Iconoclastic controversy. The pentarchical argu¬ 
ment was used by the Iconoclastic Council of 754 24 and indeed the 
Second Council of Nicea (787) tried to fulfil, as far as possible, the 
pentarchical requirement (Pope Hadrian sent two legates). Com¬ 
munications with the Eastern patriarchs under Muslim domination 
were almost impossible at that time. Nevertheless, the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and Antioch were formally represented by two 
“syggkelloi” 25 

To be reckoned as ecumenical, according to the author of the 
treatise, a council must address “problems of faith” and issue a 
dogmatic decree. Undoubtedly the seven ecumenical councils were 
involved in doctrinal matters. However, stating that each of them 

20 V. Laurent, “Le nombre des Peres du concile de Chalcedoine (45IX” Academie 
roumaine, Bulletin de la section historique, V. 26. 

21 At the eighth session, the geographical extent of the Jerusalemite Patriarchate 
was delimited, A. C. 0. 2, i, 3, pp. 86-99. 

n Nouvella 131, 2, Schon and Kroll (Berlin, 1959), p. 655. See 6 Phidas, *0 ©eapo? 
Tffc rievTocpxfofc; xwv naxptapx&v, 2 (Athens, 1970), pp. 161-207. 

23 Can. 36, Fonti, 1, 1, p. 170. 

24 Saint Tarasios stated: “No universal council should be held without the consent 
of the other holy patriarchs,” Mansi, 12, 991 A. 

25 Pavlos Memenissoglou, pp. 306-07. 
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enacted a dogmatic decree needs qualification. The First Ecumenical 
Council issued an official symbol of faith known as “Fides Nicaena” 
The Council of Constantinople in 381 did not promulgate another 
profession of Faith. Actually, the Fathers of that synod unequivocally 
stated: “The faith of the three hundred and eighteen Fathers who 
met at Nicea in Bithynia shall not be set aside but shall remain 
firm .. .’ ,26 The reckoning of the Council of Constantinople, among 
the ecumenical ones, resulted from the approval of a creed attributed 
to that assembly at the Council of Chalcedon. The actual relation 
of that creed, known in modem times as “Niceno-Constantinopolitan,” 
with the Council of 381 is, to say the least, very obscure. 27 At all 
events, this creed cannot be considered as being identical to the “brief 
decrees” mentioned by the Fathers of Constantinople in their ad¬ 
dress to Emperor Theodosios. 28 The Council of Ephesos in 431 dealt 
with matters of doctrine; it condemned the person and teachings of 
Nestorios. Nevertheless, the Synodal Fathers did not produce any 
definition. They proclained the sufficiency of the Nicene Symbol and 
even prohibited the composition and use of other formulas. 29 At 
first, the Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon did not intend to enact 
a dogmatic decree, but Emperor Marcian did not share this view. 
He thought that only the promulgation of such a document would 
put to an end the ongoing Christological controversy. He eventually 
obtained satisfaction on this point. 30 

The Fifth Ecumenical Council (553) did not issue any new defini¬ 
tion of faith. Its condemnation of the “Three Chapters” was intended 
to demonstrate that the Chalcedonian decree did not imply a hidden 
rehabilitation of Nestorianism. 31 The Sixth Ecumenical Council (681) 
encacted a decree of faith directed against Monothelitism. 32 In 787, 
the Second Council of Nicea, the last synod recognized as ecumenical 
both by Rome and Constantinople, issued a decree of faith setting 

26 Can. 1, Fonti, 1, 1, p. 45. 

27 J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds , 3rd ed. (New York, 1972), pp. 296-331. 

2844 .. . oovt6voo{ "opoo?,” V. N. Benesevic, Syntagma XIV Titulorum (Saint 
Petersburg, 1906), p. 95. 

294 ‘Dialalia” ( = can. 7) Fonti, 1, 1, pp. 61-63. 

30 A. C. 0. 2, 1, 2, pp. 126-30. 

3l Anathemismi de tributes Capitulis , A. C. 0. e 4/1 pp. 240-44. The anathemas 
against Origen do not appear in the official minutes of the Fifth Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cil. About this fact, see Henri Crousel, Origen (New York, 1989), p. 47. 

32 Mansi, 11, 636A-40B. 
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forth the orthodox standpoint vis-a-vis the heretical views of the 
Iconoclasts. 33 Therefore, although three ecumenical councils out of 
the seven did not actually promulgate decrees of faith, one cannot 
question the fact that all of them investigated matters of doctrine. 
The idea that a council cannot be considered as ecumenical if it does 
not directly address dogmatic issues had an impact on the status of 
the Council in Trullo ; the council called itself “ecumenical.” 34 This 
assembly intended to legislate for the whole Church and since it had 
been summoned ten years after the Sixth Ecumenical Council, it was 
regarded as a continuation of that council. Its canons, therefore, were 
usually quoted as if they had been issued by the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council. 35 

In Late Antiquity and the Early Middle Ages, one cannot find 
mention of enacting canons for the whole Church as a specific feature 
of ecumenical councils. Several factors explain this apparent anomaly. 
As we have seen above, the concept of an Ecumenical Council as a 
specific category of church synod did not take shape prior to the fifth 
century. Actually, the first canonical collections spread throughout 
Christendom without formal approvals by church authorities. In all 
likelihood, canon 1 of Chalcedon can be interpreted as the first for¬ 
mal approval of the “ Corpus Antiochenum adauctum which was 
overused during the sessions of that council. The first explicit and 
circumstantial approval of a canonical collection is found in canon 
2 of the Council in Trullo/ 6 Furthermore, the idea that an 
Ecumenical Council necessarily must enact disciplinary canons is alien 
to the thought of the Ancient Church. In fact, neither the Third 
Ecumenical Council, nor the Fifth nor Sixth issued disciplinary canons. 
The canons of Ephesos, which from the sixth century appeared in 
the Byzantine collections, are drawn from the Encyclical of the Council 
and from decisions on specific issues made during various sessions. 
Those “canons” are lacking in the Western collections. However, 
in the Byzantine East during the High Middle Ages the concept of 
an Ecumenical Council seemed to include the enactment of 
disciplinary canons. Thus, the canons issued by the Council in Trullo 
were juridically related not only to the Sixth Ecumenical Council but 

33 Ibid. 13, 37D-380B 

34 Address to Emperor Justinian 2 Fonti 1, 2, p. 101. 

^Pavlos Menevissoglou, p. 284. 

^Fonti, 1, 1, pp. 120-25. 
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also to the Fifth. And as a result, toward the end of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury onward, the Council of 691 was referred to as “IIev06cn) S6vo8o^” 
(Quinisextum), i.e., a continuation of the Fifth and Sixth Councils. 37 

What should be stated about the confirmation of the decisions 
made by a general council by the Emperor and the Pope? Since to 
be rated as ecumenical, a general council had to be summoned by 
the Emperor, it was also taken for granted that its decisions had to 
be ratified by the Emperor. 38 This procedure, however, should not 
be misinterpreted. Formulating doctrinal decrees was considered as 
the exclusive prerogative of the hierarchy. This point is evidenced 
by abundant historical data. All attempts to solve dogmatic issues 
merely by imperial authority were ineffective. Thus, with respect to 
decisions made by an ecumenical council, one sees a clear difference 
between the approval by the members of the council and by the as¬ 
sent of the Emperor. This fact is well illustrated in the subscriptions 
of the decree issued by the Sixth Ecumenical Council. 39 Moreover, 
the confirmation by the Emperor was a practical necessity: Thereby 
conciliar enactments got the status of compulsory laws of the Empire. 

To understand the significance of the approval of conciliar deci¬ 
sions by the Roman See, one should take into account that the period 
under scrutiny (325-787) does not historically constitute a homogeneous 
unit. Great differences existed, both in the way Rome used to under¬ 
stand its involvement in ecumenical councils at the beginning of that 
period and toward the end, and on the perception of the role of Rome 
during this span of time in the East. 

The absence of Pope Sylvester at the First Nicene Council, caused 
by fortuitous circumstances, viz., old age and poor health, created 
a precedent; the Roman See was represented by papal legates. This 
situation brought about for the first time a real problem at the Council 
of Chalcedon. The formal approval of the conciliar decisions by the 
Pope were anxiously expected. The legates had strongly opposed the 

37 V. Laurent thought that this term had been coined by Balsamon: “L’oeuvre 
canonique de concile in Trullo (691-92),” Revue des Etudes byxantines , 23 (1965) 
17. Pavlos Menevissoglou thinks that this term was already in use, p. 285. 

^ee the address of the Council of Constantinople in 381 to Emperor Theodosius. 
The members of that Council asked the sovereign, “’E7ttxupo)Gfjvai xf\<; auv63ou rhp 
^ffopov,” V. N. Benesevic, Syntagma , p. 95. 

^The bishops stated: “'Opfoou; u7c£ypac[KX.” Emperor Constantine IV stated: 
“’Av£yvcopev xai auvrjv£<jap.ev,” Mansi, 5,11, pp. 640-56. Defining is the exclusive 
right of the episcopate. 
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motion on the See of Constantinople, but the Emperor and the Arch¬ 
bishop of Constantinople hoped that Pope Leo would not be so ada¬ 
mant and would recognize the prerogatives bestowed on the See of 
“New Rome” at the last conciliar session. The Pope eventually gave 
his answer: he approved the doctrinal definition issued by the Coun¬ 
cil but flatly denied the validity of the motion about the canonical 
position of the See of Constantinople. 40 

At first, Pope Vigilus opposed the condemnation of the “Three 
Chapters” issued by the Second Council of Constantinople (553) but 
eventually changed his mind and accepted the conciliar decisions. 41 
The dogmatic decree enacted by the Sixth Ecumenical Council (681), 
with the posthumous condemnation of Pope Honorius was ratified 
by Pope Leo II (682-684) who, however, tried subtly to downgrade 
the guilt of Honorius. 42 The canons issued by the Council in Trullo 
were at first rejected by Rome. A modus vivendi apparently was reach¬ 
ed in 711 during the visit of Pope Constantine I in the East. From 
indirect evidence, one might infer that the Pope approved those 
Trullan Canons which did contravene the rule and customs of the 
Roman Church. 43 Be that as it may, the canons of the Council in 
Trullo had little impact on Western Christendom. The venerable Bede 
went so far as to call the Quinisextum “ synodus erratica .’ ,44 

With respect to the Second Council of Nicea held in 787, Pope 
Hadrian I received a letter notifying him of the synodal decisions. 
No formal confirmation was requested, since the papal agreement 
had been expressed by the Roman legates. Actually, Hadrian con¬ 
curred with the doctrinal statement issued by the Council but was 
indignant at the fact that Illyricum and Southern Italy were not 
returned to the Western Patriarchate. 45 Can one draw, on the basis 
of evidential materials, incontrovertible conclusions about the 
significance of the papal approval of the decisions made by the “Seven 
Ecumenical Councils?” 

^A. C. 0. 2,4, Epist. 104, p. 57; Epist. 105, pp. 57-59; Epist. 106, pp. 59-62. Those 
letters are respectively addressed to Emperor Marcian, Empress Pulcheria, and 
“Bishop” Anatolios. 

41 H. E. Symonds, pp. 166-80. 

42 Mansi, 11, 733A. 

^Constance Head, Justinian II of Byzantium (Madison, 1972), pp. 132-36. 

u De Sex Aetatibus , M. G. H., A. A., vol. 13 (Berlin, 1898), p. 316. 

^PL 98, 1292. 
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As mentioned above, this period does not constitute a 
homogeneous unit. Thus, one should take into account the progressive 
making of the concept of an Ecumenical Council. In the inceptive 
stage (fourth century), no precise norm about the make-up of such 
a Church Assembly existed. The concept took shape in the second 
stage (fifth-seventh centuries). The approval of the Roman See was 
considered to be very important for the acknowledgement of a coun¬ 
cil as truly ecumenical. The pressure brought on Pope Vigilius ex¬ 
emplifies this assertion. Let us also keep in mind the efforts made 
by Emperor Justinian II to reach an agreement with Rome about 
the Council in Trullo . In the Byzantine East, however, a clear-cut 
distinction was established between “ Sedes 99 and “ Sedens i.e., be¬ 
tween the See and the holder of the See. The third stage encompasses 
the whole age of the Iconoclastic controversy (726-843). After the 
pseudo-council of Hiereia (754), the iconophile party pointed out the 
irregularity of such a synod on the basis of the opposition of the Roman 
Church and of the Melkite patriarchates. The position of Rome was 
emphasized within the framework of pentarchy. 46 

Byzantine Emperors and Patriarchs of Constantinople usually 
seemed to have been anxious to get the approval of the Roman See 
for the decisions issued by a council claiming ecumenicity. First and 
foremost, the Bishop of Rome was canonically and legally recognized 
as the Patriarch of the West. Hence, his approval was supposed to 
signify the adhesion of the Western half of the catholic Church. This 
was the official position in Byzantium. Actually, this canonical stand, 
encapsulated in the principle of Pentarchy, did not always reflect the 
real situation. For example, the Fifth Ecumenical Council, albeit ap- 
probed by Pope Vigilius, encountered serious opposition in the West 
and even brought about a schism affecting the northern part of Ita¬ 
ly. This schism lasted for at least half a century. 47 Likewise, the 
Frankish Church took a firm stand against the Second Nicene Coun¬ 
cil, in spite of the agreement of Pope Hadrian to the doctrinal defini¬ 
tion issued by that assembly. This opposition lay on two grounds: 
The Franks did not accept the veneration of the images and, besides, 
they denied the ecumenicity of a council where they had not been 
represented. 48 This means that they did not regard the agreement 

“St Stephen the New, PG 100.1144; John the Deacon, Mansi, 12, 108E; Basil of 
Ancyra, ibid. 12, 1007. 

47 Symonds, po. 178. 

^Klaus Schatz, Ecumenicite du concile et structure de VEglise a Nicee II et 
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expressed by the Pope as tantamount to the approval of the entire 
Western Church. 

The Bishop of Rome was not only the Patriarch of the West, but 
also the first hierarch of the Church universal. This was not ques¬ 
tioned in Byzantium and was even spelled out in the Justinianic legisla¬ 
tion. 49 Studying all the implications and limitations of this primacy 
during the period under investigation would lie far beyond the scope 
of the present paper. We must circumscribe our inquiry to the im¬ 
pact of this primacy in the process of recognition of a council as 
ecumenical. It is worthy of note that from the fifth century onward, 
papal approval of the decisions made by an ecumenical council was 
differently perceived in Rome than in the East. In Rome, this was 
regarded as a confirmation while, in the East, it was understood as 
an adhesion. 50 

Another point ought to be taken into consideration: the approval 
of doctrinal definitions by the Pope was held to be very important 
insofar as it meant that the Faith was identical in both parts of Chris¬ 
tianity. About matters merely bearing on church order, papal assent 
was, of course, highly desired; nevertheless, when popes disagreed 
on such matters, this usually was not taken into account. For exam¬ 
ple, canon 28 of Chalcedon was quietly implemented in spite of the 
adamant opposition of Pope Leo. Also, the entire legislation issued 
by the Council in Trullo became the fundamental source of Byzan¬ 
tine canon law. As another example, let us mention the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council. Pope Hadrian stated that he was not ready to 
approve globally that council unless Illyricum and South Italy would 
be returned to his jurisdiction. The Byzantines completely ignored 
this demand. 

Our inquiry into the making of the concept of an ecumenical coun¬ 
cil during the period under investigation highlights some aspects of 
this process. Nonetheless, historical evidence shows that the even¬ 
tual reckoning of a council as “ecumenical” neither automatically 
derives from the size of its membership nor from the geographic 
representativeness of such an assembly. This does not mean that those 

dans les Livres Carolina, Nicee II 787-1087 (Paris, 1987), pp. 263-70. Judith Herrin, 
The Formation of Christendom (Princeton, 1987), pp. 426-28. 

49 Novella 9, C. J. C. iii, p. 91; Nov. 131, ibid. p. 655. 

^J. Gaudement, La formation du droit seculier et du droit de l* Eglise aux ive 
et ve siecles , 2nd ed. (Paris, 1979), pp. 158-59. 
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factors were regarded as negligible. For example, at Ephesos in 431 
the counter-synod presided over by John of Antioch and composed 
of only fifty-three bishops was unable to prevail over the Cyrillian 
council composed of one hundred and ninety bishops, which moreover 
had the support of Rome. In the same city, eight years later, a new 
council of approximately one hundred and thirty bishops presided 
over by Dioskoros of Alexandria claimed to be ecumenical and was 
recognized for a time as such by imperial authority. However, ir¬ 
regularities of procedure and the violence which took place at this 
assembly gave rise to a negative reaction in the mainstream of the 
Church. The name of “ latrocinium ” (robber council) was coined by 
Pope Leo himself. 51 The Iconoclastic Council of Hiereia in 754, 
albeit consisting of no less than three hundred and fifty-eight bishops, 
hardly could claim even an external character of ecumenicity. Not 
only were neither the Pope nor the three Eastern patriarchs 
represented at that assembly, but they also shared a strong hostility 
toward Iconoclasm. 

With respect to the period under investigation, all those councils 
which deviated from the right way exhibited notorious external defi¬ 
ciencies in spite of temporary imperial support Nevertheless, as men¬ 
tioned above, neither a large attendance, the representation of the 
five Patriarchates, regularity of procedure, nor imperial endorsement 
and support necessarily led to a general or quasi-general reception 
of conciliar decisions bearing on doctrinal matters. This assertion 
is exemplified by the case of the Fourth Ecumenical Council Although 
this synod had fulfilled all the external requirements of genuine 
ecumenicity, its doctrinal definition was strongly challenged 
throughout the Christian East. For centuries it remained a source 
of conflict. Only nowadays the dialogue between non-Chalcedonian 
and Chalcedonian churches seems to bring about some positive results. 

To be sure, the ultimate criterion of validity for an ecumenical 
council does not lie in external notes. The correctness of a doctrinal 
statement issued by an ecumenical council comes from internal fac¬ 
tors which, at least in principle, can be easily determined. A new defini¬ 
tion must be in full agreement with the immutable faith of the Church. 
During the period under investigation, heretical teachings were in¬ 
variably viewed either as a blatant novelty or as the resurgence of 

5l Epist. 95, A. C. 0., 2, 3, 1, p. 51: *\ . . non iudicio sed latrocinio.” 
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an old heresy. In such a perspective, the function of the magisterium 
was to articulate explicitly some points of Church doctrine distorted 
by heretics. This principle of consistency is spelled out clearly by Saint 
Maximos the Confessor: “The pious rule of the Church evidences 
the fact that the holy and accepted councils are those characterized 
by the accuracy of their doctrine.” 52 From a purely theological view¬ 
point, this criterion is irrefutable. However, with our contemporary 
knowledge of the development of dogmas, when we take a retrospec¬ 
tive look at the past it appears that resorting to the principle of con¬ 
sistency does not always provide an easy answer. To be sure, Chris¬ 
tian Antiquity did not completely ignore the existence of a certain 
form of doctrinal development. 53 Notwithstanding, Church Fathers 
were more prone to underscore the immutability of the Faith 
throughout the ages. No one, of course, questioned the above- 
mentioned principle of consistency, but the opponents of a defini¬ 
tion produced by a general council used to contest the fact that the 
newly promulgated dogma reflected the immutable Faith of the 
phenomenon of “reception” with respect to doctrinal definitions 
issued by councils claiming ecumenicity. 54 If we focus our attention 
on the period under review, we can note that in the process of “recep¬ 
tion” several factors were at work. We also can observe that, to a 
certain extent, the progressive elaboration of the concept of an 
ecumenical council played a significant role. To exemplify this asser¬ 
tion, suffice it to notice the differences between the First and the 
Fourth Ecumenical Councils. One could think that, from the very 
beginning, the Nicene Creed (“Fides Nicaena ”) and more especial¬ 
ly the phrase “6(xoouatov xw rcoapt” would be the rallying formula 
of the orthodox. However, as has been convincingly shown by J. N. D. 
Kelly, for at least three decades, this was not the case. 55 During this 
span of time, several creeds were composed by councils which can¬ 
not be considered as Arianizing assemblies. 56 But in the fifth cen- 

52 Acta, 2, 12, PG 90.148A. 

53 Saint Gregory the Theologian, Or at. 31, 26-27, PG 36.161C-164B. See also 
Maurice Wiles, The Making of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1967). 

“See, for example G. Denzler, “The Authority and the Reception of Conciliar 
Decisions in Christendom,” Concilium 167 (Edinburgh and New York, 1983), pp. 
13-8. In the Orthodox Church, the rejection of the Council of Florence (1439) has 
stimulated reflective theology on the topic of Conciliar reception. 

55 Kelly, Creeds, pp. 254-62. 

“Ibid. pp. 263-74. 
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tury, when the concept of an ecumenical council had already taken 
shape, the situation looked quite different. This change is reflected 
in the attitude vis-a-vis the Chalcedonian definition. Strict adherence 
to the whole statement including, of course, the controversial phrase 
“£v 8uo cpuosaiv” was regarded from the beginning as the touchstone 
of orthodoxy. 57 A large segment of the clergy and people in the 
Christian East spumed this definition. As has been shown above, those 
opponents were not at all impressed by the external notes of ecumenici¬ 
ty of the Chalcedonian Council. They justified their opposition on 
the assumption that the council’s definition was at variance with the 
teaching of Saint Cyril as vindicated by the council at Ephesos. In 
other words, according to their view, Chalcedon did not fulfill the 
ultimate requirement for reception, viz., “doctrinal consistency.” 

We have alluded to the manifold factors at work in the process 
of reception. In fact, historical data do not provide simple answers 
since theological, ecclesiastical and political factors often were deeply 
intermingled. At all events, one must resist the tendency to overvalue 
systematically the weight of non-theological factors and to minimize 
the significance of the religious issues at stake. Such an approach 
does not bear up under close scrutiny. For example, in the lengthy 
doctrinal controversies of the fourth century, the role of Caesaropapism 
should not be grossly exaggerated. Speaking of the emperors of that 
time, S. L. Greenslade rightly states: “Broadly, they supported that 
party which either was already in the majority or appeared most 
capable of winning general support.” 58 Another stereoptype should 
be dismissed; the controversy over the images did not spring out from 
an alleged clash between a Semitic aversion of pictorial representa¬ 
tion and an Hellenistic inclination for images. 59 

The opposition to the Chalcedonian definition was not brought 
about at first by political or ethnic factors but by the different ap¬ 
proaches of the Alexandrian and Antiochian schools. On the other 
hand, the situation quickly became far more complex because, then, 
political and ethnic factors started to be intrinsically mixed with 

57 R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon (London, 1953), pp. 254-301. At 
Chalcedon, the tentative draft of the conciliar definition contained the phrase, “£x 
S6o 900 t 6 jv.” This wording was opposed by several bishops of the Diocese of “Oriens” 
and by the papal legates. A. C. 0., 2, 1, 2, pp. 121-30. 

58 Church and State from Constantine to Theodosius (London, 1954), p. 17. 

59 Peter Brown, Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity (Los Angeles, 1982), pp. 
251-301. 
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Christological issues. 60 Thenceforth, with some exceptions, the 
demarcation line between upholders and adversaries of the Chalcedo- 
nian definition overlapped that of national entities. Eventually, 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy tended to be identified with loyalty to 
“Romanitas.” Outside the Eastern borders of the Empire the members 
of the Chalcedonian minority were called “Melkites” (from the Syriac 
adjective “malkaya”) i.e., “Emperor’s men.” 

The length of time for a definition issued by an ecumenical council 
to be received in and assimilated by the mainstream of the Church 
often depended on the chronological position of such a council within 
the framework of the debates on the doctrinal issue at stake. Let us 
give some examples. The First Nicene Council took place at the begin¬ 
ning of the Arian controversy. But the Nicene Creed got large sup¬ 
port throughout the whole Church when the real significance of the 
“6fioouatov” was elicited by the Cappadocian Fathers. In the pro¬ 
tracted Christological crisis, something analogous happened. In the 
Byzantine church, the Chalcedonian definition became acceptable 
to a large majority after the clarifications brought about by the so- 
called Neo-Chalcedonian theologians. Unfortunately, this came too 
late to have an impact on the Oriental churches which considered 
Chalcedon as an abomination. 

The Sixth Ecumenical Council took place at the end of the 
Monothelite controversy. Theologically, the orthodox had already won 
out, thanks mostly to the deeds and writings of Saint Maximos the 
Confessor (d. 662). During his short reign, Emperor Philippikos 
(711-713) tried to resurrect Monotheletism. The attempt was futile. 
The Second Council of Nicea was held in the middle of the controversy 
about the images. Since this issue had become critical in the twen¬ 
ties of the eighth century, the two parties had already expressed their 
positions. The arguments against pictorial representations had been 
spelled out by the Council of Hiereia and the Iconophiles had the 
opportunity to make their point which was endorsed by the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council. Thus, the second period of Iconoclasm (813-843) 
was theologically marked by inherent weakness. 61 

^A. H. M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire , vol. 2 (Baltimore, 1986), pp. 1034-35. 
John Meyendorff, Imperial Unity and Christian Divisions (Crestwood, 1989), pp. 
260-90. 

61 G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State , rev. ed. (New Brunswick, NJ, 
1969), pp. 202-03. Warren Treadgold, The Byzantine Revival (780-842) (Stanford, 
1988), pp. 207-14. 
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Normally, the final stage in the acceptance of a council as ge¬ 
nuinely “ecumenical” came with its acknowledgement as such by 
subsequent general councils and the integration of its doctrinal deci¬ 
sions into Church “kerygma.” This process is clearly evidenced for 
the Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Ecumenical Councils. With regard 
to the First Ecumenical Council, the problem looks somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. To be sure, the “Nicene Faith” was solemnly confirmed by 
the Council of Constantinople in 381, which actually was not an 
ecumenical council according to the criteria subsequently set up. 
Nevertheless, the Council of Constantinople actually represented the 
Eastern Church. In the West, the pro-Nicene party was overly pre¬ 
dominant and the Nicene Creed had the approval of Rome and all 
the major Sees. The Council of Constantinople was implicitly 
recognized as ecumenical by the Easterners at Chalcedon and by the 
Papacy toward the beginning of the sixth century. 62 Since the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council is the last of the series, it could not have 
received formal recognition from a subsequent ecumenical council. 
The definitive return of the Byzantine Church to orthodoxy took place 
in 843. This was made official by the Standing Synod (StSvoSoc 
iv8ri(xowa). Eventually, the general Council of Hagia-Sophia (879-880) 
which includes legates of the Roman See, fully recognized the 
ecumenicity of the Second Council of Nicea. 63 

We have seen that the shaping of the concept of an ecumenical 
council as a specific category of synod started with the First Council 
of Nicea. By and large, this process came to an end in the fifth cen¬ 
tury. From that time, the criteria were retrospectively applied to those 
councils which in the past were supposed to have fulfilled the norm 
and thenceforth to the councils fulfilling it. 

The aforementioned anonymous treatise composed toward the end 
of the sixth century probably expresses the views of some Byzantine 
milieus. However, the characteristics of ecumenicity are actually based 
on the conventional representation of the five councils regarded as 
ecumenical at that time in the Byzantine East. Thus, it included the 
Constantinopolitan Council of 381 which did not meet the first two 
criteria for ecumenicity because, as has been mentioned already, it 
was an interdiocesan council of the Eastern Part of the Empire. Also 
at that time, it was taken for granted that the main purpose of 

^Cf. note 18 above. 

^Pavlos Menevissoglou, p. 505. 
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that council had been to condemn the heresy of the “Pheumatomachi” 
and consequently to extend the text of the Nicene Creed. 64 It also 
included the Council of Constantinople in 553, although the condem¬ 
nation of the “Three Chapters” can hardly be considered as a defini¬ 
tion of Faith. Furthermore, the anathemas against Origenism do not 
appear in the official minutes of that council. Regarding the require¬ 
ment of universality, it looks more like an ideal goal than a practical 
reality. Paradoxically, the emphasis on universality was mainly ar¬ 
ticulated toward the end of the period under review; it was used by 
the Iconophiles in order to emphasize the external defectiveness of 
the Council of Hiereia. By that time, however, the concept of “Pen- 
tarchy,” which was supposed to embody this universality, had become 
artificial: The Melkite patriarchates were isolated and the Western 
Church had already ceased to consider herself as a part of the Byzan¬ 
tine polity. Significantly, this political rupture became patent with 
the coronation of Charlemagne thirteen years after the gathering of 
the Second Nicene Council. As has been already stated, on the level 
of general history, the “age of the seven Ecumenical Councils” does 
not constitute a homogeneous unit Notwithstanding, speaking of such 
an age is not to be viewed as an arbitrary utterance because this period 
is characterized by some traits we can find neither earlier nor later. 
The First Nicene Council gathered less than a year after Constan¬ 
tine had become the sole master of the Roman World 65 and the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council took place thirteen years before the for¬ 
mal political break-up between the Byzantine East and Western 
Europe. 66 

Beyond any doubt, one can discern a logical continuity in the work 
achieved by the seven Ecumenical Councils, since they have elicited 
the dogmatic teaching of the Church with regard to Trinitarian 
theology, Christology, and thereby Soteriology. This appears to be 
obvious for the first six ecumenical councils. At the inceptive stage 
of the controversy on pictorial representations, it was not self-evident. 
Very soon, however, Christological arguments were brought to the 
fore by both sides. Thus, the Second Nicene Council took very seriously 

^See our article (Pierre, L’Huilier) “Faits et fiction a propos du deuxieme con- 
cile oecumenique,” Eglise et Theologie , 13 (1982) 151-56. 

65 Robert M. Grant, Augustus to Constantine (San Francisco, 1990), p. 239. 

66 W. Treadgold correctly states: “In Byzantine eyes, as the pope and Charlemagne 
must have known, the coronation was nothing less than an act of rebellion against 
the imperial government,” p. 117. 
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into account the Christological aspect of the doctrine at stake. Fur¬ 
thermore, the council emphasized the significance of Church tradi¬ 
tion. Also, one cannot ignore the work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils with respect to Church order. The First Nicene Council set up 
the basis of a universally accepted “Written Law.” The Trullan Synod, 
regarded in the East as a legitimate continuation of the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council, codified Byzantine canon law. Canon 1 of the 
Second Nicene Council confirmed this codification. 67 

The uniqueness of the seven Ecumenical Councils results from 
the convergence of historical factors which only existed during that 
span of time. Those factors are related to the relations between Church 
and State, or, to be more accurate, between priesthood and imperial 
authority within the framework of the Christian polity. Although, from 
the beginning historians note on this matter a difference of viewpoint 
between the two halves of Christendom, we do not think that such 
a tendency was really consequential until the end of the seventh cen¬ 
tury. 68 The eighth century undoubtedly was a time of profound 
mutation in the relation between the Byzantine state and the Papacy. 
Yet, concerning the Second Council of Nicea, the pattern of the past 
was formally retained. 

Initially, the concept of an ecumenical council as a specific synodal 
category was vague. Toward the eighties of the fourth century, this 
phrase was utilized to describe a synod including bishops from several 
“civil dioceses” in contrast to a “larger synod” composed of the 
episcopate of a province with the addition of some bishops coming 
from neighboring provinces of the same “diocese” (fxei&ovi ouvoSco 
ttk 8toixrjaeoa$ £xstvr|<; in toxdwaiv). 69 Church legislation intended to 
forbid recourse to an Ecumenical Council for trivial matters. 70 
Thereby, this stricture enhanced the status of an ecumenical coun¬ 
cil. At the same time, the decline and fall of the various kinds of 
Arianism in the Roman Empire increased the prestige of “the Great 
and Holy Council” of Nicea. Then the Council of Nicea, or more 

67 Fonti, 1, 1, pp. 245-48. 

^Fr. Dvornik, Byzantium and the Roman Primacy (flew York, 1979), pp. 85-100; 
Yves Congar, Uecclesiologie du haut Moyen-Age (Paris, 1968), pp. 253-59 and 34447. 

^Const. can. 6. Fonti, 1, 1, p. 52; cf. Antioch can. 12, ibid. 2, p. 114; can. 14, pp. 
115-16. On the composition of the “Larger synod” see Karl Muller, Kanon 2 und 
6 von Konstantinopel 381 und 382, Festgate fur Adolf Julicher (Tubingen, 1927), 
pp. 190-202. 

70 Const. can. 6, Fonti, 1, 1, p. 52. 
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accurately its idealized image, provided the perfect model of what 
an ecumenical council must be. 
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The modem category of “citizen” rather than “believer” poses a 
problem for the unified comunity of Islam. The national order and 
authority in Muslim countries in the past was established by Islam; 
but now, in modern times, the society is pluralistic and sometimes 
Muslims find themselves to be in the minority. It is significant, 
however, that “the house of Islam was a political, territorial concept, 
not a racial one” (p. 216). 

The book is a very good introduction to Islam, especially as a 
university text. It contains a glossary of terms and an index which 
are helpful to the reader. The presentation is very objective and gives 
a fair treatment of the faith and practice of the Islamic religion. 

George C ’. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 

The First Seven Ecumenical Councils (325-787). By Leo Donald Davis. 
Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1987. Pp. 342. 

The present study is written to fill the gap in English of political 
and theological expression of the seven ecumenical councils. 

The author, a Jesuit Catholic theologian, successfully presents the 
historical, political, and theological story of the seven ecumenical coun¬ 
cils. The author recognizes the importance of these councils for the 
“Orthodox Churches and the main Protestant Churches” and that 
they “accept only these seven as truly ecumenical expressions of Chris¬ 
tian faith ... ” (p, 9). To indicate that “the First Seven Ecumenical 
Councils” and “only these seven as truly ecumenical,” clearly points 
to the fact that the author is prejudiced on behalf of the Roman West. 
Also an indication of this is his constant reference to papal authority 
as dominant over East and West during the period of the Councils. 
Other than these strong positions, the author presents a good study 
of the seven ecumenical councils. 

He begins with an excellent chapter on the political and cultural 
background of the birth of Christianity. The implications of the Roman 
emperors as defenders of the gods and the Greek literary character 
of the religious beliefs, as well as the rivalry of the mystery religions, 
made an insurmountable task for Christianity to freely develop and 
bring to fruition their theological expression. 

The author points out that the Christian community was united 
by Christ and expressed this unity in the person and office of the 
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bishop. With the ascent of Constantine, the Christian religion found 
itself free to develop its doctrine. This gave impetus to the great and 
ecumenical councils that defined the Christian faith. 

The book discusses the Ecumenical Councils of Nicaea (325), Con¬ 
stantinople (381), Ephesos (431), Chalcedon (451), Constantinople (553), 
Constantinople (680), and Nicaea (787).The study of these councils 
has implications for today’s discussion between Christians, including 
Orthodox Chalcedonians and pre-Chalcedonians, as well as between 
the Orthodox and the Roman Catholic West. 

Each chapter begins with the political and cultural setting and 
the doctrinal issues that were debated in each period. The terms are 
explained so as to be understood by both East and West and ampli¬ 
fied for today’s Christian understanding. 

The greatest value of this volume is that it places each council 
under discussion within the political cultural context. It brings together 
a great deal of research and presents its findings in a scholarly, com¬ 
prehensive way that is most useful to the scholar and student of church 
history. 

The book is well documented, including a helpful bibliography, 
glossary of theological terms, chronology, and indices. The biblio¬ 
graphy includes numerous Orthodox studies, demonstrating that the 
author makes every effort to present the objective historical truth. 

My reluctance to fully endorse this study lies in his overemphasis 
on papal authority. 


George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
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The Formation of the Unalaska Parish, 1762-1824’ 


S. A. MOUSALIMAS 


WHEN IVAN VENIAMINOV ARRIVED AS THE FIRST PARISH PRIEST, THE 
Aleut laity of the Unalaska parish were already conducting Orthodox 
services that did not require clergy. Throughout his ministry from 
1824 to 1834, whenever he made pastoral visits to the villages that 
comprised this parish, he conducted those sacraments that require 
an ordained minister: chrismation, confession, and communion. This 
is evident in his journals where he recorded the sacraments he had 
ministered. To marry, he “sacramentally blessed” the couple (a phrase 
from his journals). In other words, he performed the marriage 
ceremony for a couple who had already been bonded through local 
customs. Rarely did he baptize: he would chrismate those who had 
been newly baptized by others. Very rarely did he bury: he would 
sometimes lead a memorial service. Only at the harbor village on 
Unalaska Island where he himself remained most of the year, did 
he conduct baptisms and funerals regularly. Elsewhere the village 
laity were ministering these sacraments themselves, throughout the 
vast parish. 

Indeed the parish was vast It extended along the Aleutian Islands 
from Unalaska Island eastward to Unga Island and the tip of the 
Alaska Peninsula, westward to Unmak Island; and northward to en¬ 
compass the Pribilov Islands in the Bering Sea. Veniaminov made 


’This article is adapted from section 3 (the third of five sections) of the Introduc¬ 
tion to “The Journals of Ivan Veniaminov: Unalaska and Sitka, 1823-1836’’ (cited 
below as: Veniaminov, Journals), to be published in the Rasumson Library Historical 
Translation Series, University of Alaska, Fairbanks. 
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pastoral visits to various locations through this enormous parish during 
the summer and spring months of this decade. During autumns and 
winters, he remained mostly in Unalaska’s harbor village. 

Yet Veniaminov was the parish’s first priest. How had this parish 
come into being? The formation of the Unalaska parish was a develop¬ 
ment by the laity beginning three generations prior to Veniaminov’s 
arrival. This can be explained with reference to: a chronology of the 
clergy prior to him; social dynamics that brought forth Eastern Or¬ 
thodox leadership; and the merging of faith and polity. 

Chronology of Clergy Prior to Veniaminov . 

No clergyman had been assigned as a missionary to the Aleutian 
Islands before Fr. Ivan Veniaminov arrived as the parish priest in 
1824, except one who served a year, from summer 1795 to summer 
1796: the hieromonk (priest-monk) Makarii whose ministry was located 
mainly on Unalaska Island. 1 

Other clergy in transit had made brief landfalls at Unalaska Island, 
the port-of-call for east-west voyages between Okhotsk-Kamchatka and 
Kodiak/Sitka, and for north-south voyages between the north Pacific 
and the Bering Sea. Their combined total of time amounted to less 
than a year. A chronology is provided below: 

a) Briefly in 1790: Fr. Vasilii Sivtsov, chaplain to the Slava Rossii , 
Billings/Sarychev expedition, performed baptisms and marriages. 2 

b) Two days in September 1794: missionaries in transit from 
Okhotsk to Kodiak Island stopped at Unalaska. They also harbored 
through inclement weather at a remote bay. They performed 
baptisms. 3 

c) A week in July 1807: hieromonk Gideon in transit from Kodiak 
to Okhotsk performed baptisms, chrismations, and marriages at 
Unalaska. 4 

1 For Makarii, see p. 32 below. 

2 Gavriil A. Sarychev [Gawrila Sarytschew], Account of Voyage of Discovery to the 
North-east of Siberia, the Frozen Ocean and the Northeast Sea (London, 1807), 2, p 13. 

3 Archimandrite loasaph, 19 May 1795, Synodal Archive 643:48, Yudin Collection, 
Manuscript Division, Library of Congress; Herman to Nazarii, May 1795, in Michael 
Oleksa, ed., Alaskan Missionary Spirituality (NY, 1987), p. 40. 

*The Round the World Voyage of Hieromonk Gideon, 1803-1809 , trans. Lydia T. 
Black, ed. Richard A. Pierce (Kingston, Ont. and Fairbanks, AK, 1989), pp. 13143; 
Richard A. Pierce, Russian-America: A Biographical Dictionary (Kingston, Ont. and 
Fairbanks, AK, 1990), p.161. 
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d) Briefly during a period in June 1820, at the end of August 1820, 
and mid-June 1821: Fr. Mikhail Ivanov chaplain to the Vasil’ev/Shish- 
marev circiunnavigational expedition, on the Blagonamerenniiy might 
have landed while that vessel was anchored in the Unalaska har¬ 
bor. 5 

e) August 1824: Veniaminov arrived as the parish priest and 
recorded nearly the same list of clergy in the region before him, but 
without the chronological details. 6 

In summary, prior to Veliaminov’s arrival a single missionary had 
been assigned who had served for a year. Otherwise, chaplains and 
missionaries in transit had made landfalls at Unalaska Island for a 
combined total of less than a year. The total combined time of all 
clergymen before Veniaminov’s arrival thus amounted to less than 
two years. 

Social Dynamics that Brought Forth Aleut Leaders . 

The interval between the first baptism in the Unalaska region in 
1762 and Veniaminov’s arrival as the first parish priest in 1824, three 
generations later, had been punctuated sporadically by clergy for two 
years or less, mainly on a single island, Unalaska. Yet when 
Veniaminov arrived sacraments were already being performed by laity 
throughout the region; and he was assigned as the priest of an ex¬ 
isting parish — a parish comprised of Aleut villages, or polities. 

The history in the neighboring Atka parish is even more impressive 
in this respect. Encompassing the central and western Aleutian Islands, 
this region knew its first baptism by 1747. Four generations later in 
1828 the first clergyman Fr. Iakov Netsvetov arrived, likewise assigned 
as the parish priest. Yet never had a clergyman been in these regions 
prior to him; and he himself had roots here: his mother, Maria, was 
an Atkan Aleut. 

How had such Orthodox leadership developed prior to the arrival 
of parish priests? Intermarriage was one social dynamic that brought 
it forth. An example is provided by the parents of Fr. Netsvetov. His 
mother Maria Alekseeva from Atka married his father Egor Vasil’evich 

S N. A. Ivashintsov, Russian Round-the- World Voyages, 1803-1849 , trails. Glynn 
R. Barratt, ed. Richard A. Pierce (Kingston, Ont., 1980), p. 141. 

6 Ivan Veniaminov, Notes of the Islands of the Unalashka District, trans. Lydia 
T. Black and R. H. Geoghegan, ed. Richard A. Pierce (Kingston, Ont, 1984), p. 238. 
He overlooked only point (b) in the chronology: the missionaries in transit to Kodiak. 
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from Tobolsk, a man of particular piety. 7 He had arrived in 1794 
within the second generation following the first baptisms on the cen¬ 
tral and eastern Aleutians. The couple was married according to local 
customs; and their first child Iakov was born in 1804. In July 1807, 
they had their marriage blessed sacramentally by hieromonk Gideon; 
the only priest in this region since 1796, he had landed at Unalaska 
for a week while journeying from Kodiak to Okhotsk. It is signifi¬ 
cant that the couple sought him. They received an anointing with 
blessed oil from him, as well. At that date, Egor was thirty four years 
old and Maria was in her 20s, according to Gideon’s records. 8 They 
raised a family of six children on Saint George, Pribilov Islands, a 
location that eventually became part of the Unalaska parish. All their 
children distinguished themselves: one son as a master shipwright; 
another as a navigator; one daughter as the wife of a company manager 
at Sitka; another as the wife of a Russian-Aleut educated at Petersburg; 
and the eldest son Iakov as a graduate of the Irkutsk seminary, then 
as the first priest of the Atka parish (1828-1844). Later he became 
the first clergy missionary to the Yukon and Kuskokwin River regions 
(1844-1863). 

The leadership this marriage brought forth was bilingual. 
Netsvetov translated into Atkan Aleut and cooperated with Veniaminov 
in creating an alphabet based on the Cyrillic for the Aleut languages. 
Netsvetov instructed the next generation of parish priests for both 
the Atka and Unalaska parishes: Fr. Lavrentii Salamatov and Fr. 
Innokentii Shaiashnikov. These men who also derived from Aleut- 
Russian intermarriages were fluently bilingual: they translated scrip¬ 
tures and authored original work in Atkan and Unalaskan Aleut 
respectively. 

A fact has been indicated that deserves attention. From the begin¬ 
ning the priests had kinship ties within the parishes. Netsvetov, 

7 Appendix 3, Inscription on the Gravestone of Egor VasiFevich Netsvetov, in The 
Journals of Iakov Netsvetov: The Atkha Years, 1828-1841 , trans. Lydia T. Black 
(Kingston, Ont. 1980), 271. For first baptisms, see e.g. p. below. 

8 Voyage of Gideon , pp. 137-38, 141. Gideon administered chrismation instead of 
Holy Communion, because he was without an antimins. For Maria’s age, cf. (ibid.) 
where she is listed as twenty, with (ibid. 132) where she is listed as twenty-five. Notice 
(ibid. 132) that Maria is recorded among the 41 ‘children bom to Russian promyshelen- 
nye.” Was she a Russian-Aleut herself, with her marriage arranged through the com- 
raderie of Egor with her father (whose name would be Vasilei as indicated by her 
patronymic)? If this is the case, then the original intermarriage would have taken 
place in her parents’ generation: very early indeed, with lasting effect in Alaska. 
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Salamatov, and Shaiashnikoy were raised and were kindred on islands 
where they served. A foreigner intervened between Shaiashnikov and 
Veniaminov: Fr. Golovin, a Kamchadal. As for Veniaminov who had 
come from Irkutsk, he became competently bilingual and he developed 
kinship ties through the marriage of a brother to an Aleut woman 
and the marriage of a daughter to a Russian-Aleut man. The com¬ 
bination of dual kinship and dual language (Aleut-Russian) must have 
been instrumental to the communication and indigenization of this 
faith, instrumental to its implanting from Asia and engrafting in the 
Aleutians. 9 

While Aleut-Russian intermarriage was thus a vital social dynamic 
for the development of proficient native Orthodox leadership, this 
dynamic occurred rather later. An earlier social dynamic began with 
the initial contacts. It occurred within the alliances formed between 
hunters across the Aleutian Islands. 10 

In 1762, Shashuk a toion of Umnak entered into alliance with 
S. Glotov a Russian Orthodox hunter who had come from northeastern 
Asia and who remained in the Umnak region from 1758 to 1762. 
Shashuk entrusted a nephew to him, and the ally baptized the youth. 
This was the first baptism, or among the first, in the Unalaska region. 
Names were given and shared: the godson received the baptismal 
name Ivan and he assumed his godfather’s names as his own 
patronymic and surname; thus the youth Mushkal (Mushkalyax) 
became the Aleut Ivan Stepanovich Glotov. 11 He remained alongside 
his godfather for the next three years. Together they departed Um¬ 
nak aboard the Sv. Julian and traveled to Kamchatka where they 
stayed from August until 10 October 1762. They then journeyed 

9 Veniaminoy , s brother Stepan had accompanied him and later became a mis¬ 
sionary priest to Chukchs; Veniaminov’8 son-in-law Petelin became the priest of 
Nushagak and subsquentiy of Kodiak, then a missionary priest in northern Asia 
(Pierce, Biographical Dictionary , p. 527). See Appendix, Aleut and Creole Churchmen 
in Alaska: Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries, in Oleksa, Alaska Missionary 
Spirituality , pp. 377-86. 

10 For an analysis of types of Aleut-Russian contacts, see Mari Sardy, “Early Con¬ 
tacts between Aleuts and Russians, 1741-1780,” Alaska History 1 , no. 2 (Fall/Winter 
1985/86): 43-58. For a summary historical analysis, see Lydia T. Black, The Euro¬ 
pean Fur Trade, in “The Nature of Evil: Of Whales and Sea Otters,” in Indians, 
Animals, and the Fur Trade , ed. Shepard Krech III (Athens, 1981), 117-21; and for 
a summary description of social interactions, see id., “Russia’s American Adven¬ 
ture,” Nature History (December, 1989) 46-57. 

n See Pierce, Biographical Dictionary , p. 169. 
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aboard the Sv. Andreian i Natalia to Kodiak Island where they spent 
the winter of 1762-63, before returning along the eastern Aleutian 
Islands to Umnak, Ivan’s home island, in spring of 1764. 

Eventually succeeding his uncle Shashuk as the primary toion of 
Umnak, the Aleut Ivan Stepanovich Glotov exercised mature political 
and spiritual leadership into the next century, including the conduct¬ 
ing of Orthodox services in a chapel he himself had had constructed, 
as reported in 1808. 12 

Another example of this social dynamic is evident concurrently 
at the other side of the island chain, on the western Aleutians. On 
Attu in 1761 a toion named Makuzhan had his young kinsman bap¬ 
tized by men who had come there from northeast Asia for the hunt. 
The toion’s young kinsman received the baptismal name Leontii and 
also assumed his godfather’s names as his own patronymic and sur¬ 
name, becoming the Aleut Leontii Vasil’ evich Popov. 13 

Entrusted thus to his godfather, he journeyed alongside him, 
departing that same year on the Sv. Ioann Ustiuzhskii , sailing east 
to the islands of Buldir, Kiska, Segula, Awadax, Little Stikin, and 
Amchitka; then turning westward to hunt on Shemya (a Near Island) 
in summer 1763, before continuing to Kamchatka. In September of 
the following year, the merchant Popov funded the same vessel for 
a voyage that spent nearly a year on Bering Island before returning 
to the Near Islands in summer 1765. This would be the voyage that 
brought Leontii home. 14 By then, he would have had four years in 
his godfather’s company, hunting, exploring, and learning the ways 
of these men who had come from northeastern Asia. 

An Indigenous Social Process . 

A process occurred in these parallel, concurrent examples that 
corresponded to an indigenous social process guiding the successions 
of toions. Three key elements were involved. Firstly, succession oc- 
cured among “customary lineage chiefs” on the eastern Aleutians, 
and within a “hereditary kin group” on the central and western 

12 Voyage of Gideon , p. 122. 

13 Stepan Cherepanov, 3 August 1762, in Russkie otkrytiia v Tikhom okeane i 
Sevemoi Amerike v XVIII veca, ed. A. I. Andreev (Moscow, 1948), 117-18. 

14 For these voyages, see Lydia T. Black, Atka: An Ethnohistory of the Western 
Aleutians (Kingston, Ont., 1984), pp. 67, 83; see also Raisa V. Makarova, Russians 
on the Pacific, 1743-1799 , trans. R. A. Pierce and A. S. Donnelly (Kingston, Ont., 
1975), pp. 60-61, 63. 
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Aleutians. 15 Hence in the examples, on the eastern Islands the Aleut 
Ivan Stepanovich Glotov succeeded his own uncle Shashuk as toion 
of Umnak. A further example derives before 1786 when the Aleut 
Sergei Dmitrievich Pan’kov succeeded his own brother as toion. 16 
The successor’s names clearly indicate baptism, for Sergei is a bap¬ 
tismal name, and also indicate an alliance with the Russian Dmitrii 
Pan’kov who had made a number of voyages into this region and 
had evidently entered into a number of lasting alliances. 17 

The second component in the social process was the fostering of 
children. Parents permitted their children to be raised by kinsmen 
or even by non-consanguine affines: 18 the latter would be friends 
and allies. Hence the young men were entrusted to their godfathers 
by elder kinsmen. The Aleut Ivan Stepanovich Glotov’s godfather 
and the Aleut Leontii Vasil’evich Popov’s godfather clearly honored 
the trust by returning the youngsters to their elders after years of 
traveling, exploring, and hunting. 

Succession depended also on skill and on valor. A successor was 
expected to have distinguished himself by mastering techniques of 
seafaring and of hunting. He was expected also to have completed 
expeditions to foreign lands and thus to have gained experience of 
wider geography and of other peoples. 19 This was the third 
component. 

In each example the godson went to Kamchatka. What would he 
have seen? By the early 1740s, the Kamchadals were Eastern Orthodox; 
churches (with priests) or chapels (without priests) existed in the ma¬ 
jor settlements where Kamchadal men exercised leadership. 20 The 


15 Veniaminov, Notes , p. 244; Iakov Netsvetov, “Atkha Aleuts,” in Veniaminov, 
Notes p. 370. For the toions’ patriarchal, or conciliar, manner of leadership, see 
Veniaminov, Notes , p. 241; Netsvetov, “Atkha Aleuts,” p. 370. 

Aleutian Island societies comprised several regional groups. See map, Unangam 
Ungiikangin kayux Tunusangin ..., comp. Waldemar Jochelson, ed. Knut Bergsland 
and Moses L. Dirks (Fairbanks, 1990), p. xviii; cf., Lydia T. Black, Early History, 
in “The Aleutians,” Alaska Geographic Quarterly 7, no. 3 (1980) 83 (reprinted, id.. 
At ha, x). For analyses see: Black, Atka, pp. 41-71; id., “Early History,” pp. 82-84; 
Knut Bergsland, Introduction to Unangam Ungiikangin , pp. 2-5. 

16 Black, Atka, pp. 94, 187-88. 

17 Ibid. pp. 83-84; id., “Ivan Pan’kov — An Architect of Aleut Literacy,” Arctic 
Anthropology 14, no. 1 (1977) 99. 

18 Netsvetov, “Atkha Aleuts,” p. 369; Veniaminov, Notes , p. 191. 

19 See Veniaminov, Notes, pp. 184, 191, 206, 229. 

Stepan P. Krasheninnikov, The History of Kamtschatka and the Kurilsld Islands , 
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first clergy had been assigned in 1705, from Tobolsk. 21 A priest was 
described at Petropavlosk in 1779, an embarkation site for the Aleu¬ 
tians since 1741: the “benevolent and hospitable pastor” was “native 
on his mother’s side.” 22 

The Kamchadals themselves comprised up to 50 per cent of the 
men who came to the Aleutians for the sea hunts during the initial 
contact period, between 1745 and the 1760s. Later during the 1770s 
when the purpose of enterprises and the nature of contacts changed, 
the percentage of Kamchadals involved decreased. 23 


trans. James Grieve (1764; reprint, Surrey, 1973), pp. 180,205,263-67. See also James 
King, A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean . .. performed under Captains Cook .. . [et 
al.] in the years 1776. . . [to] 1780 (London, 1784), 3, pp. 303-04, 367, 368. See 
also Voyage of Giden , pp. 124-26. Cf. Krasheninnikov with Gideon: the former’s 
contemporary observation in the early 1840s, deriving from successive years there, 
reports four churches/chapels at that time; while the latter’s retrospective history, 
deriving from a brief tour, reports two churches/chapels from the 1740s and others 
from the 1760s to 1790s. Regarding the Kamchadals’ religiosity, the three unrelated 
sources are unanimous, from the early 1740s, 1779, and 1808 respectively. 

21 Josef Glazik, Die Russisch-orthodoxe Heidensmission seit Peter dem Grossen 
(Munster, 1954), p. 92; Eugene Smirnoff, A Short Account of ... Russian Orthodox 
Missions (London, 1903), p. 12. 

^King, Voyage under Cook , 368; see also J. C. Beaglehole, ed., Journals of Cap¬ 
tain James Cook , Hakluyt Society (Cambridge, 1967), p. 1253. 

^Black, Atka, p. 77; id., “Early History,” p. 92. Other Russians during the in¬ 
itial contact period were mainly from Siberian towns and from the White Sea region 
(id., Atka, p. 77). The latter would include, as well as the northernmost Slavs, the 
Komi, the Karelians, and the eastern Sami (eastern Lapps). These Finnic-speaking 
peoples are related to the Ugric-speaking Mansi and Khants of Siberia. The eastern 
Sami were Eastern Orthodox from the 16th century; the Mansi and Khants, from 
approximately the same time; the Komi, from the 14th century at the latest; and 
he Karelians, beginning as early as the 10th. Their Russian-ness may be found in 
their Eastern Orthodoxy (ritual life an worldview), in their shared Eurasian language, 
Russian, and in their social alliances. 

References to cultural and physical affinities are noted below. For affinities bet¬ 
ween Russians an Itelmens (Kamchadals) at Kamchatka in 1779 and the early 1740s, 
see: King, Voyage under Cook , 189-219 passim; Krasheninnikov, History of Kamt - 
schatka , pp. 191,195,218. For affinities between the Russian Orthodox Kamchadals 
and the Aleuts at Unalaska in 1778, see John Ledyard, A Journal of Captain Cook's 
Last Voyage (1783; Comallis, 1963), p. 95; note that the “Indians” are Kamchadals 
and Aleuts, indistinguishable from each other in the text until Ledyard lists some 
of their vocabulary. For affinities between the Russians and the Alaskans in the Kodiak 
and Chugach regions in 1794, see George Vancouver, Voyage of Discovery to the 
North Pacific Ocean and Round the World (1798; Amsterdam, N. Israel) 3, pp. 122, 
200 . 

Contrast these north Eurasian Russians who came for the sea hunts beginning 
in 1745 with the Westernized entrepreneurs and administrators who followed in the 
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The Merging of Faith and Polity: The Exercise of Leadership by the 
Aleut Orthodox, 1780s-1790s. 

The following is a chronological summary of protests against an 
influx of enterprises and imperial interests into the Unalaska region 
during the later 1700s. Before June 1787, a toion’s kinsman named 
Izosim Polutov dispatched a written protest from the central Aleu¬ 
tian Islands to the Okhotsk district commander. 24 At the same time, 
Tukulan Aiugnin dispatched a report from the “third Fox Island" 
(an eastern Island: Akutan, possibly Akun, or even Unalaska) also to 
the Okhotsk office. 25 Before 1791, a toion Algamalinag named 
Mikhail and bilingual Saguakh named Ivan Chuloshnikov spoke out 
in person to the naval captain C. Sarychev who had anchored at 
Unalaska, whose expedition for the government had been charged 
in part to collect such testimony. 26 In 1796, toion Ivan Stepanovich 
Glotov of Unmak led twenty-two other toions of his region in a pro¬ 
test directed to the imperial capital Petersburg. 27 In 1797, a toion 
Yelisei Popachev traveled with the Aleuts Nikolai Lukanin and Nikifor 
Svin’in and with the missionary hieromonk Makarii toward Peters¬ 
burg. 28 


17708, particularly from 1784. Contrast, e.g., the descriptions by Vancouver (cited 
above) with the portraits of Grigorii Shelikhov (in Pierce, Biographical Dictionary , 
p. 556; also in Grigorii I. Shelikhov, A Voyage to America, 1783-1786 (Kingston, 
Ont., 1981), pp. 58-59. For an interpretation quite possibly applicable to this con¬ 
trast and therefore to Aleutian and southern Alaskan history, see Pierre Pascal, The 
Religion of the Russitui People, trans. Rowan Williams (London and Oxford, 1976), 
p. 3: “a single nation with two totally different peoples,” see also, Nicholas Zernov, 
The Russians and Their Church, 3rd ed. (London, 1978), pp. 106, 123: “The unity 
of Russia during the Moscow period (before c. 1725) was neither national nor political 
it depended mainly on the knowledge of ‘obriad’ (ritual life). .. .The new Empire 
and Capital (Petersburg) were foreign plants in Russian soil.” 

“G. Kozlov-Ugrenin, 15 June 1787, Okhotsk, in P.A. Tikhmenev, A History of the 
Russian-American Company, vol. 2: Documents, trans. Dmitri Krenov, eds. Richard 
A. Pierce and Alton S. Donnelly (Kingston, Ont 1979), p. 16. See also, R.G. Liapunova, 
“Relations with the Natives of Russian America,” in Russia’s American Colony, 
ed. S. Frederick Starr (Durham, 1987), p. 116. 

2S Ugrenin in Tikhmenev, Documents, p. 16; Liapunova, “Relations,” p. 116. 

Natives of the Unalaska district to government inspectors, 1789-1790, Appendix 
6 to Shelikhov, Voyage to America, p. 128. For this task given to the BiHings/Sarychev 
expedition, see Liapunova, “Relations,” pp. 117-18. 

^Liapunova, “Relations,”p. 124. 

“Makarii to Synod, 5 October 1797, trans. Lydia T. Black, in Oleksa, Alaska Mis¬ 
sionary Spirituality, p. 290. 
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The key to the chronology consists in the men’s names. Only one 
lacked a baptismal name. Eastern Orthodox leaders were in place, 
stood firmly, and acted on behalf of their people through the influx. 

An extended example is found in the toion Sergei Dmitrievich 
Pan’kov. By 1791, he had visited Kamchatka and had made at least 
two journeys to Okhotsk, 29 whence in response to protests received, 
official communications had been dispatched that clearly articulated 
the Aleutian Island peoples’ civil rights as Russian subjects. 30 In 
that year of 1791, this toion had traveled to Unimak Island (in the 
Unalaska region) where he consulted with kinsmen. Then be journeyed 
to Unalaska to meet with naval captain Sarychev governmental ex¬ 
pedition was charged, in part, to investigate. Pan’kov came with 
twenty-five Aleut men: fourteen with him in a baidarkas (an umiak), 
another eleven alongside in single-hatch baidarkas (kayaks). 31 At the 
meeting, other toions were present as well, among whom Pan’kov 
presided. Addressing Sarychev in Russian, this primary toion wore 
a headcovering and a over-garment of light red cloth and of velvet 
with gold or golden trim, presented to him by a government office 
in northeastern Asia. Outstanding in colour, unusual in texture, they 
distinguished him from the other toions in the council and from 
Sarychev: for the clothing was unlike a European uniform. Dressed 
as an Aleut of high status, the primary toion stood and spoke. 

Through leadership such as this, the Aleuts maintained remarkable 
autonomy on the Aleutian Islands and achieved an unusual degree 
of independence. As observed by Vaniaminov in the 1830s, they were 
more independent than the Kamchadals (who likewise had come under 
Russian-American Company rule) and were freer even than baptized 
Asians (who had not): “in their own locale, the Aleuty are more in¬ 
dependent and free than the people of Kamchatka and even baptized 
Asians.” 32 Autonomy was reflected in the moral qualities described 

^lack, Atka, p. 94. 

^grenin in Tikhmenev, Documents, pp. 15-16; Liapunova, “Relations,” p. 116. 

31 Black, Atka, p. 95. 

32 “The Condition of the Orthodox Church in Russian America: Innokentii 
Veniaminov’s History of the Russian Church in Alaska,” trans. and eds. Robert 
Nicholas and Robert Croskey, Pacific Northwest Quarterly 63 2 (April, 1972) 47. 
Veniamionv’s primary knowledge was of the Unalaska district (eastern Aleutian 
Islands). For autonomy in the Atka district (central and western Aleutians), see Jour¬ 
nals of Netsvetov: Atkha Years , 12; for specifically Atka Island and Amchitka Island 
(central Aleutians), see respectively, ibid. pp. 18-19,30; and for specifically the Near 
Islands (western Aleutians), with adaptation to a commercial economy, see Appendix. 
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for them consistently by Veniaminov; 33 it was reflected as well in 
their intellectual pursuits in their own language, evident in these jour¬ 
nals and also in the work of subsquent generations on the Islands. 
With autonomy and with the language, the culture prevailed. 34 The 
leadership was successful. 

These leaders were empowered legally and morally: legally through 
information received from northeast Asia where an articulated prere¬ 
quisite for trade on the islands was humane conduct; and morally through 
the ethics intrinsic in Orthodox Christianity. Especially those leaders 
who had succeded their kinsmen as toions through indigenous social 
processes of upbringing and succession, 35 would have known them¬ 
selves to be empowered in these ways, by having traveled to Kamchatka 
and moreover having had Christianity imparted to them through alliances 
with men like themselves. They exercised this power. 

Their leadership on behalf of polity was a continuation of leader¬ 
ship in the previous generation. Earlier in the mid-1760s, toions in 
the Unalaska region had created a militant alliance to counter the 
escalating influx. The alliance was formed by polities on major islands 
in the Unalaska region (later the parish): it was led by the polities 
of the islands of Tigalda and Akun and included Unimak, Unalaska, 
and Umnak. 36 The successors continued, employing new tactics now, 
including reports directly to Petersburg and petitions for the govern¬ 
mental enforcement of legality. 

When one reads of the Russian Orthodox Church defending native 
people during this time of trouble, one should therefore recognize 
the Aleut Orthodox toions in the Unalaska region. They were already 
leading when they were joined by the missionary hieromonk Makarii. 
While thus widened, the perception would also be refined: for Makarii 
was reprimanded by authorities in the imperial city for his 
unauthorized activity. 


1, “Notes on the Western Aleutians and the Commander Islands by Navigator Vasil’ev 
(1811-1812),” in Black, Atka, 151-70 passim, esp. pp. 160-61. 

Veniaminov, “Conditions,” pp. 505-52; id.. Notes, pp. 166-88, 319-20, 323. But 
not for company dependents at Sitka: id., “Conditions,” 47. 

^See Unangam Ungiikangin, photographs as well as various texts. See also the 
artifact collections from the Aleutians e.g.: under Etholen and Wrangell 1820s-1830s; 
by Voznesenskii, 1840s; by Pinart, 1870-1872. 

Vee above. 

Vlack, “Ivan Pan’kov,” 97; Pierce, Biographical Dictionary, p. 391. 
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Who was Makarii? A hieromonk (monastic-priest) from the 
Konevskii monastery in Karelia, he was a member of the spiritual 
mission to Kodiak Island, that initially consisted of ten monastics. 
Arriving at Kodiak in September 1794, he was dispatched with an 
interpreter to the Unalaska region in summer 1795, where he traveled 
to a very few islands, including Unga and Akun, on the route to the 
harbor settlement at Unalaska Island. Remaining in the latter vicinity, 
he joined Aleut toions against the escalating commercial and im¬ 
perialist enterprises of the Shelikhov-Golikov Company; and the follow¬ 
ing June, with six Aleut men he journeyed towards Petersburg, carry¬ 
ing a petition of protest from regional toions. 

The dimensions of the task become clear when one considers the 
purpose and circumstances of the journey: they were traveling to pro¬ 
test against a commercial power which had representatives in the towns 
of Okhotsk and Irkutsk and which was gaining monopolistic economic 
and administrative control over the entire northeast Asian coast, the 
North Pacific archipelagos, and the southern Alaskan coast The men 
had to arrange transportation through those regions and had to travel 
through those towns which were coming increasingly under company 
control. Makarii himself was a monastic without title, and he would 
have had few if any sources of financial support Furthermore he 
lacked authority to travel: he had departed without authorization. 
He journeyed resourcefully and (one may well imagine) cleverly. Of 
the original group of seven men, three survived to arrive at Petersburg 
in spring 1798: hieromonk Makarii, Nikolai Lukanin and Nikifor 
Svinin were granted their audience with the Emperor. Makarii was 
reprimanded for unauthorized activity. Intercessions by the Aleut men 
spared him from punishment 37 On their return journey eastward, all 
three died: Lukanin and Svin’in on the overland route across Siberia; 
Makarii on the sea crossing, off the Aleutians, towards Kodiak. 
This was the only Russian missionary to the eastern Aleutians: the 
conscientious and resourceful Makarii who gave his life with these 
Aleut leaders. 

Russian Orthodoxy thus merged with the people’s own leader¬ 
ship, with their own struggle, with their destiny. This merging of faith 
and polity is reflected particularly in a person who recurs in 
Veniaminov’s journals: Ivan Pan’kov the toion of the islands of Tigalda 
and Akun. The same islands had provided the leadership for the Aleut 

^Instruction, Kodiak Office to V. P. Petrov, 12 Oct. 1802, in Tikhmenev, 
Documents , p. 133. 
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wars in Pan’kov’s grandparents’ generation during the mid-1760s; 
and in his parents’ generation in 1791, the toion Sergei Dmitreivich 
who presided at the council at Unalaska had had the same sur¬ 
name. 38 Yet, prior to Veniaminov’s arrival, Ivan Pan’kov was pro¬ 
viding religious instruction within his polity himself. 39 When 
Veniaminov arrived, Pan’kov donated money for the reception and 
settlement of the priest and family: indeed he donated more than 
the average sum. 40 Elder in age to the priest, Pan’kov accompanied 
Veniaminov on pastoral visits to Tigalda and Akun where the priest 
was warmly received. 41 This toion co-translated the catechism and 
the Gospel; and after Veniaminov’s transfer, Pan’kov had chapels 
constructed in 1842 and 1843 on both those islands for his own 
people. 42 

An earlier example of the merging of faith and polity is provided 
by Ivan Stepanovich Glotov the Aleut toion of Umnak. It was he who 
had led twenty-two men of the Unalaska region in a protest written 
directly to the imperial capital in 1796. Yet when hieromonk Gideon 
landed briefly at Unalaska in 1807, the same toion came to receive 
an anointing from him. 43 This same toion constructed a chapel for 
his polity (Recheshnoe in the journals; today’s Nikolski). Baptized 
in 1762 through his uncle’s alliance, journeying to northeast Asia, 
having become literate and bilingual, he also became proficient in 
Orthodox rubrics: in his mature years this same toion was conduct¬ 
ing daily services in that chapel himself. 44 Indeed, “he may have 
substantially assisted in spreading Christianity among the Aleuts.” 45 

Conclusion 

How had the Unalaska parish come into being? It was a develop- 

M For possible kinship between these toions, see Lydia T. Black, **‘Epilogue to 
‘Ivan Pan’kov: an Architect of Aleut Literacy,” Orthodox Alaska 7 4 (October, 1978) 
32-33. 

Veniaminov, Journals, comment, 24 April 1828. 

Vlack, “Ivan Pan’kov,” 97. 

Veniaminov, Journals, 13 April and 24 April 1828,16 September 1829. In 1824, 
Pan’kov was forty-six years old (Black, “Ivan Pan’kov,” 96), Veniaminov was twenty- 
seven years old (b. 1797). 

^Black, “Epilogue,” 29-32; id., “Ivan Pan’kov,” p. 98; Pierce, Biographical Die - 
tionary, p. 392. 

^Voyage of Gideon , p. 142. 

“Ibid. p. 122. 

Veniaminov, Notes , p. 233. 
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ment by the people beginning three generations prior to Veniaminov’s 
arrival through social dynamics such as alliances and later intermar¬ 
riages with northeast Asians and northern Eurasians. Orthodoxy was 
thus engrafted from like to like within hunting cultures indigenous 
to the far north. 

Thus when Veniaminov arrived, the Aleuts were already Eastern 
Orthodox; and he had been assigned as their parish priest. He 
ministered within an existing parish with people whom he described 
as “exemplary Christians/’ 46 

In this context, Veniaminov’s ministry can be described as 
cooperative leadership. It is recorded in his journals; and the jour¬ 
nals are therefore a source both for this man and for these people. 

A Question 

While clarifying Veniaminov’s ministry, the context also stimulates 
a question. Aleut faith and polity had merged during the preceding 
generations when Russian Orthodox toions led their people against 
and through an influx that was tantamount to a tacit invasion. What 
was Veniaminov’s own retrospective view of the influx? 

He was ministering and writing in the aftermath of assaults on 
the eastern Aleutian and Kodiak Island archipelagos by the Shelikhov 
enterprises. On the eastern Aleutians Islands, a Shelikhov enterprise 
had been either named or implicated in each of the protests by the 
Russian Orthodox toions during the 1780s and 1790s. 47 However in 
1799 by imperial decree, the major interests in those enterprises were 
granted a renewable charter for monopoly rights in the region. Within 
a year, they had erected a monument lauding the company’s pro¬ 
genitor Grigorii Shelikhov, who had died in 1795, and by extension 
thus lauding the company themselves, for, among other achievements, 
“emplanting the Orthodox faith” in (what came to known as) 
Alaska. 48 The Russian-American Company continued to usurp this 
credit for themselves while seeking periodic renewals of their charter 
from the government; an example is a history they commissioned. 49 

Veniaminov, Notes, p. 229; id., “Conditions,” 51. See also note 36 above. 

47 See notes 37-41 above: where a Shelikhov enterprise is not named, cf. the loca¬ 
tion with the enterprise^) operative at that place at that time. 

^Appendix 8, Inscriptions for the monument to Grigorii Shelikhov, in Shelikhov, 
Voyage to America, p. 136. 

V. A. Tikhmenev, A History of the Russian-American Company, trans. and ed. 
Richard A. Pierce and Alton S. Donnelly (Seattle and London, 1978), pp. 15-16,35-36. 
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Veniaminov had been raised and schooled in the shadow of such 
a monument erected in 1800 by imperial decree on cathedral grounds 
at Irkutsk. 50 He attended the Irkutsk Theological Seminary 
(seminaries and ecclesiarchy in the Petersburg Empire were supervised 
by the imperial government), 51 where it seems he assimilated the 
euphemisms that had rendered the invasion a “colonization,” the 
advance an “advancement.” 

He criticized the methods of change, or the lack of methods. In 
this sense he was very insightful. 52 But was he insightful with regard 
to the euphemisms? Did he criticize the undercurrents that were caus¬ 
ing the change? 

The question is partly rhetorical; for when he arrived in 1824, 
Aleutian Island leadership and Aleut culture had proved largely 
resilient, having weathered the earlier flux of commercial and im¬ 
perial interests; and a relative social equilibrium had settled. He was 
not confronted with the intense crisis which had faced Makarii in 
1795/96. 

Yet the question persists, and it asks as the hegemony and culture 
of a people are being threatened. Are the undercurrents of the “ad¬ 
vance” being accepted by non-native clergy in the field and by ec¬ 
clesiarchy in the political capital; if so, then whose interests are being 
served? 

“Appendix 9, Extract from Iurii Radchenko, in Shelikhov, Voyage to America, 
pp. 143-44. 

51 Based on an ecclesiology from, e.g., England. See Gregory L. Freeze, Introduc¬ 
tion, 7.5. BeUiustin: Description of the Clergy in Rural Russia (Ithaca and London, 
1985), p. 17. 

“Veniaminov, Glance at the Aleut’s Present Enlightenment, in Notes, pp. 317-23. 
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Love and Sexuality in the Image of Divine Love 


JOHN CHRYSSAVGIS 


SEXUAL LOVE HAS A GREAT MULTITUDE OF FACETS, IMPLYING MANY 
experiences, attitudes, relations. I shall not analyze such known, 
distinctive notions as affection (storge), friendship (philia), charity 
(agape), and eros which tend to be taken as isolated, ready-made no¬ 
tions. My purpose is to focus on love as a pervasive vital force in 
human nature. 1 

The Divine Origin of Love 

Christianity affirms that love constitutes man’s inner being. The 
trinitarian God is a God of personal relations. When John says that 
“God is love” (1 Jn 4.8, 16), love is assumed to be an ontological 
reality inherent in both God and man, who is created in the likeness 
of God. The beauty and freedom of the human person, Nicholas Ber¬ 
dyaev observes, is God himself. Some nineteenth century poets, for 
instance Browning, speak of love as identical with sanctification. God 
himself is our archetype of love. It is he, “the creator of all.. . who 
out of extreme erotic love moves outside himself... (and approaches 
humanity), burning with great goodness and love and eros. 992 It is 
he who is “the fullness of erotic love.” 3 And it is supreme love that 
moved God to create man in his image and likeness. 4 “As lover he 


^ora lucid anatomy of love, see C. S. Lewis, The Four Loves (Glasgow, 1960). 
2 Dionysios, De Div. Nom. 4, 12 PG 3.712AB. 

3 Cf. Dionysios, De Div. Nom. 4, 12-14 PG 3.709BC and Maximos, Comm, in Div. 
Nom. 4, 17 PG 4.269CD. 

4 Maximos, Comm, in Div. Nom. PG 4.261 B. 
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creates; and as loved he attracts all towards him.” 5 “As a mad lover 
he desires his beloved human soul,” says Nilos. 6 “Herein is love, 
not that we loved God but that he loved us” (1 Jn 4.10). 

Human love, just as man himself, as woman herself, can be a 
glorious image of divine love. Nothing less than that, but also not 
more. The Christian way of life is marked by a striking paradox: God 
approaches one when one is least like God. Humility enables one to 
love. In recognizing one’s limitations one is able to transcend them. 
“Etiam peccata,” says Augustine: through our sins, more precisely 
through our frailty, we are led to perfection. We are cleansed through 
fire (Ps 65.12). Weakness, infirmity, imperfection drive us to God, 
who himself wants “all mankind to be saved” (1 Tim 2.4). “The mercy 
of the Lord runneth after us all the days of our lives” (Ps 22.6), “for 
his mercy endureth for ever” (Ps 135). Hence, very early in its ex¬ 
istence the Church had to decide whether it was to be, here on earth, 
a community for imperfect, yet complete, indivisible, human beings 
or a kind of museum of truncated, stunted religionists. It did not 
choose the latter. 

Unfortunately a great deal of our discourse on sexual love is tainted 
not so much by wrong ideas (and practices) as by a dissociation of 
sensibility, a dissection of life, where physical activity is detached 
from the life of the spirit, or the life of the spirit is detached from 
bodily experience. Hence eros appears as a debased form of love, 
if not as its direct opposite. Yet loving desire is a latent spiritual 
energy, an inherent God-given force, rooted in divine life itself. To 
come to terms with sexuality is largely a matter of recognizing that 
it is bound by God to the deepest and most creative aspects of human 
nature. 

Love As Eros 

Eros or sexuality today has become a mere diversion in life, deter¬ 
mined by sensual appetite. When one is hungry one eats; when one 
feels a sexual urge one acts as one pleases. But this leads merely to 
the trivialization of sex, and trivial sex serves to dehumanize per¬ 
sonality. The exercise of sexual powers involves our whole personality, 
rather than being a mere function of the biological organism. It also 


5 Maximos, De Amb . PG 91.1260. Cf. also Dionysios, De Div. Nom . 4, 10. 

6 PG 79.464. 
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involves the personality of another human being. Love implies open¬ 
ness to the other. We are all in need of others, whether physically, 
emotionally, or intellectually. We need them if we are to do 
anything—even in order to be born. We need them if we are to know 
anything—even ourselves. No human being is an island: “for it is 
not good for man to be alone” (Gen 2.18). It is this which gives a 
sense of freedom in sexual experience, of divine spontaneity and de¬ 
light in the other, even though it may also contain possibilities of 
damage and destruction. 

Theologians often express the fear that love of this kind leads 
to idolatry or self indulgence, or both. This fear may account for the 
moralism and legalism of much theological discourse on sex, and in¬ 
deed for the excessively solemn and unctuous tone of it. The real 
danger however is not so much that lovers might idolize each other 
but that they might idolize love itself rather than the loved one, and 
erect a self-sufficient system of its own, a fetishism. True, there is 
a lure to idolize another person, too, if that other person (a spouse, 
a parent, a friend) turns into a substitute of God, a self-sufficient 
“rival” to God (Lk 14.26). Yet the real nature of love is to move beyond 
oneself, and in a way beyond the beloved person. Dionysios the 
Areopagite, writing in the fifth century, employs the word “eros” 
to describe this movement, because it denotes the element of 
“ecstasy,” of self-transcendence: “ec-static.” 7 Dionysios evidently 
tries to stave off possible objections to the idea of eros among the 
moralists of his own time. But he insists on it. Later on, Maximos 
the Confessor depicts the whole universe as erotically responding to 
God, engaged in a ceaseless erotic dialogue with him. 

It is significant that the scriptural understanding of history is of 
a dynamic realization of a love relationship: the “chosen people’ of 
God in the Old Testament was his bride, whether faithful or unfaithful 
through time. Similarly, love, eros is an index of knowledge. To know 
is not merely to register items of information, but to participate in, 
to share personally, to open up lovingly to, the object of knowledge. 
It is in this sense that Saint Paul speaks of divine knowledge as a 
“person to person” experience (1 Cor 13.12), in which one “knows 
God, or rather is known by God” (Gal 4.9). 

Speaking of human love, one must recognize that life is full of 


7 D* Div. Nom. 4, 12 PG 3.709B. 
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people who are deeply wounded in an infinite variety of ways, in¬ 
cluding the ways of love, and of sexual love. We do not know whether 
the wounds and the damage could always have been avoided. The 
only means of not being taken in by any gamble over the issue for 
a Christian is to preserve his (her) fidelity to the vision of men and 
women true to themselves in their wholeness and freedom. They are 
not likely to do so by way of so-called “return to nature,” whether 
in the Rousseauesque sense or in the form of contemporary sexual 
“liberation.” They will regain true nature and be liberated if they 
accept a view of sex as a way of transfiguration, as a love which is 
more powerful than death (S of S 8.6), affirming as it does to the 
limit the life of the lover and the beloved in their supreme 
inter-relation. 

It cannot be stressed too much that the omission of the sense of 
person-to-person relationship in the love between man and woman 
leads to a defective understanding of it, and indeed to its undoing. 
With the disappearance of the sense of the real personality and the 
needs of the partner, he (she) turns into an object, and hence a vic¬ 
tim. As already noted, love is not mere gratification of hunger. It 
is above all a self-giving. It is also a sacrifice, whose archetype is 
Golgotha, involving losing one’s life in order to gain it. Love as mere 
lust, as appropriation and exploitation, creates a gulf between man 
and woman and leaves one deeply alone. This “exploitative” tendency 
in love accounts greatly for the degradation of woman, not only in 
connection with the economic acquisitiveness which plagues our socie¬ 
ty but also in the ecclesiastical milieu. Even Saint Paul, no doubt 
for different reasons, clearly had a poor view of women, or, for that 
matter, of marriage—as an alternative to “burning.” The same ap¬ 
plies in a measure to monastic circles (more about monasticism; see 
below). Yet none other than Paul himself speaks of the body as the 
temple of the Holy Spirit, insisting that the body, no less than the 
mind and soul belong finally to God and find their fulfilment in him. 

In the last analysis it is the Church which served to unlock the 
meaning of sexuality by declaring marriage to be a sacrament. But 
well before the “sacrament” was adopted as an ordinancy by the 
Christian Church, in preliterary societies and in ancient Greece, in 
the ancient Near East and the Indo-Iranian world, material means 
were viewed as channels of spiritual power. In particular nuptial in¬ 
tercourse was given a sacred, mysterious significance, indicating 
spiritual potency transmitted through sexuality. It could be a sinister 
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and ominous force, or, as in the Christian sacrament, an event im¬ 
parting saving grace and a pledge of a covenant relationship with 
the sacred order. Later, Augustinian theology which was dominant 
in the West, first linked original sin with human sexuality, implying, 
as in Neoplatonism, that man’s return to Cod must be through escape 
from the human body. 8 The underlying mind-body dichotomy, which 
on the whole was quite alien to the Eastern Patristic tradition, had 
a particularly damaging effect on human relations where sex was con¬ 
cerned, turning sex into a legitimate mechanism for the continua¬ 
tion of the human race. Admittedly, Aquinas and earlier medieval 
theologians, such as William of Thierry, acknowledge the significance 
of friendship—in marriage or otherwise—as a spiritualized form of 
love, but there is no recognition of the intrinsic sacramental nature 
of sexual relationship. Later—Theresa of Avila and John of the Cross 
are cases in point—there is a great deal of sublimated sex, but it 
strikes one as an exercise, at times a heroic exercise, in intensified 
disembodiment. In the Renaissance, the “rediscovery of the body,” 
paradoxically combined with a cult of virginity, did not fundamen¬ 
tally change the trend towards the dematerialization of sex, while 
carnal desire became objectivised to the point of losing all contact 
with human reality. 

Nowadays, there is of course no lack of sex. But by and large the 
more sex, the less passion; or, rather, the more multiple sex is, the 
less there is belief in its power. Given the state of society, some such 
equation is perhaps irresistible. The gods have been isolated, 
displayed, advertised, examined, analyzed, deposed. The old fear or 
the old wonder has given way to disbelief—a sort of erotic atheism, 
rational, invulnerable, and more than a little smug. The suggestion 
that sex could matter, distresses; that it could enchant, spellbind, 
wound, sear, perhaps even destroy—apalls. Love, communion, con¬ 
summation, soul, for God’s sake? What lamentable naivete about 
human motivation! Meanwhile, sex, together with all other human 
relations, becomes empty. To fill the vacuum is to recover the ultimate, 
“sacramental” ground of love in self-giving; to exploit is to withhold. 
So far Freud was right, when he claimed that evil consists in refusing 


8 Cf. D. S. Bailey, The Man-Woman Relationship in Christian Thought (London, 
1959) and P. Sherrard, Christianity and Eros (London, 1976). Augustine and Aquinas 
go as far as to state that woman was created solely for purposes of procreation. 
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to give through fear of masquerading as morality, or other respect¬ 
able disguise. Many Christians use their Christianity for this purpose. 
What however eluded Freud (or for that matter Nietzche in a similar 
context) was the basis of Christ's quarrel with the Pharisees. The 
Pharisee is a pious fraud, upright perhaps, conscientious and God¬ 
fearing, but making himself good by using God and using other peo¬ 
ple as allies for the self, which maintains and increases a division 
of personality and generates the illusion that he is whole and has 
no need of the physician. Christ pricked the bubble of this pretension. 

The Approach of the Church Fathers 

Sexuality cannot be reduced to intercourse, or to procreation, or 
to concupiscence: in any case, for the Christian concupiscence in¬ 
volves what has been committed “in the heart." The heart in the 
scriptural and Patristic sense includes not only the sensations, but 
also feelings and affections. It is an all-embracing notion, virtually 
synonymous with the human person, and hence includes the body. 
The Eastern Fathers at the very beginning can be described as 
“materialist." 9 They spoke, as already noted, of human personali¬ 
ty as an integrated whole, which includes bodily manifestations. Ac¬ 
cording to Patristic theology, there occurred a breach in man's natural 
state: this is known as the fall into corruption and death. The fall 
is “unnatural," contrary to God’s design about nature. To endorse 
the existing condition of human life as natural is to ascribe to God 
the responsibility for the evil and sins in the world. The difficult prob¬ 
lem of theodicy cannot be discussed here. What is important in the 
present context is to affirm that what God created is essentially 
“good": “and God saw that it was good" (Gen 1.13). So is sex. We 
shall never gain any understanding of the ethical problems involved 
if we treat sex as a detachable entity which can be dealt with on its 
own. I have already referred to Saint Paul’s view in the matter, as 
well as to the attitude of the Church. The Church appears austere 
in regard to sex. It certainly repudiates casual sex, promiscuity. This 
cannot be otherwise so long as the Church holds to its view of the 
ultimate value and wholeness of persons, of sex founded on deep per¬ 
sonal relations. But it is not concerned principally with negative pro¬ 
hibitions. It does not impose chains and fetters. It seeks to protect 


9 Cf., for example, On the Resurrection of the Flesh by Tertullian. 
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human freedom. This is why the Christian East never made celibacy 
obligatory for the priesthood: it eschewed a eunuchised priesthood. 
Significantly the Scriptures, in representing the love between God 
and man, almost entirely ignore angelic imagery and go straight for 
the images of real, tangible love, speaking of bride and bridegroom, 
of marriage, of union and communion. The same symbolism is stamped 
on participants in the Eucharist, in which divine activity is com¬ 
municated to the body of Christ in Christian worship, as they iden¬ 
tify themselves afresh with Christ: “Thou hast smitten me with yearn¬ 
ing, 0 Christ, and with thy divine love hast thou changed me; but 
do thou burn away with thy spiritual fire my sins.” 

For the Fathers of the Church, life is inherently, intrinsically, and 
intensely communal, inter-personal, eucharistic. “From our neighbor 
is life and from our neighbor is death,” states Anthony of Egypt 
(215-356). 10 For some the “other” is a real or a potential threat: “F 
enfer c’est F autre” (Sartre). For the Christian “Fautre” is a 
“neighbor,” an alter ego, a beloved. Loving means caring; loving 
means trust and dependence, meeting and encounter, respect and 
knowledge. Loving means humility which puts the lover beneath all 
creatures (see Rom 9.3), in contradistinction to the superior 
“philosophical” love which looks down condolently on others, or even 
to the “humanitarian” altruistic love which regards others as equals, 
at most. 

The Sacrament of Marriage 

Marriage must surely be more than a social or even an ecclesiastical 
institution concerned with the welfare of a family, and with its sur¬ 
vival and continuation in a divided world. Love can never be exclusive; 
it is by its very nature all-inclusive. The bourgeois conception of the 
family as a tightly-knit, self-contained unit hardly differs from self- 
absorbed individualism, except that it broadens the range. 

And the Church does not idealize the family. It tends to use it 
as an image, a type. Through it the Church Fathers perceived a 
dynamic element in the family, leading to freedom, to love, to 
eucharistic communion. For the Church, what is important is not 


10 The Sayings of the Desert Fathers (Alphabetical Collection) Anthony 9. Cf. also, 
for example, Basil the Great, Longer Rules iii, 1: “For nothing is so characteristic 
of our nature as to communicate with one another, and to need one another, and 
to love our own kind.” Cf. also Macarian Homilies 37, 3. 
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whether this or that couple are quarreling or not, or are in each other's 
arms, but whether they are capable of living a eucharistic relation¬ 
ship, which provides the prototype for marriage as a sacrament Thus 
sexual love is dealt with on a level different from that normally 
considered. 

This does not imply the dualistic notion that the essence of mar¬ 
riage is a quasimetaphysical entity, constituted by the sacrament, 
which endures quite independently of the actual quality of the per¬ 
sonal relationship, or any indication that it may for all practical pur¬ 
poses be non-existent. The reality is affected by the existential facts; 
marriage is not indelible, regardless. But in giving marriage the status 
of a mystery, a sacrament, the Church shows it as a way of life and 
love, as a Cod-given reality, mediating the meeting between the eternal 
and the temporal. What concerns the Church is nothing less than 
salvation, the sanctification of every person, every relationship, 
everything—to the last speck of dust. This is why even our food and 
drink is transmuted into the body and blood of Christ in the sacra¬ 
ment of the Eucharist. 

It is questionable how many today really understand this kind 
of language about marriage or believe that, as the saying goes, “mar¬ 
riages are made in heaven." In a consumer society it is natural for 
marriage to become a matter of mutual consumption. In fact, it is 
surprising that marriage still exercises so much fascination, despite 
“pre-marital sex," despite trial marriages, despite marriages of 
wholesale and retail convenience. But marriage can and must be 
defended on other grounds—“situationally, not prescriptively" (in 
the words of an American moralist), in terms of the fact that persons 
matter, that love matters, that the deepest welfare of particular per¬ 
sons in the particular situation of marriage matters, rather than any 
legal codes, conveniences and appetites. This is the reality underlying 
the comparison of the union in marriage to the communion between 
Christ and the Church (Eph 5.32), and providing marriage with the 
quality of a mystery, a sacrament. 

The Sacrament of Monasticism 

Love is never satisfied; it can only be fulfilled. This fulfilment 
is to be found in the act of giving, not in covetousness. In this sense 
monasticism can be seen as correlative to marriage: it, too, is a way 
of fulfilment in love, even if monastic chastity may have contributed 
to the devaluation of marriage in expectation of the parousia or the 
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second coming of Christ. According to Gregory of Nyssa, divine love 
cannot be achieved without chastity. 11 What is at issue however is 
not just abstention from sex, not extinction of what, after all, is the 
most vital response to life, but a redirection to its origin, to its divine 
sources. This may not be easily grasped, except by the diminishing 
religious remnant; but at least it can be approached with a degree 
of respect as a unique and chosen way of life, just as one would ex¬ 
pect the sacred and intimate relations between lovers to be respected. 

Personal love pervades the experience of true monasticism: “A 
true monk,” says John Klimakos (of the Ladder) (seventh century), 
“weeps for the sins of each of his brethren, and rejoices over the 
progress of each.” 12 Human beings are seen as essentially members 
of one another. Created in the image of the Holy Trinity, the human 
person becomes truly personal in relation to others. This perception 
is as true of the monk or nun as it is of a married person. The ele¬ 
ment of withdrawal in monasticism, ostensibly negative, is no abdica¬ 
tion of social responsibility. As a matter of historical fact, monks have 
even acquired, at different times and in various places, a predomi¬ 
nant, even priviliged role in the exercise of temporal as well as spiritual 
power. Basically, however, monasticism, just as marriage, is a sacra¬ 
ment of love, directed towards the fulfilment of the Gospel command¬ 
ment to love God and one’s neighbor. 13 Love is greater than any 
ascetic feat; it is even greater than prayer. 14 A single vivid ex¬ 
perience of eros would advance one further in spiritual life, would 
be more effective, than the most arduous struggle against the pas¬ 
sions and the severest ascetic methods. Indeed the purpose of all 
ascetic endeavor is said to be love. 15 A single flame of love burning 
in the world is sufficient to spark off a cosmic fire. One person burn¬ 
ing with love in the world can bring about the reconciliation with 
God (Gen 18). 16 

It is not surprising that so much struggle, even suffering, goes 


11 Gregory of Nyssa composed an entire treatise On Virginity as the first step in 
one’s return to the unfallen condition. 

12 Ladder of Divine Ascent 4 PG 88.705A. Cf. also Athanasios, Life of Anthony 2 
and Pachomios, First Greek Life 4-5. 

13 Basil the Great, Letter 207, 2. 

14 Cf. John of the Ladder, Ladder 26:43. 

15 Diadochos, Gnostic Centuries 40. 

Saying of the Desert Fathers 14 PG 65.165. 
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towards the reclamation and transfiguration of man’s sexuality in 
Christ; it is not surprising that the attempt to realize and redirect 
the vital, compulsive drives of human nature is attended by many 
mutilations and distortions. When pleasure (^Sovr|) in spiritual life 
is diverted, sexuality brings pain in its wake—physical, emotional, 
and mental pain (6Suvr)). 17 This is seen not as “punishment,” but as 
a divine chance, a challenge, even a key moment in the continual 
struggle on the monk’s pathway. The aim, according to some, is dispas- 
sion; and according to others, paradoxically, passion. Throughout there 
is a continuous play on the image of erotic love. 18 They speak of 
husbands being jealous of their wives, of Cod’s love being greater 
than the love of a mother for her child, her own flesh. 19 There is an 
early text (the Shepherd of Hermas), where “pleasures are said to 
be able to save people.” 20 In the end, eros turns out to be no longer 
a mere image or symbol but a vital energy, a way, a prototype or 
mode of existence. Such is the case of John of the Ladder, who speaks 
of x(mo$ and 07c68ety[xoc. “As an example of the fear of the Lord, let 
us take the fear that we feel in the presence of rulers and wild beasts; 
and as an example ( hypodeigma ) of desire for Cod, let carnal love 
serve as a mode (typos) for you. There is nothing against taking 
(poieisthai imas) examples of the virtues from what is contrary (enan- 
tion)” 21 The words “7coteia0ai fyjiac” show that carnal love is not 
good in itself but must be “made” good; the word “ivocvrfov” shows 
clearly that for Klimakos there is both contrast and analogy between 
carnal and divine love. With this qualification, Klimakos’ Ladder uses 
the vivid language of lovers: “Blessed is he who has obtained such 
love and yearning for God as a mad lover has for his beloved.” 22 

Eros , passionate in its desire (cf. Dan 9.3 and Wis of Sol 8.2), 
throws light on aberrant (cf. Is 5.4; Jer 2.21) or harmful passions: 
they are not to be suppressed or silenced but transposed, molded, il- 


17 Maximos, Ad Thai 61 PG 90.628A-629D. 

18 Cf. John of the Ladder, Ladder 30:9 PG88.1157, Mac. Horn. 9, 9 which speaks 
of “thirst” and “desire” and Diadochos, Cent. 8. 

19 John of the Ladder, Ladder 30:5 (1156C) and 11 (1157AC). Cf. also, Dorotheos, 
Sayings 14 (p. 528) and Symeon the New Theologian, Eth. 4. 

20 Pastor, Liber 3, Sim. 6, Ch. 5. 

21 26:31 (1024BC). Cf. also, C. Yannaras, 'H Metcupvoixrj tov Ewfmxoq (Athens, 
1971) pp. 149-66. 

“Cf. 30:5 (1156C). 
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lumined, put on their right and natural course. In the monastic con¬ 
text, passions are dealt with differently: they are to be transcended 
by the conquest of greater and divine passions. The monk makes a 
leap, turns all his passion towards the Deity (cf. Prov 4.27) and lays 
all his effort of love at the feet of the Lord: “I have seen hesychasts 
who insatiably nourished their flaming desire for Cod through prayer 
(stillness), generating fire by fire, eros by eros> desire by desire.” In 
this erotic course, dispassion itself becomes a passion. 

Perhaps a world reduced to “flesh” is a small and narrow world 
by comparison with the world of such passion. 

Epilogue 

With reference to such moral issues, it is not possible to offer 
simple solutions, answers in the form of objective recipes. Otherwise, 
one is doing away with the fundamental principle of human freedom. 
The Church, too, knows of no such recipes. Instead, it recognizes 
the significance of a spiritual guide who does not so much give orders 
as remind one of the truth that life is personal. For the Church respects 
the dignity of the human person even when he falls. Isaac the Syrian 
persistently asks from Cod that he be able to recognize and accept 
the humility (or humiliation) of his nature with pleasure. 

Only in the Church is our failure, our sin accepted. One cannot 
dare to sin in a political party. Yet the Church starts precisely from 
the reality of sin—the only offering one is really able to make. It is 
in Christ that death is conquered, that one’s individual hell is 
transformed into heaven, into Church. For hell is abolished in Christ 
and in love. Whether we enter heaven or hell no longer depends on 
our merits but on our faith and love. 23 Hell is the absence of per¬ 
sonal love: it is, in Dostoyevsky’s description, being bound up back- 
to-back with a person and never being able to encounter his face. 
Ultimately, the failure to place sexuality in its full sacramental con¬ 
text of a personal relationship, whether in marriage or in celibacy, 
leads either to its idealization or to its abuse. 

Since love is characteristic of human nature as created by Cod 
and since man is in a fallen state, love is at once something already 
granted by God and yet something for which one must strive. It is 
both a starting-point and an end-point. Whether a monk or a mar- 

^Cf. Dionysios, Letter 8; PG 3.1085. 
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ried person, one must continually struggle to become what one already 
is. 
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Bowman Thurston. Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1989. Pp. 141, soft. 
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Remembering Father Nicon D. Patrinacos 


DEMETRIOS CONSTANTELOS 


* For none of us liveth to himself and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord: whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s (Rom 14.7). 

These words of the Apostle Paul can most fittingly be used as 
the beginning and the end, the prologue and the epilogue, the life 
itself and the epitaph of a man’s history—that of the Archimandrite 
Father Nicon Patrinacos, as clergyman, educator, and writer. 

I first met Father Nicon in 1950. I was a young student at the 
time and he, an already established psychologist, theologian and priest 
.Since then my esteem, my respect and love for him grew increasingly 
deeper. For me Father Nicon was the epitome of the cultivated man, 
the clergyman who had conscientiously given himself to the Creek 
Orthodox cause, the psychologist and theologian who brought together 
faith and knowledge, traditionalism and insight, measure and diver* 
sity in the life of the Church, as the Greek Fathers of the Church 
understood them and Creek Orthodoxy recognized. 

Father Nicon was an erudite man, yet humble as a child. His ex¬ 
pression and speech had a Doric simplicity, yet his writings were pro¬ 
lific and profound. His life was guided by the Sophoclean dictum: 

What can be taught, I learn 

What can be found, I seek 

What I wished to have, I have asked of the Cods. 

Straightforward, sincere, a man of integrity, with no pretensions 
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or affections. Father Nicon inspired immediate respect and trust. He 
expressed his optimism and hope for the future of the Church in spite 
of the inconsistencies, hyposcrisy, weaknesses and other obstacles that 
can be found in the organized Church, as he, being so close to it, 
might have known. At any rate, I personally had never known him 
wearing masks. 

However, as I speak these words about him, I feel that I am 
violating his last wish, which was that no laudatory speeches be made 
here, but only a few words be said with simplicity and from the heart. 
I do hope that he will forgive my digression. I believe that in times 
such as ours, when physical power is admired and money deified, 
when our attention is directed by the media, often blatantly, to per¬ 
sons making sensational news rather than real contributions, spiritual 
men such as Father Nicon should not be allowed to leave us unnoticed. 
True, a man’s biography could better be written not by students, 
friends, relatives or admirers, but by what has been spoken and writ¬ 
ten by the man, the spiritual legacy that follows him. 

Father Nicon has left behind a rich and varied spiritual legacy. 
He served the Church and Hellenism at large in varied capacities: 
as priest and founder of communities; as the dean of the Theological 
Seminary at Brookline, Mass., who developed the academic standards 
of the School and had it fully accredited; as editor of periodicals and 
the founder of The Greek Orthodox Theological Review; as head of 
Archdiocesan departments; as academic teacher and author of 
numerous articles, studies and books. He was a traditionalist, yet an 
innovator; a visionary, yet a realist. His presence in the life of the 
Creek Orthodox Church in America was a creative and fruitful one 
and will remain indelible. 

Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord from henceforth. 

Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; 

and their works do follow them (Rev 14.13). 

Father Nicon now lies at rest from all labors and pain, from the 
tribulations and uncertainties of this life, and has entered eternity. 
In this world, his works will keep his memory alive; in the one beyond 
the grave, they will be his advocates in the embrace of the Merciful 
God. 

Is it at all possible to speak of life after death? For all men, but 
us, the Creek Orthodox in particular, with a historical memory and 
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spiritual legacy of four thousand years, that which we call death con¬ 
stitutes an episode, a kiss exchanged between time and eternity. Since 
ancient times our forefathers, who first inquired into the meaning 
of life, have taught on the constant interchange between life and death, 
the eternity of the soul as the essence of life. Thales of Miletos gave 
a theological, though scientifically more contemporary, explanation: 
“Nouv tou K6a|iou t6v ©e6v, t6 86 nav £p\|n)xov "apa icai 5at- 
p6vcov nXfjpeq.” That is, the intellect or mind behind the world is 
God (John the Evangelist names this the Word) and all things have 
life, and the world is full of human souls (in the ancient classical tradi¬ 
tion human souls were also called demons). Other related concepts 
of the immortality of the soul were formulated by the great 
philosophers and scientists of ancient Greece, many of whom stress¬ 
ed the kinship of the soul to deity. Finally, the concept of the immor¬ 
tality of the soul was confirmed by Christ whose teachings constitute 
the epitome of all that is best in both the Judaean and Christian 
heritage. “He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” 
said Christ (Jn 11.25-26) whom Father Nicon served over half a century. 

Therefore, the immortality of our reverend and beloved Father 
Nicon remains ever the more stronger. He enlightened in so many 
ways those he served. In his relations with his fellowmen, clergy and 
lay, superior heirarchs and subordinates, he was truly humane and 
Christian. 

But as the Laconian and laconic that he was, 1 sense that he would 
be me to end this short speech. Therefore, I bring it to its conclusion 
with the words he would like expressed in his behalf: “I ask forgiveness 
from all, my superiors, subordinates and fellow clergymen and from 
all those I served in the name of Christ. I want no words of praise, 
only your prayers. Praise creates jealousy and antagonism and tears 
people apart. Only forgiveness and prayer can unite and allow love 
to grow among us.” 

This, his last expressed wish, speaks of the man’s sensitivity and 
true Christian feelings. May his memory in this world live forever 
and his eternal life in the heavens be blessed. 


August 3, 1989 
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The House of Islam . By Kenneth Cragg and R. Marston Speight. 3rd 
ed. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing Company, 1988. Pp. 152, soft. 

The interest and study of the religious experience of world religions 
enriches the spiritual growth of contemporary human beings. The 
goal of the present volume is to articulate that the Islamic religion 
is a living and dynamic religious orientation of life. The purpose is 
to explain the doctrines, the ethical norms, and institutional struc¬ 
tures of the living faith of Islam. Especially in our day, we in the 
West are exposed constantly to different religions of the world and, 
for that reason, must become knowledgeable of the beliefs of other 
people. 

The present book is written by two educators as an introduction 
to Islam. The authors begin by giving a table of dates with details 
of the Muslim religion from its origin in A.D. 622. The historical events 
of Islam are listed according to the Christian and Muslim calendars 
in order to enable the reader to follow the growth of the Muslim 
religion. 

In the introduction, the authors point out the spiritual and cultural 
richness of Islam which has a long history of deep faith, tradition, 
and culture. In recent decades the control of the oil lifeline by the 
Arabs has made the Westerner feel uneasy towards the Muslims. The 
long history of animosity between Christiandom and Islam inclines 
the West to see the Muslims in negative terms. 

In eight chapters the authors discuss the Islamic faith, history, 
people, and culture. The book begins with the appropriate discus¬ 
sion of the “Lord of the Worlds,” that is, theology as talking about 
God and God in the human awareness. The founder of Islam, Mu¬ 
hammad, was zealously against idolatry. Allah, God, is one and 
ultimate reality. However, there are “Ninety-nine Names of God” 
and “the hundredth name is being hidden.” The God of Islam is 
the sole and absolute ruler of the universe. “Beyond the human realm, 
God is the Lord of all spheres of His creation” (p. 11). This leads 
to the fatalistic view of the world. God’s “perfect knowledge and his 
almighty power” (p. 13) precludes any flexibility in the will of God. 
The human free will has to be accommodated under the divine control. 

In the second chapter the book gives the historical events of the 
origin of Islam and its founder, Muhammad—Apostlfcof God. It gives 
the physical and cultural environment of the beginning of Islam and 
a biography of Muhammad and his place in history. Islam was 
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founded in Arabia in the seventh century A.D. The Arab people that 
accepted Islam were made up of tribes and nomads. Muhammad the 
Apostle of God gave to his people the Qur’an and freed them from 
idolatry. Following his death a split took place between the Shi’ites, 
who had an intense devotion to the Prophet’s family, and the Sunni’s, 
who emphasized the community of believers as a source of power. 

In the third chapter the Qur’an is discussed in its Arabic form, 
as well as the question of chronology, the finality of Scrpture, and 
exegesis. The Qur’an is the speech of God which is chanted without 
musical instruments and has no choral praises. “The Book constitutes 
what may well be called a sacrament of mind and voice, because the 
believer participates in the power of God’s word” (p. 39). 

In the fourth chapter the Islamic Law is discussed. The Shari’ah 
or the “way” is the right path to God. This includes both ritual and 
ethical acts. “Prayer and fasting, for example, are striking reminders 
to Muslims that the whole of life is meant to be God-aware, God- 
responsive, and God-ordained” (p. 43). The proper behavior for 
Muslims is governed by the Qur’an and the traditional ethics of con¬ 
duct is both inward and outward. In the fifth chapter the worship 
of Islam and the Sufi Path is treated. Ritual prayer is important in 
Islam, though there is no priesthood. The Qur’an requires pilgrimages, 
especially to the Holy City of Mecca. Also discussed is the mystical 
school of Sufi which emphasizes the religion of the heart. 

In the sixth chapter the doctrine and practice of the Muslim com¬ 
munity is discussed. Islamic doctrines make a sufficient use of Plato 
and Aristotle. Though expansion of Islam involved warfare, it was 
not gained by mere naked ruthlessness. “The hackneyed thesis that 
Islam was spread by the sword oversimplifies and distorts the story” 
(p. 75). The Jews and Christians were tolerated because they are not 
idolaters but rather the “People of the Book.” 

In chapter seven the book describes the community and its domi¬ 
nant cities. In describing the cities where Islam ruled, the relations 
of Muslims with Orthodox Christians is also discussed. Special men¬ 
tion is made of the fall of Constantinople. “Istanbul epitomized the 
fortunes of Islam” (p. 94). As a Greek Orthodox, I mourn the fall 
of Constantinople and especially the uprooting of Christianity from 
Asia Minor. “The mighty Saint Sophia Cathedral of Constantinople, 
home of Justinian and Saint John Chrysostom, great Christian figures 
in Byzantium, became the ‘Mosque of Islam’ in Istanbul... ” (p. 95). 

In chapter eight the question of Islam in modern times is discussed. 
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The modem category of “citizen” rather than “believer” poses a 
problem for the unified comunity of Islam. The national order and 
authority in Muslim countries in the past was established by Islam; 
but now, in modern times, the society is pluralistic and sometimes 
Muslims find themselves to be in the minority. It is significant, 
however, that “the house of Islam was a political, territorial concept, 
not a racial one” (p. 216). 

The book is a very good introduction to Islam, especially as a 
university text. It contains a glossary of terms and an index which 
are helpful to the reader. The presentation is very objective and gives 
a fair treatment of the faith and practice of the Islamic religion. 

George C ’. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 

The First Seven Ecumenical Councils (325-787). By Leo Donald Davis. 
Wilmington: Michael Glazier, 1987. Pp. 342. 

The present study is written to fill the gap in English of political 
and theological expression of the seven ecumenical councils. 

The author, a Jesuit Catholic theologian, successfully presents the 
historical, political, and theological story of the seven ecumenical coun¬ 
cils. The author recognizes the importance of these councils for the 
“Orthodox Churches and the main Protestant Churches” and that 
they “accept only these seven as truly ecumenical expressions of Chris¬ 
tian faith ... ” (p, 9). To indicate that “the First Seven Ecumenical 
Councils” and “only these seven as truly ecumenical,” clearly points 
to the fact that the author is prejudiced on behalf of the Roman West. 
Also an indication of this is his constant reference to papal authority 
as dominant over East and West during the period of the Councils. 
Other than these strong positions, the author presents a good study 
of the seven ecumenical councils. 

He begins with an excellent chapter on the political and cultural 
background of the birth of Christianity. The implications of the Roman 
emperors as defenders of the gods and the Greek literary character 
of the religious beliefs, as well as the rivalry of the mystery religions, 
made an insurmountable task for Christianity to freely develop and 
bring to fruition their theological expression. 

The author points out that the Christian community was united 
by Christ and expressed this unity in the person and office of the 
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He notes that Gregory is “a theological standard-bearer" (p. xix) and 
the "Christian Demosthenes," whose poetry is doctrinal teaching in 
poetic form. 

The selection of poems translated are dogmatic and moral in con¬ 
tent and expression: "On the Son," "On the Incarnation of Christ," 
"Hymn to God," "Great Immortal Azouach," "Glory to God the 
Father," "An Evening Prayer," "A Thanksgiving," "Before Read¬ 
ing the Scriptures, an Epiclesis,” "Morning Prayer," "Evening 
Prayer," "The Serpent," "Lament to Christ," and "Prayer to Christ.” 
In addition, selections from his epigrams are included. 

The translation of these poems are in beautiful, practical English 
that delights the heart and edifies the spirit In the poem "On the 
Son," one finds an excellent example of poetic beauty and doctrinal 
Orthodoxy. It reads: 

He was sacrifice and celebrant, 

sacrificial priest and God himself. 

He offered blood to God to cleanse the entire world. 

The Cross lifted him up 

but it was the trap that nailed sin fast. 

And yet how can I speak of all his works? 

This book deserves wide reading by all Christians; it will help them 
in understanding the faith of the early Church and in appreciating 
the literary, poetic form of one of the greatest men of the fourth 
century. 

I highly recommend this book to clergy and lay people alike; it 
will inspire, educate, and spiritually edify. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


The Ministry of Women in the Church . By Elisabeth Behr-Sigel. 
Translated by Fr. Steven Bigham. Redondo Beach, CA: Oakwood 
Publications, 1991. Pp. xiv + 229. Paper. 

This translation of Elisabeth Behr-SigePs essays in The Ministry 
of Women in the Church is an invaluable contribution to the discussion 
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of women’s issues for the English-speaking Orthodox community. 
Madame Behr-Sigel boldly raises critical issues and questions that 
are often overlooked, avoided, or discounted. 

Her questions are provocative: Does difference between men and 
women exclude equality or can equals be different? Is the male 
character of the priest essential to the faith? Does the ordination of 
women to the priesthood affect the essence of the apostolic faith or 
is it compatible with ecclesial communion expressed by the patristic 
saying, ‘"In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all 
things, charity.”? What does the iconic representation of Christ by 
the priest really mean? Can we say with absolute certainty that Cod 
never calls women to the Christian priesthood? Could not the 
spokesman for the eternal Word, the one who “lends his voice top 
the Word” be female? Do masculinity and femininity have theological 
significance? 

Mme. Behr-Sigel raises many issues, but consistently comes back 
to the ordination of women to the priesthood. While the ordination 
of women deacons is favorably mentioned throughout her essays, her 
main interest is to determine whether the arguments for or against 
ordaining women priests are valid and what they imply for the status 
and ministry of women in the Church. She places this question primari¬ 
ly within the framework of the ecumenical community and devotes 
great concern to whether or not the Orthodox Church should con¬ 
sider as heretical communities which ordain women. 

A drawback to this book is that the essays, written in the late 70s 
and early 80s, do not necessarily reflect Mme. Behr-Sigel’s current 
thinking nor are they arranged in a chronological order which would 
trace the evolution of her thought. She clearly states in her introduc¬ 
tion that she now questions even further or rejects altogether cer¬ 
tain arguments related to the ordination issue: feminine charisms, 
the priest as the icon of Christ, and the otherness of men and women. 

Of feminine charisms, in a chapter written in 1977, Mme. Behr- 
Sigel said, “The charism that is proper to women, without excluding 
an aptitude for intellectual activity, is to give life and to care for it 
(p. 129).” This, she insisted, includes not only biological motherhood, 
but also the sense, naturally inborn or culturally ingrained, of self¬ 
giving to and nurturing of all those in need. Now, however, she main¬ 
tains that to ascribe certain charisms to women tends to mysticize 
women and therefore subordinate and assign limited roles to them. 
I think further study into this issue would reveal a middle ground 
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which recognizes and fosters feminine charisms without such 
deleterious effects. 

The concept of the priest as icon of Christ, which includes the 
symbolism of the priest as bridegroom, the husband, of the Church, 
originally had reasonable appeal for the author. Her current view, 
however, virtually rejects such symbolism as unnatural. Rather, she 
deems what the priest does to be core to the issue, that he merely 
lends his voice and hands to Christ, who is the true celebrant of the 
eucharist. This approach, I believe, has some merit, but tends to be 
scholastic and fails to see the whole eucharistic/liturgical picture. 

Mme. Behr-Sigel discusses in great depth the issue of the otherness 
of men and women. She vehemently disagrees with the thought that 
sexuality is grounded in the very being of God, that the vocation of 
men somehow relates to Christ and that of women to the Holy Spirit, 
and believes that maleness and femaleness are secondary to humani¬ 
ty. She reasons that to press this concept of the otherness of men 
and women would make two different kinds of salvation necessary. 
I think she makes a leap in logic here, but correctly identifies the 
issues we need to explore. 

While some of Mme. Behr-Sigel’s conclusions need serious 
challenging, her emphasis throughout the essays on the ministry of 
the royal priesthood, the importance of the anthropological and ec- 
clesiological issues, her refutation of the excessive language against 
women in patristic writing, her insistence on seeking new forms of 
cooperation between men and women, and her persistence in re¬ 
examining the issues regarding the role and ministry of women in 
the Church are absolutely essential elements of the discussion. 

Mme. Behr-Sigel is to be commended highly for raising the issues 
and working through them so diligently within the context of faith. 
She tenaciously questions the status quo, the unchallenged traditions, 
looking for the truth, for the will of God. She asks the questions that 
shock, even scandalize, but which must be asked and eventually 
answered. I recommend without reservation the addition of this book 
to the resources for studying the issue of the ministry and role of 
women in the Orthodox Church. 


Elaine Gounaris Hanna 
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in a therapeutic sense” (p. 50) — not as in the West, with the idea 
of mortification of the flesh. Fasting, in ascetic practice, offers the 
opportunity for restoration of human perfection and is a positive 
means by which negative human elements are eliminated. Again, the 
true aim is the restoration of the human being to full communion 
with Cod. 

Though Father Akakios discusses the relations of the Traditionalist 
Orthodox to the mainstream Orthodox in Greece and in North America 
and their competing jurisdictions, especially in terms of the observa¬ 
tion of their fasting practices, these pages should be read construc¬ 
tively and in an irenic spirit as suggestions for preserving traditional 
Orthodox practice. 

Fasting in the Orthodox Church is a book that should be carefully 
examined and put to positive use. It is an excellent contribution to 
a better understanding of a much misunderstood subject. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Sacred Names, Saints, Martyrs and Church Officials in the Greek 
Inscriptions and Papyri Pertaining to the Christian Church of Pal¬ 
estine . By Yiannis E. Meimaris (Athens, 1986). Pp. 292, soft. 

The Monastery of Saint Euthymios the Great at Khan et-Ahmet, in 
the Wilderness of Judaea . Idem (Athens, 1989). Pp. 120, soft. 

Rare are the scholars so qualified to carry on research and write 
books like these two under review. Excellently trained in ancient 
(Greek, Hebrew, Arabic) and modern languages, in paleography, 
theology, archeology, and philosophy, Dr. Yiannis E. Meimaris has 
produced first rate scholarship of interest to students of early Chris¬ 
tianity, church history, Eastern monasticism, and hagiology. He is 
a charismatic researcher who has also prepared the Catalogue of the 
new Arabic manuscripts of Saint Katherine’s Monastery of Mount 
Sinai, discovered in a crypt of the Monastery in 1975. 

The first volume under review was published under the aegis of 
the Research Center for Greek and Roman Antiquity of the National 
Hellenic Research Foundation, volume two in its Meletemata (studies). 
Based on his doctoral thesis at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
the book’s purpose is to present the life of the church in Byzantine 
Palestine as it appears in epigraphical material which has survived 
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in the form of Creek inscriptions. Chronologically they fall between 
the fourth and the seventh centuries and they refer to saints, mar¬ 
tyrs, church officials, and sacred names. The content of the inscrip¬ 
tions is analyzed in the light of historical and theological literature 
of the period and of contemporary scholarship. 

Though current excavations bring to light new inscriptions, the 
value of the present volume remains ever useful. The inscriptions 
in particular clarify obscure accounts and references in theological, 
historical, literary and legal sources such as the ecclesiastical histories 
of Eusebios, Sozomenos, and Sokrates, the Acts of Ecumenical Synods, 
the codes of Theodosios and Justinian, and Lives of Saints. With very 
few exceptions these inscriptions were written in Greek and are also 
of linguistic and cultural interest. Furthermore, they enrich our 
knowledge of Byzantine Palestine’s church history, especially the 
history of the bishopric of Jerusalem and the metropolitan see of 
Caesarea. 

Following an outline of the history of the church in Byzantine 
Palestine, in part two, the author collects all the inscriptions which 
use and apply the word hagios . The third part provides the history 
of church administration, the origins and functions of clerical and 
monastic orders and offices. Part four is devoted to the epigraphical 
evidence. The epithet hagios is used in a number of contexts: seven 
times to refer to God as Holy Trinity, God (Father), One God, Lord, 
I Am, Father, Most High, and Almighty. Several sacred names are 
used for Jesus Christ: Jesus, INBI, Christ, Son, Lord, Savior, God, 
Lamb of God, and Emmanuel. 

The person of the mother of Christ is referred to with a variety 
of names. Very frequently she is called Hagia Maria. Other names 
include Theotokos, Parthenos (Virgin), Despoina (Sovereign Lady), 
Aeiparthenos (Ever-Virgin), Keharitomene (Full of GraceX and Ahran- 
tos (Undefiled). 

Old and New Testament personalities, confessors, and martyrs 
are also named in the inscriptions. Of geographical interest is the 
reference to several holy places including the Church of the Resur¬ 
rection and the Church of the Ascension. Perhaps more original and 
of more interest is the number of inscriptions referring to clerical 
and monastic orders and offices as they relate to the birth, forma¬ 
tion, and development of church administration in Palestine. 

The inscriptions were executed in wall paintings, graffiti, mosaics, 
or cut in marble and in local stone and wood. They are transcribed 
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in their original form in capital letters followed by the author’s com¬ 
ments on their condition and meaning. They were found in a large 
number of sites which apparently were densely populated with both 
civilian and monastic population and reveal the “astonishing pro¬ 
sperity of Byzantine Palestine.” 

In his brief but comprehensive epilogue, Dr. Meimaris reminds 
us that “the majority of the early churches [in Byzantine Palestine] 
were dedicated to the Virgin Mary” and that the “monks of Palestine 
made important contributions to the hymnography and liturgy of the 
church.” The nature and the onomatology of the inscriptions reveal 
“the dominance of Creek Christian culture and of the Greek language 
in particular during this period in Palestine.” Furthermore, “the 
textual richness of Creek inscriptions” is augmented with “numerous 
ancient compound and theophoric Greek names,” such as 
Agathonikos, Aiglon, Alexandros, Antiochos, Arion, Cenesios, 
Diodoros, Dionysios, Irenaios, Elladis, Elphidios, Theodosios, 
Dorotheos, Theophanes, Theophilos, Timotheos, Filet os, and many 
more. 

Anyone writing the history of the Christian movement and Church 
in the early Byzantine Empire cannot ignore this rich and illuminated 
research and evidence. 

Dr. Meimaris 9 second volume is a preliminary report of rescue 
excavations he conducted in the wilderness of Judea between 
1976-1979 in search of the monastery of Saint Euthymios the Great 
as related in the fascinating Kyrillos of Skythopolis, the writer of 
Palestinian monasticism and the biographer of the saint (A J). 377473). 
The ruins of the monastery were first surveyed by Derwas J. Chitty 
in 1928-30. The monastery had survived several catastrophes, both 
human and natural, until “the dreadful persecutions against the Chris¬ 
tians of Syria and Palestine during the 14th century” (p. 209) when 
most probably it was left in permanent ruins — though it is mentioned 
in several proskynetaria (pilgrims 9 accounts) down to the eighteenth 
century. The 1928-30 excavations of the ruined monastery remained 
incomplete. Following the 1967 war between Israel, Egypt, Jordan, 
and Syria, the West Bank of Jordan came under Israeli occupation, 
including the area of the ruined monastery which was chosen by the 
Israeli Government for urban development. 

Dr. Meimaris conducted his work on behalf of the Israeli Depart¬ 
ment of Antiquities and Museums and was assisted by students of 
the £cole Biblique, the Tantur Ecumenical Institute, the Studium 
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Biblicum Franciscanum, and several volunteers. 

The importance of Dr. Meimaris’ excavations lies not only in the 
completion of Chitty’s work but also in the discovery of eight tombs 
and a refectory of the monastery of a later period. The excavations 
of 1928-30 and 1976-79 have now identified the cell of the saint, the 
ground floor of the original house of prayer, a cistern, and a storehouse 
for wheat. The forty-five page text of the present book is followed 
by sixty pages of black and white and by seven pages of color figures, 
including details of mosaics (prothesis, south aisle), color paintings, 
and fragments of frescoes (of interest to art historians). The iden¬ 
tification of the Khan el-Ahmar site with the monastery of Saint 
Euthymios agrees with the description provided by Kyrillos of 
Skythopolis. 

Dr. Meimaris expects to publish in the future a more complete 
report of the excavated area which, no doubt, will add to our 
knowledge of monasticism in Byzantine Palestine. This type of work 
is extremely difficult and cannot be but the work of love and 
commitment. 


Demetrios J. Constantelos 
Stockton College 
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The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters. By Saint Gregory Pal&mas. 
Trans. Robert E. Sinkewicz. Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval 
Studies, 1988. Pp. 288. 

The theology of the great fourteenth century Byzantine theologian 
has in recent years become the object of some research and study 
among Orthodox and non-Orthodox scholars. 

The present study of The One Hundred and Fifty Chapters is a 
very good additional scholarly presentation. In the introduction the 
translator provides an excellent analysis of the work. He offers an 
overview, the general context, and the Orthodox doctrines as presented 
by Palamas. He also discusses the tradition of the text and the several 
manuscripts that are still extant. The most important feature of this 
volume is the critical Greek text and its very competent English transla¬ 
tion. In this work, Gregory Palamas manifests a great knowledge of 
the sciences of his time and an excellent articulation of the Orthodox 
doctrine against the errors of Barlaam the Calabrian. 

Anyone dealing with the thought of Palamas must become familiar 
with this present work, for it thoroughly discusses the Orthodox faith 
based on the Church Fathers and the tradition of early Christianity. 
Palamas goes into great pain to explain the patristic view of the distinc¬ 
tion between essence and energies. 

The translation overall is quite admirable. However, I would like 
to point out that the term ouoia should not be translated as substance. 
Throughout the text Sinkewicz translates the term ofioCa as 
“substance.” The scholastic term “substance” has a long 
philosophical tradition in the West that does not apply to Eastern 
Orthodox theology, especially that of Palamas. To my knowledge all 
the Orthodox theologians translate oOofa as “essence” and this is 
done intentionally. John Romanides very aptly states that, “in both 
the Capadocian and Alexandrian traditions the ofioia of God is 
beyond all categories ...” And that, “the term oftola is used not 
in the Greek philosophical sense of the definable and knowable im¬ 
mutable inner reality of a thing, but as concrete unknowable reality 
known only in its acts” (The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 
10, [1964-1965] 103). So the term oucia is not the Augustinian- 
Thomistic substantial being but rather the “essence” of the mystery 
of God which is beyond all categories and knowledge. 

On page 249 the word “ASiatpopoq” is translated as “indistinct” 
which may falsely imply the essence is identified with the energy. 
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The translation of “o6k &6td<popo<;” should be as “not unlike” 
to show that the energy proceeds from the essence and both are 
uncreated. 

The present volume of the thought of Saint Gregory Palamas 
makes it available to a large audience in the Western world. We are 
therefore in Professor Sinkweicz’s debt for this significant contribu¬ 
tion to the better understanding of the thought of a great theologian 
of considerable stature and influence on Orthodox theology. 

George C. Papademetriou 
Hellenic College/Holy Cross 


Liturgical Literacy: from Anamnesis to Worship. By Dennis C. Smolar- 
ski, S. J. Mahway, NJ: Paulist Press, 1990. Pp. 216. $10.95, soft. 

In today’s world, effective communication often paves the way 
for a proper understanding of other people, their ideas and thoughts, 
their beliefs, and their condition within a given context. Refusal to 
communicate with others may make an individual socially mute, dumb, 
and unrelational—closed off, as it were, from new ideas and from 
communally sharing those ideas. To not he able to communicate is 
one thing; to not want to relate with others though provokes a self¬ 
alienation which may ultimately lead to a fatal separation from God, 
from the rest of humanity, and from oneselt Humankind, created 
in God’s own “image and likeness” (Gen 1.26), was bestowed the 
gift of intelligible language, the means by which one relates to both 
the Lord and other human beings. 

When one common language is spoken and understood by per¬ 
sons belonging to various groups—social, political, or religious— 
there may be agreement on certain issues raised in discussion. 
Needless to say, there may also continue to be disagreement, confu¬ 
sion, and uncertainty between group members. However, in speak¬ 
ing a common tongue, people learn about each other and “grow in 
the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 
Pt 3.18). They grow in love and respect for one another. Although 
this mutual understanding between persons may not always be enough 
to resolve differences of opinion and belief in today’s pluralistic, 
secular society, speaking a common language certainly creates a firm 
basis upon which to build towards a possible unity between the 
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The Understanding of the Church Emerging in the 
Bilateral Dialogues—Coherence or Divergence? 


GENNADIOS LIMOURIS 


IN THE NASCENT THEOLOGICAL TRIALOGUE BETWEEN THE GREAT 
historic tradition of Christendom, Orthodoxy has assured its due place. 
Protestantism and Roman Catholicism—first in confrontation and 
during these past decades in conversation—have been occupying the 
centre of the stage. The result of the millenial separation between 
Eastern and Western Christianity has been a spiritual impoverish¬ 
ment whose crippling effects are only now beginning to be surmised. 
The Western partners became increasingly aware that they cannot 
proceed much further without the third partner. It is therefore of 
momentous significance that the Orthodox churches have in recent 
years become actively engaged not only in the ecumenical movement 
at large, but also in the expanding bilateral theological conversations 
with other churches and confessions. 

Following a customary definition of the term “bilateral"—as the 
Orthodox understand and use it—to denote theological conversations 
sponsored, directly or indirectly by two churches, traditions or con¬ 
fessional families, with purposes ranging from promoting mutual 
understanding to achieving full communion in true faith and love, 
and reconciling hostilities and divisions of the past. 

It hardly needs to be emphasized that these dialogues, as they 
are presented in the ecumenical spectrum, manifest considerable 
pluralism of discussions, agreements, or disagreements on joint state¬ 
ments on converging issues. This variety of course, is inevitable due 

‘This paper was given at the Fifth International Forum on Bilateral Conversations, 
WCC/Faith and Order, Budapest, Hungary. 

1 
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to the fact that each dialogue has its own history, character, 
thematology, structure of decision-making, and finally they are at dif¬ 
ferent stages in the ongoing process on the goal and vision of unity 
and union among churches. They have also been increasingly led to 
bear Christian witness, and an atmosphere of mutual appreciation, 
friendship, and fellowship has already become a reality. But has this 
development also led to a deeper mutual theological understanding? 
Have the profound differences between the Orthodox churches and 
the other churches in bilateral dialogues been theologically clarified? 
This question is legitimate. At least, at first sight, there is a disrepancy 
between the degree of theological agreement and the factual fellowship 
which the different traditions have found in the ecumenical movement 
In this perspective Fr. John Meyendorff, for the second meeting of 
the Orthodox-Roman Catholic Joint Commission in Munich (1982), has 
written that . .the meeting seems to be an extraordinary event that 
at a time when the ecumenical movement has become entangled in 
the ambiguities of secularism and polarization. Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics had the moral strength to look at the fundamentals of the 
faith, Le. the mystery of the Church, the Eucharist and the Holy Trinity, 
as the only true and real issues of Christian unity... 991 

Today, on the international level, the Orthodox churches are 
engaged in six bilateral dialogues: they are in conversations with 
Anglicans, Old Catholics, Roman Catholics, Oriental Orthodox, 
Lutherans, and Reformed. The Third Pre-Conciliar Pan-Orthodox Con¬ 
ference in 1986 examined and carefully evaluated these dialogues 
and endorsed their importance, significance, and results towards their 
pilgrimage on the way to unity in true faith and love: 

The Orthodox Church... is fully conscious of its responsibility 
with respect to the unity of the Christian world. It recognizes 
the real existence of all Christian churches and confessions. 

At the same time, it is convinced that all its relations with these 
churches and confessions must be based upon the clarifica¬ 
tion, as quickly as possible, of ecclesiological questions and 
particularly of the common teaching with respect to the 


1 J. Meyedorff, A Comment on the Munich Document: “The Mystery of the Church 
and the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery of the Holy Trinity, 99 Joint Orthodox- 
Roman Catholic Commission, Munich, June 1982, in: St Vladimir 9 s Theological 
Quarterly , 4 (1983) 294-98. 
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sacraments, grace, priesthood, and apostolic succession. The 
bilateral theological dialogues currently being conducted by 
the Orthodox Church are the authoritative expression of this 
consciousness of Orthodoxy. Of course ... the Orthodox Church 
is not unaware of the difficulties attached to such undertakings; 
it realizes that they are not to be avoided on the road to the 
common tradition of the early, undivided Church and hopes 
that the Holy Spirit, who builds the entire body of the Church, 
will provide for the deficiencies. In this respect. . . the Or¬ 
thodox Church does not depend only on the human strength 
of those carrying on the dialogues, but also of the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit and the grace of the Lord, who prayed “that 
all may be one” (Jn 17.21). 2 

In addition to these international dialogues, several Orthodox chur¬ 
ches are also conducting theological conversations with other chur¬ 
ches on the local level or in other countries. Historical and socio¬ 
political relations in the past as well as theological factors were the 
main reasons that such talks were undertaken. Many such meetings 
have already taken place and considerable results have been achiev¬ 
ed. Their aim, in the first place, is to remove misconceptions, to pro¬ 
mote mutual acquaintance and rapproachement; they further serve 
as a preparatory stage for later “dialogues in truth” on the world 
level, exploring possibilities of fuller communion in faith and 
sacramental life. They should also be considered “co-partners” and 
“facilitators” to the international dialogues rather than be seen in 
isolation and without any relation to them. But these efforts are 
somehow dispersed and lead, therefore, to less visibility and less public 
recognition than the official dialogues. However, they reflect a serious 
involvement on both sides, and we must be grateful for their con¬ 
tribution. As we have seen, the dialogues thus represent widely dif¬ 
fering stages of developments. 

The question which interests us here is therefore “the understand¬ 
ing of the Church emerging from the bilateral dialogues—coherence 
and divergence”; it has not yet been discussed explicitly in all the 

2 Cf. Final Texts and Decisions of the Third Pan-Orthodox Pre-Conciliar Con¬ 
ference (28 October—6 November 1986), Section 3: “The relation of the Orthodox 
Church to the rest of the Christian World,” in: Episkepsis , 369 (1986), 9 (in 
Greek/French); see also the English text in: Diakonia ,, 1 (1987) 44. 
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six dialogues, but it is only referred to some of them (e.g. Anglican, 
Old Catholic, Roman Catholic). Thus the present dialogical exercise 
is somewhat limited from the Orthodox point of view. It seems to 
us that it was preferable and even desirable that our theme should 
be extended also to the other international dialogues in order to iden¬ 
tify either common perspectives, coherence, or divergence on the issue, 
or at least new ways of reflection and substantial developments. This 
should rather render a service to the ongoing process of the theological 
conversations, mainly for those which did not yet reach “the mature 
steps” to deal directly and explicitly with the doctrine of the Church, 
the nature of the Church, and ecclesiology in particular. 

Being in Dialogue—Sharing Truths 

God’s creation constitutes a single and whole entity. There is no 
drastic separation between the visible Ekklesia or local community, 
and the invisible Ekklesia, the Church triumphant; both constitute 
the wholeness of God’s creation. God’s creation is all-encompassing, 
and the physical is sometimes linked with the metaphysical. It is for 
this reason that in Orthodox theology the supernatural aspect of the 
Church is not treated in isolation from the physical or visible Church; 
and that the saints, the Fathers, the martyrs, and all those who, by 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, experienced the illumination, the 
theosis, are in fact contemporaries. The present incarnates the past 
and anticipates the future. Their Church is our Church of Jesus Christ, 
and our Church is in direct historical continuity with their Church. 
Therefore, “God’s revelation in Jesus Christ is realized and actualized 
in the Church and through the Church as the body of Christ,” as 
Lutherans and Orthodox state. 3 The past lives in the present and 
will continue as long as human beings live in this world. 

History and revelation are mutually determined and conditioned. It 
is of their historical conscience that the Orthodox appeal to the authority 
of the Tradition, the mind of the Fathers, the decisions of the Ecumenical 
Councils, the holiness and the experience of the past. Thus, “the Holy 
Tradition is the authentic expression of divine revelation in the living 
experience of the Church, the body of the Word incarnate.” 4 

3 Cf. Third Lutheran-Orthodox Joint Commission, Agreed Statement on the Divine 
Revelation (Allentown, USA, 24-30 May 1985), in: Episkepsis , 341 (1985) 13 (in 
Greek/French), original text in English. 

4 Cf. Fourth Lutheran-Orthodox Joint Commission, Agreed Statement on Scripture 
and Tradition (Chania, Crete, Greece, 28 May-2 June 1967), In: Episkepsis, 381 (1987) 
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However, in the dialogues with Anglicans, Lutherans, and Old 
Catholics common agreement can be found in the dogmatic expres¬ 
sion which is given on the nature of the Church in the Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan Creed (381) and confirmed by the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council in Chalcedon. In this Creed the confession of 
faith in the triune Cod is followed by the confession of faith that the 
Church is “One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” Looking at this af¬ 
firmation is the Orthodox-Roman Catholic dialogue. It is implicitly 
stated (Munich, Bari, Valamo), but somehow it appears as a reference 
to the issues related to faith and sacraments. 

Several of the advanced dialogues have a common beginning in 
the ecclesiological debates by describing the mystery of the Church 
in relation to its essence and nature in Christological and trinitarian 
perspectives. The mystery of the Church, as Anglicans and Orthodox 
state “cannot be defined or fully described. But the steadfast joy of 
people who discover new life and salvation in Christ through the 
Church remind us that the Church itself is a lived experience. The 
Church is sent into the world as a sign , instrument, and first-fruits 
of the Kingdom of God.” 5 Use of the word “mystery” also serves 
a double purpose: to give the sense of a reality which is greater than 
anything we might say about it, and to indicate that here is something 
which is God-given and not just “man-made,” something in and 
through which God is at work and in which human beings are in¬ 
volved. 6 Because by its very nature the Orthodox and the Old 
Catholics agree that “the Church is intimately related to the mystery 
of the triune God who reveals himself in Christ and the Holy Spirit 
(cf. Eph 5.32).” 7 It is, as Saint John Chrysostom confirms, “the 
treasure house of God’s ineffable mysteries.” 8 

In the Orthodox-Roman Catholic dialogue some—Orthodox and 


18-19, para. 3 (Greek/French), original text in English. 

5 Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue. The Dublin Agreed Statement 1964 (from now on 
henceforth quoted as Dublin) (London, 1985), p. 9, para. 3. 

6 Cf. C. Davey, The Doctrine of the Church in International Bilateral Dialogues , 
in: One in Christ , 2 (1986) 136. 

7 01d Catholic Orthodox Dialogue, Agreed Statement on Ecclesiology (Chamb&y, 
Switzerland, 23-30 August 1977), Section 3/1: “The Nature and Marks of the Church,” 
see English text in: Growth in Agreement , ed. H. Meyer & L. Vischer, (New 
York/Geneva, 1984), p. 401, para. 1. 

8 Cf. St. John Chrysostom Homily in the 1st letter to the Corinthians , 16,3, in PG 
61. 134. 
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non-Orthodox — have found it “logically difficult’* to follow who 
claims to be the Church. To be more accurate, the Roman Catholics 
have declared that “the one true Church of Christ subsists in the 
Roman Catholic Church” 9 whereas the Orthodox state that they are 
“the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 10 or in the Dublin 
Statement with the Anglicans they say, “it is the one true Church 
of Christ, which as his body is not and cannot be divided.” 11 This 
clearly proves that from the beginning both sides, Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox, insisted that their dialogue must take place “on equal 
terms”—and the consequences of such an insistence for both par¬ 
ticipants are that for those who are “engaged in the dialogue a change 
in ecclesiology is required.” 12 Encouraging results can be seen in 
the Munich Statement which begins from the “actual” rather than 
the “ideal.” “In the New Testament the Church describes a ‘local’ 
reality. The Church exists in history as local church... in a given 
place.” 13 But it is not just man-made—it is not simply “formed by 
the persons who come together to establish it. There is ‘Jerusalem 
from the high,’ which ‘comes down from God,’ a communion-koinonia 
which establishes the community itself,” so that “the Church comes 
into being by a free gift, by the act of the new creation.” 14 

Here Roman Catholics and Orthodox make the reality “of com¬ 
munion between God and human beings in fellowship” the basic, 
God-given experience with the language of ecclesiology describes and 
of which the local Christian community is an “expression.” For the 
Church “which is in a given place,” manifests itself when it is assem¬ 
bled.” 15 It is “fully assembled when it celebrates the eucharist”; 
moreover, in the local church, as it celebrates the eucharist, “a new 
unity is communicated which overcomes divisions and restores com¬ 
munion in the one Body of Christ, a unity which transcends psycho- 

9 Cf. Vatican II, Decree de Ecclesia, Lumen Gentium. 

10 Old Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue, p. 402, para. 8. 

“Dublin, pp. 10-11, paras 8-9 and p. 45, para. 100 (e). 

12 Cf. C. Davey, The Doctrine , p. 138. 

13 Fir8t Roman Catholic-Orthodox Joint Commission, Agreed Statement on The 
Mystery of the Church and the Eucharist in the Light of the Mystery of the Holy 
Trinity (Munich, FRG, 30 June-6 July 1932) (from now on Munich ), Section 2 , para. 
1, see English text in: Information Service (IS), 49 (1982), p. 109; see also text in 
Greek/French in: Episkepsis , 177 (1982). 

14 Ibid. 

I5 Ibid. 
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logical, racial, socio-political, or cultural unity. It is the communion 
of the Holy Spirit. . .” 16 

Thus the Church which is the body of Christ is to be one, and 
therefore to manifest a “new unity” of all people. The role of an 
ecumenical dialogue is precisely to bring into harmony the uniqueness 
of the various historical configurations in which the churches have 
developed and not to use this as a means of further division, but for 
a more real and deeper understanding of the personal Cod who reveals 
himself in time and space for the salvation of all of humanity. 

The Dublin Statement clearly points out that the reality of divi¬ 
sion between Anglicans and Orthodox does not yet allow them to find 
themselves to be one: “We are disrupted Christian people seeking 
to restore our unity. Our divisions do not destroy but damage the 
basic unity we have in Christ, and our disunity impedes our mission 
to the world as well as our relationships with each other.” 17 

It is important to note the language used above, especially the 
words “destroy” and “damage.” The use of these terms becomes 
central, especially in the light of how Anglicans are accustomed to 
see the divisions existing within the Church; “they do not believe 
that they alone are the one true Church, but they believe that they 
belong to it.” 18 On the other hand, the Orthodox “. . .believe that 
the Orthodox Church is the one true Church of Christ, which as his 
body is not and cannot be divided.” 19 But at the same time they see 
the Anglicans “as brothers and sisters who are seeking together with 
them the union of all Christians in the one Church.” 20 And this dif¬ 
ference is reconciled in the evaluation section of the epilogue: “But 
while we agree in our fundamental understanding of the Church that 
it is the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic.” 21 

Another important point can be found in the different accounts 
given of the sinfulness and division observed in the life of Christian 
communities. Orthodox say that the human members of the Church 
on earth are sinful and do not believe that sinfulness should be 
ascribed to the Church as the body of Christ, indwelt by the Holy 

16 Ibid. 

17 Dublin, p. 11, para. 9. 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

^id. 

21 Ibid., 44, para. 96 (a). 
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Spirit. 22 Anglicans follow St Augustine’s doctrine in holding that 
41 ‘immaculate” is a proper epithet of the Church triumphant and of 
the Church as the body of Christ, but not of the empirical society 
of believers: “The Church,” affirm the Anglicans, “under Christ is 
the community where God’s grace is at work, healing and transform¬ 
ing sinful men and women; and because grace in the church is 
mediated through those who are themselves undergoing such transfor¬ 
mation, the struggle between the grace and sin is to be seen as 
characteristic of, rather than accidental to, the Church on earth.” 23 

The ecclesiological concept of the Church as the household or 
family of God presupposes that believers accept love (agape) or 
“philanthropia” as a common denominator, freely flowing, expec¬ 
ting nothing in return. It is this type of unmerited philanthropy that 
made Christianity very attractive among the less fortunate members 
of the Roman Empire’s society. It transformed an anthropocentric 
and limited humanism into a theocentric and ecumenical philanthropy. 

Recognizing its own reality in the light of divine Revelation, the 
Church very early saw itself above all as that area of Christian humani¬ 
ty within which the Spirit of Christ (cf. Eph 2.8) is recreating the 
communion—koinonia—of humanity with God himself and therefore 
welding into one communion of all peoples, races, cultures, social 
classes and differences between the sexes. 24 The vision which 
dominates the Epistle to the Ephesians—undoubtedly the first Chris¬ 
tian document to be open to all dimensions of the “catholicity” of 
salvation—is not merely an afterthought to this wakening of the 
Church to its own true nature (cf. Eph 2.15-22). On the contrary, it 
expresses what is its essence: that the unity of the Church “is in¬ 
separable from the divine purpose of reuniting humanity—in the bless¬ 
ings of the messianic age—a reunification which is already taking 
shape in the Church.” 25 It is easy to see why the Early Church 
Fathers regarded the eucharistic synaxis—in which men and women 
of every class, culture and race were henceforth one in the Body of 
Christ—as both the supreme embodiment of the nature of the Church 
and the supreme statement of God’s design for humanity. 

^Ibid., pp. 4445, para. 96. 

^Ibid., para. 99 (d). 

24 Cf. J.M.R. Tillard, Koinonia-Sacrament , in: One in Christ , 2 (1966) 107. 

*Cf. J.M.R. Tillard, Two Programmes—A Single Task, in: Faith and Renewal, 
Faith and Order Paper No. 131 (Geneva, 1986), pp. 100-10. 
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In the Roman Catholic-Orthodox dialogue, this concept of the 
Church as communion-koinonia 26 was taken up from the beginning, 
strongly emphasized and further developed in the Munich statement 
(1982)—as well as in the following statements—which refers to Saint 
Ignatios of Antioch’s affirmation: 4 'where Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church.” 27 This also implies that "catholicity or wholeness 
is a property of each local church.” 

However, Roman Catholics and Orthodox, wanting to avoid the 
danger of mere Congregationalism, sometimes associate “eucharistic ec- 
clesiology” with a concept of a koinonia-communion between the local 
churches as they have indicated in the Munich Statement "the one and 
unique Church finds its identity in the koinonia of the churches.” 28 

Clearly, at this point, difficulties and potential disagreement might 
emerge as the discussion proceeds. What are the forms and condi¬ 
tions of the koinonia? Is it an eucharistic reality and/experience? If 
so, asks Fr. Meyendorff, it would also need an eucharistidy responsi¬ 
ble ministry. And would that be a conciliar institution or a ministry 
realized in the function (or person) of a universal primate? 29 

The concept of koinonia-communion implies a relationship be¬ 
tween local churches that, according to Roman Catholics and Or¬ 
thodox, "is constitutive of the Church .. . institutions make it visi¬ 
ble and, so to speak, ‘historize’ it.” What is implied here—so it 
seems—is that the mystery of the Church, while always remaining 
a mystery, manifests itself in history through institutions that, like 
all realities of history, are changing. 30 

The basic thesis of a pneumatological Christocentrism is the star¬ 
ting point of overcoming the recent theological neo-scholasticism whlie 
looking for exact exclusive statements in the form of definitions. The 
balance of the incarnate Word of God and the eucharistic mystical 
experience within the one body, the Ekklesia of God, is the focus 
of the theology of the Church in a dynamic perspective. The title 
of the Munich Statement itself reveals this truth: "The mystery of 
the Church and the Eucharist in the light of the mystery of the Holy 

26 See the excellent study on the meaning “ Communio-koinonia’ * in different tradi¬ 
tions, ed. by the Institute for Ecumenical Research, Stransbourg, 1990. 

*Cf. St Ignatios, To the Smymeans 8. 

^Munich, Section 2, p. Ill, para. 2. 

^Cf. Meyendorff, “A Comment,” p. 296. 

30 Munich, Section 2, p. Ill, para. 2. 
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Trinity.” The Pentecostal event is the fulness of the paschal mystery 
and inaugurates the eschaton of time and history. Through the Spirit 
the work of Christ continues in history and Church, but ultimately 
it points beyond history to the full realization of Cod’s design for 
his creation. “The Church itself in which God’s grace is at work is 
the sacrament par excellence, the anticipated manifestation of the 
final realities, the foretaste of Cod’s kingdom, of the glory of the God 
and Father, of the eschaton in history,” as the Valamo Statement 
affirms. 31 

This eschatological perspective challenges Anglican, Orthodox, 
and Roman Catholic as well as Old Catholic and Oriental Orthodox 
partners—in common mind—to express the understanding of 
apostolicity, which does not only refer to what has been received from 
the past; it also points to what is awaited at the last day. The Apostles 
are not only the authoritative witnesses to Christ’s coming in history; 
they also are companions of the eschatological Christ enthroned for 
judgment (cf. Mt 19.28). 32 In this perspective “apostolic succession” 
means more than a mere historical transmission of power from Christ 
through the Apostles to bishops in the Church. Ecclesial ministry is 
apostolic not only “because it is carried out in continuity and in fidelity 
to what was given by Christ and handed on history by the 
Apostles,” 33 but also “because the eucharistic assembly at which the 
minister presides is an anticipation of the final community with 
Christ.” 34 

31 Fifth Roman Catholic-Orthodox Joint Commission, Agreed Statement on The 
Sacrament of Order in the Sacramental Structure of the Church, With Particular 
Reference to Apostolic Succession for the Sanctification and Unity of the People 
of God (Valamo, Finland, 19-27 June 1987) (from now on Valamo), Section 2, see 
English text in: 75, 68 (1988), p. 175, para. 22; see also text in Greek/French in: 
Episkepsisy 404 (1988) 9-18. 

“cf. Ibid., Section 2, p. 175, para. 19 (English text); cf. also Old Catholic-Orthodox 
in: Growth in Agreement, Section 3/1, pp. 403-04, para. para. 17: “ ... The apostolic 
doctrine preserved by the Church is the inner aspect of its apostolicity. Its other 
element is the unbroken series and succession of pastors and teachers of the Church, 
starting from the Apostles, which is the outward mark and also the pledge of the 
truth of the Church. . cf. Dublin, pp. 13-14, para. 17: “ . . . The apostolicity 
is manifested in a particular through the succession of bishops. This succession is 
a sign of the unbroken continuity of apostolic tradition and life”; cf. Second Orthodox- 
Oriental Orthodox Joint Commission, Second Agreed Statement and Recommenda¬ 
tions to the Churches (Chamblsy, Switzerland, 23-28 September 1990), p. 5. para. 
9 (mimeographed, not yet published). 

33 Valamo , Section 2, p. 175, para. 14. 

“Ibid. 
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It is precisely in the eucharist that history and eschatology meet, 
that the work of Christ and the Spirit are actualized, that the “Church 
manifests its fulness,” 35 that “the role of the bishop and of the 
priest appears in its full light,” 36 and “finds its accomplishment.” 37 
Coherence and common agreement exist therefore with the above 
partners in this issue when they strongly emphasize the centrality 
and importance of the eucharist for the life of the Church in all its 
aspects. Here especially we see the convergence of modem Orthodox 
and Roman Catholic thought. Whether we begin with Orthodox 
“Eucharistic Ecclesiology” or with Second Vatican’s Lumen Gen¬ 
tium, the conclusion is the same: The eucharist makes the Church 
what “it is called to be” 38 : it is both source and criterion for all 
aspects of the Church’s life, including its ministry. 

Perhaps the most striking issue developed in all dialogues, and 
its antecedents, concerns “the close link between the work of Christ 
and that of the Holy Spirit.” 39 Again and again it is cautioned 
against “seeing the economy of Christ in isolation from the 
Spirit.” 40 With remarkable consistency most of the statements have 
taken a pheumatological conditioned Christology as their depar¬ 
ture. 41 The Spirit “which eternally proceeds from the Father and 
reposes on the Son prepared the Christ event and achieved it,” 42 
from the incarnation and baptism through the sacrifice of Calvary 
and glorification. 

From this Christology springs a pheumatologically conditioned 
ecclesiology, for the same Spirit which anointed into Christ’s Body, 
and the same Spirit which empowered the ministry of Christ ensures 

^Ibid. Section 3, p. 176, para. 34. 

^Ibid. 

37 Ibid. p. 177, para. 41. 

^Munich, section 1, p. 108, para. 4 (b). 

39 Valamo, “Introduction,” p. 174, para. 2. 

^Ibid. para. 3. 

41 Cf. J. Erickson, The International Orthodox-Roman Catholic Commission’s 
Statement on Ordination (Valamo, Ecumenical Trends , 18/4 (1989)) 49. 

42 Valamo, Section 4, p. 177, para. 44; c£ also Anglican-Orthodox Dialogue, The 
Moscow Agreed Statement from now on Moscow), ed. K. Ware & c. Davey (London, 
1977), Section 6, “The Filioque Clause,” p. 87, para. 19; Growth in Agreement, 
Section 1/3 “The Holy Trinity,” p. 394, para. 14/3; Orthodox-Oriental Orthodox 
Joint Commission, First Agreed Statement on Christology (Anba Bishoi Monastery, 
Egypt, 20-24 June 1989), see English text, ed. T. Fitzgerald, in: Ecumenical Trends 
19/3 (1990), p. 47; see also text in Greek/French, in: Episkepsis , 422 (1989), pp. 7-8. 
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that his unique ministry “remains in action in history" within the 
Church. 43 In a characteristic formulation Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics affirm that the newness of the Church’s ministry consists 
in that “Christ, servant of Cod for humanity, is present through the 
Spirit in the Church, his body, from which he cannot be separated. 
For he himself is the first-born among many brothers." 44 Here, as 
elsewhere, the statement offers a healthy corrective to that one-sided 
“Christomonism" of which Western Christianity so often—and 
perhaps rightly so—has been accused. Too often we think of Christ 
as an isolated individual apart from the humankind which he has 
come to save. We lose sight of the whole Christ, “caput et corpus," 
to use the phrase of Saint Augustine. We make a disjunction between 
Christ and his Church, and as a consequence we tend to make the 
Church into an autonomous self-sufficient institution. Here a 
pneumatological corrective is essential for the Church in what it is 
because the same Spirit which anointed Christ anoints it. 

The Church, as a sacramental organism, is a body continually be¬ 
ing formed and built up, not simply as institution “established" or 
“founded" long ago by Christ and then left to its own devices. So 
its ministry also is not simply a vocation to holiness, a life lived ac¬ 
cording to the Gospel. 45 It is by necessity charismatic, for without 
the manifold gifts of the Holy Spirit 46 —and without that personal 
experience of God which is possible only in the Holy Spirit—the 
Church with its official ministry would not just become “institution": 
it would cease to be the Church. As the Munich Statement points 
out, the Church—and its ministry—“is continually in a state of 
epiclesis." 47 Therefore, the Eucharist and the Church are the body 
of the crucified and risen Christ and become the locus of the energies 
of the Holy Spirit. 

This understanding prevents us to see in the economy Christ in 
isolation from the Spirit. The actual presence of Christ in his Church 
“is also of an eschatological nature, since the Spirit constitutes the 

**Valamo, Section 4, p. 177, para. 44. 

^Ibid. Section l,p. 174, para. 9. 

^Cf. ibid., Section 1, para. 8 and Section 3, p. 177, paras 39-40. 

^Fourth Roman Catholic-Orthodox Joint Commission, Agreed Statement on Faith, 
Sacraments, and the Unity of the Church Bari, Italy, 9-16 June 1987, from now on 
Bari), see English text in : Information Service 64 (1987), Section 3 , p. 84, para. 
15; see also text in Greek/French in: Episkepsis , 390 (1987) 5-15. 

47 Munich, Section 1, p. 108, para. 5 (c). 
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earnest of the perfect realization of God’s design for the world.” 48 
Orthodox and Roman Catholics affirm that “.. .in this perspective 
the Church appears as the community of the New Covenant which 
Christ through the Holy Spirit gathers about himself and builds up 
as his body. Through the Church, Christ is present in history; through 
it he achieves the salvation of the world. 49 Both sides avoid a mere¬ 
ly local limitation to the Eucharist; so they add: 4 'the koinonia is 
eschatological.” 50 And therefore, everything begins in the Eucharist 
through conversion and reconciliation, with an ultimate presupposi¬ 
tion which is always “repentance” and confession.” 51 It is also this 
koinonia, as the central event within the Church, which is also and 
on the same basis “kerygmatic,” 52 proclaming the event of the 
mystery of God to the assemblies, to the whole world, to the whole 
community and the whole creation, and “the response of faith is given 
by all.” 53 Thus the eucharist is “inseparably sacrament and word 
since in it the incarnate Word sanctifies in the Spirit”; 54 and that 
is why the whole of the liturgy and not only the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, constitutes the proclamation of the Word under the form 
of doxology and prayer. The Word proclaimed “is made flesh and 
becomes sacramental.” 55 

Old Catholics and Orthodox, who have in principle concluded their 
theological dialogue and came to an agreement on doctrinal issues, 
present the concept of the “local church” as “a fellowship of believers 
united around the bishop and the priests and as the Body of Christ, 
each local church is the manifestation of the whole Christ in one par¬ 
ticular place. It represents the sacramental reality of the whole Church 
in its own locality. . . each local church, on the contrary, has that 
life in its fulness.” 56 

Thus, for all the differences in custom and usage, the life of the 
local church is in essence one and the same: “There is one Body and 


^Valamoy Introduction, p. 174, para. 3-4; cf. also Section 4 p. 177, para. 44. 
^Ibid., para. 4. 

50 Munich , Section 2, p. 109, para. 2. 

5, Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 

“ibid.; cf. also Dublin, pp. 32-34, paras 53-65. 

“Old Catholic-Orthodox, Agreed Statement on Ecclesitdogy, Section 3/3, p. 405, 
paras 23, 24. 
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one Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all..." (Eph 4.4-6). There are not many bodies, but the One Body 
of Christ, undivided and whole, in each place. This unity of life in 
the local churches reflects the unity of the Holy Trinity itself. “Since 
the Church in this present time still awaits deliverance from all evil 
and must therefore pray God so to deliver it, to make it ^perfect in 
his love and bring it together from the ends of the earth into his 
kingdom 9957 the local churches must devotedly maintain the essen¬ 
tial unity given to them, and constantly “struggle against the forces 
of sin and division. 9958 

However, this eucharistic communion as actual union with Christ 
for the divided world becomes a foundation stone and a springboard 
of social interest and welfare preparing for an eternal fellowship (Mt 
26.26-29; Jn 6.32-59; 1 Cor 11.20-34). This understanding of the Church 
was expressed centuries ago by St John of Damascus who wrote on 
Holy Communion as a union because through the Church we share 
Christ’s flesh and his divinity. 99 “Yes," he wrote, “we have commu¬ 
nion and we are united with one another through the Church. For 
since we partake of one bread, we all become one body of Christ and 
one blood and members of one of another, being one body with 
Christ." 59 

At this point, rather than say one is and one is not , the true Church 
of Christ, Orthodox and Roman Catholics begin with the declaration 
that both can accept: “The Body of Christ is one. There exists only 
one Church of God." 60 But they continue to affirm with an asser¬ 
tion, which again could be accepted by both, about the local church: 
“Each Eucharistic assembly is truly the holy church of God, the body 
of Christ, in communion with the first community of the disciples 
and with all who throughout the world celebrate and have celebrated 
the memorial of the Lord." 61 

Meanwhile there seems to be a cloudiness about what eucharistic 
communion means when Anglican and Orthodox go on to affirm that 
the Eucharist is the visible expression of the catholicity of the Church, 

57 Ibid. para. 24; cf. Didache 10.5.9,4 

^Ibid. para. 24. 

^Saint John Damascus, exposition of the Orthodox Faith PG 94.1153A; see also 
Saint John Chrysostom, Homily 46, in PG 260. 

60 Munich , Section 3, 111, para. 1. 

61 Ibid. 
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as evidenced in the following: “The catholicity of particular local 
churches, each of which, being in eucharistic communion with all 
the other local churches, manifests in its own place and time the one 
catholic Church. These local churches, in faithful response to their 
own particular missionary situation, have developed a wide diversity 
in their life. As long as their witness to the one faith remains unim¬ 
paired, such diversity is to be seen not as a deficiency or cause for 
division, but as a mark of the faithfulness of the one Spirit who 
distributes to each according to his will (1 Cor 12.11).” 62 How, 
specifically, does each church determine whether the witness of the 
one faith is unimpaired? Does each church assume that this witness 
is unimpaired in itself, but is impaired in the other church? 63 

In relation to the eucharistic celebration, Roman Catholics and 
Orthodox agreed that “the entire assembly, each according to his 
or her status, is ‘liturge’ of the koinonia, and is so only through the 
Spirit.” 64 “. . .there are varieties of ministries, but the same Lord 
(. . .). To each is given the manifestation of the Spirit for the com¬ 
mon good” (1 Cor 12.5,T). 65 The koinonia culminates in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Eucharist in which Christian initiation is completed, 
through which all become one body of Christ. . . .In fact, bearing 
the variety of gifts of the Spirit, the local Church has at its centre 
the bishop, whose communion realizes the unity of all and expresses 
the fulness of the Church . .. “This unity of the local church (in an 
eucharistic perspective) is inseparable from the universal communion 
of the churches. . . .”). 66 

Using eucharistic imagery therefore to validate the use of 
eucharistic ecclesiology as a principle to be employed in the dialogues 
on the way to church union, we may see this confirmed also in par¬ 
ticular in the Moscow Statement when Anglicans and Orthodox agree 
that “the eucharistic teaching and practice of the churches, mutual¬ 
ly confessed, constitutes an essential factor for the understanding 
which can lead to reunion between Orthodox and Anglican chur¬ 
ches.” 67 This essential requirement is based upon the understanding 

62 Dublin , p. 12, para. 12 (c). 

«Cf. P. Baktis, “The Dublin Statement: Investigations and Analysis,” One in 
Christ , 2 (1989) 171-72. 

64 Valamo , Section 3, p. 175, para. 24; cf. also Munich, Section 2, p. 109, para. 2. 

65 Valamo, Section 3, p. 175, para. 24. 

^Ibid., para. 26. 

67 Moscow, p. 88, para. 22. 
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that “in each local eucharistic celebration the visible unity and 
catholicity of the Church is fully manifested”; 68 and it also allows 
for other aspects of churches 9 theologies to add in the process of union, 
but eucharistic theology is placed as the most essential factor. In the 
light of this they affirm mutually that “the eucharistic understand¬ 
ing of the Church affirms primarily the presence of Jesus Christ in 
the Church, which is his body, and in the Eucharist. Through the 
action of the Holy Spirit, all faithful communicants share in the one 
body of Christ and become one body with him.” 69 Thus the 
Eucharist actualizes the Church. The Christian community has a basic 
sacramental character. The Church can be described as a “synaxis” 
of an “ekklesia” which is—in its essence—a worshipping and 
eucharistic community. The Church, celebrating “the Eucharistic 
becomes fully itself, that is koinonia, fellowship-communion.” The 
Church celebrates the Eucharist as the central act of its existence, 
in which the ecclesial community, as a living reality confessing its 
faith, receives its realization. Thus the eucharistic action of the Church 
is “the Passover from the old to the new; it is the action of the Holy 
Spirit.” When it is articulated, “the Epiclesis voices the work of the 
Spirit with the Father in the consecration of the elements as the body 
and the blood of Christ.” 70 

However, this thesis brings disagreement concerning the issue of 
communion and intercommunion, particularly with the Anglicans. The 
Dublin Statement openly affirms that “it is clear that there has been 
a considerable development in ecumenical and inter-church relations 
in recent years which has resulted in the Anglicans sharing the 
Eucharist with members of other churches on special ecumenical oc¬ 
casions, in times of special need, or on a more regular basis.” 71 The 
Anglican tradition “accepts as legitimate, in certain situations, the 
use of intercommunion as a means towards the attainment of full 
organic unity.” On the other hand, the Orthodox disagree and com¬ 
pletely reject the notion of intercommunion because “there can be 
communion only between local churches that have a unity of faith , 
ministry and sacraments.’ m 

68 Dublin , p. 47, para. 109 (b). 

69 Moscow, p. 88, paras, 22-23; cf. also Dublin , ibid. 

70 Moscow, pp. 88-89, paras. 24, 26, 27. 

71 Dublin, p. 14, para. 18 (a). 

72 Ibid., p. 15, para. 20 (b). 
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In fact, this results in that for the Orthodox, “communion” 
involves a mystical and sanctifying unity created by the body and 
blood of Christ, which makes them “one body and one blood (sessomoi 
and synemoi) with Christ” 73 and therefore they can have “no dif¬ 
ferences of faith.” 74 This eucharistic “uneasiness” with the 
Anglicans challenges the Orthodox and Roman Catholics, by repeating 
the Dublin declaration, to affirm that “because of this reciprocal 
recognition that the faith handed down in each local church is one 
and at the same time (as are the priesthood and the sacrament) that 
they recognize each other as genuine churches of God and that each 
of the faithful is welcomed by the churches as a brother or a sister 
in the faith.” 75 Therefore, this “communion in the sacraments ex¬ 
presses the identity and unicity of the true faith which the churches 
share”; 76 and Old Catholics will affirm that “where communion is 
violated, the Lord’s Supper can no longer be celebrated together. 
Restoration of eucharistic communion, while division in faith con¬ 
tinues is a contradiction in terms since the churches live in separa¬ 
tion from one another. . . eucharistic communion—so they 
conclude—is a manifestation of communion of faith in one 
Church.” 77 

Summarizing 

The inheritance from the past expressed in beliefs, practices, 
values, and even forms is not an ossified and static relic but a vigorous 
force augmented and strengthened by the contributions of succeeding 
generations of the people of God through the centuries. Churches 
and confessions, in their multilateral and bilateral conversations, to¬ 
day need this kind of listening theologically to each other’s doctrines 
in order to find the common roots of the Christian Tradition stated 
by Jesus Christ himself. Theology should not be considered as 
monolythic. There is also a renewed interest in the bilateral dialogues 
to identify what churches consider authentic theology—a theology 
which understands the content of divine revelation and through faith 

^Ibid. 

74 Ibid. 

15 Bari Section 5, p. 85, para. 21. 

76 Ibid., para. 23. 

^Old Catholic-Orthodox Dialogue, Agreed Statement on the Sacraments (Kavala, 
Greece, 12-19 October 1987), see English text in The Journal of the Moscow Patriar¬ 
chate, 8 (1988) 74; see also text in Greek/French in: Episkepsis , 394 (1988) 6. 
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leads to a communion with God and fellow human beings. This revela¬ 
tion consists of trinitarian theology, Christology and eschatology ac¬ 
cording to God’s plan for the salvation of the world. There is also 
a movement among churches and confessions today towards a biblical 
theology in the light of patristic exegesis, and the experience of the 
local church—the Christian community in history. 

The emphasis on the centrality of the eucharist in the Church 
is hardly unique to Orthodox and Roman Catholic conversations. It 
is a recurrent theme in many of the recent bilateral and multilateral 
dialogues. Yet on the basis of their shared understanding of the 
eucharist and its implications for church life, Orthodox and Roman 
Catholics are able to make certain affirmations with which other Chris¬ 
tians might have difficulties. Nothing reveals the advanced degree 
of agreement which already exists between the two theologies which 
brings the two churches closer. Rather, there has been the slow, pa¬ 
tient working out of a principle enunciated even before the dialogue 
began: Start with what Orthodox and Roman Catholics have in 
common—above all, the sacraments and only from within this broader 
context go to points on which there is disagreement. Of course, there 
have been many sudden changes of direction, even if some new and 
painful issues (uniatism, proselytism) have emerged which need to 
be clarified further. 78 

However, without any doubt, the boundaries of bilateral dialogues 
are today becoming broad enough in order to allow a certain freedom 
of movement as well as full expression. Nevertheless, all theological 
conversations have a common task and goal, namely to seek unity 
among churches in the light of true Christian faith and life. Main¬ 
taining a balance between historical facts of the early times and of 
contemporary situations in which churches live and which they ex¬ 
perience is absolutely essential and should be kept in the theologians’ 
mind who sometimes are sceptical of reductionism and relativism and 
they insist on loyalty to the experience of the Church in history, 
theology and tradition. 

Loyalty to tradition of the Church is not static, but rather dynamic 
in the sense that it permits dialogue and renewal. The theology of 
truth is committed to preserve the theology of undivided Christianity 


^Sixth Roman Catholic-Orthodox Joint Commission, Declaration on Uniatism and 
Proselytism (Freising, FRG, 6-15 June 1990), see English text in: Information Ser¬ 
vice, 73 (1990X 52-53; see also text in Greek/French in Episkepsis , 443 (1990) 11-13. 
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and indeed its identity, but also to share its convictions and percep¬ 
tions within different traditions and religious beliefs. 

Where does this dialogical-theological exercise on union negotia¬ 
tions lead from here? How do theologians from different traditions 
and confessions perceive the future of these bilateral conversations 
and the goal that should be achieved? Some see them as a vibrant 
and appealing call to unity; others have expressed high hopes not 
only for their future, but also because they interrelate this concern 
with the future of Christianity. Still others fearfully complain that 
the bilateral dialogues are facing today a chaotic situation emphasized 
by an individualism and fragmentation; finally others also admire 
the fact that a lot of hostilities and difficulties of the past have already 
been overcome, and considerable common agreements have been for¬ 
mulated on convergent issues. 

The more the churches come closer theologically, being in dialogue 
and agreeing in joint statements, the more they feel the “sacred zeal” 
to sometimes protect their particularities in defense of Christian faith. 
Do they really want visible and organic church unity? Are they ready 
to make sacrifices towards that end? The road to unity is costly and 
painful. If it is grasped and enacted as a process of change and 
renewal, resulting from their listening in common to the prophetic 
Word of God, and requesting the repentance-answer, a common con¬ 
fession of the one true church of Christ and a conversion of hearts 
and minds is needed in the light of the contemporary secularized 
world. 

Finally the impression, arising from the different dialogues and 
when viewed emphatically and analyzed together, is that the 
ecumenical movement, both East and West, is “on the move” and 
not static. It is much easier to understand the different nature and 
goal of each dialogue, the continuous repetition which are unavoidable 
within the statements, the various styles and languages, the emphasis 
on the biblical references or not, their relevance to contemporary 
theology or not. There can be little doubt about the value and 
achievements that have been obtained. As a consequence, some 
schemes may have collapsed in their search for the necessary agree¬ 
ment in faith to carry unity schemes, but nevertheless encouraging 
strides are being made. An appropriate stage has now been reached 
of the goal towards which churches are moving. Doctrinal agreements 
are not an end in themselves, but sought in order to move the chur¬ 
ches into a closer relationship in faith, life and practice. 
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Therefore, the six dialogues undertaken by the Orthodox Church 
are continuing with their engagement in order to reach “the day of 
the Lord,” 79 the “full eucharistic communion'’ in simplicity, sinceri¬ 
ty, in oneness of mind (cf. Acts 2.46) and in common faith and 
reconciliation. 

The patient and serious approach to theological dialogue ex¬ 
emplified in the work of the joint commissions offers hope for the 
eventual restoration of such a communion between churches. While 
such dialogues will not in themselves bring about the full and perfect 
unity of the churches, any unity is hard to imagine without God's 
will and that of human beings, too. 
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The Women Martyrs of Nikodemos Hagiorites’ 
Neon Martyrologion 


EFTHALIA MAKRIS WALSH 


THE ORTHODOX CHRISTIAN FEMALE MARTYRS OF NIKODEMOS THE 
Hagiorites’ Neo Martyrologion 1 provide models for a defense of the 
Orthodox Christian faith and project an image of Islam and a stance 
toward Islam to the Christian faithful. The martyr’s acts could be 
used to encourage resistance during a period when social, economic, 
and political pressures clearly were exerted to support submission 
to Islam. 

The acts provide excellent documentation of the part played by 
poor and uneducated village women in resisting Islamic conversion 
attempts during the eigtheenth century. The texts express the con¬ 
cept of conversion associated with assuming the Islamic faith as “Na 
Tourkisi” (become Turkish). The aim of this paper is to understand 
more about these female neomartyrs, their acts and miracles, the situa¬ 
tion that stimulated the martyrdoms, and the audience for which these 
materials were intended. 

The analysis will be concerned with women and the lives of the 
women neomartyrs and will compare Byzantine and post-Byzantine 
literary documents to reveal certain aspects of the mental world of 
the later period. The vehicle for this rhetoric was a persisting Byzan¬ 
tine cultural form, the martyr act The female martyr literature of 
the martyrologion adheres to the ethos, models, and literary form 
to the Byzantines, but the neomartyr acts now emphasize the problems 

^ikodemou tou Agioreitou, Neon Martyrologion , ed. by P. B. Paschos (Athens, 
1961), p. 4. Hereafter referred to as NM. The translations in this paper are mine. 
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and traditions of a period, and the large amount of it that is available 
makes it a fertile subject for study. This Orthodox literature also 
reflects awareness and knowledge of Islamic social structures, judicial 
procedures, governmental jurisdictions and ranks, and theology. 

The topic is of special interest today since most literature of the 
past does not offer much insight into the activities of ordinary women. 
That the difficult task of defending the faith was undertaken by both 
men and women is amply documented in the Neon Martyrologion. 2 
This paper, however, will focus on the women neomartyrs and 
demonstrate the importance of poor, uneducated village women in 
the preservation of the faith after the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
Not only familial, marital, and erotic themes, but the noteworthy 
presence of other women characters and female situations strongly 
support the notion that the Lives of the female neomartyrs were 
prepared for an audience of simple women. 

The writer and compiler of the martyrologion, Nikodemos, 
1749-1809, an Athonite monastic, played an important role in dis¬ 
seminating the idea of resistance and martyrdom. 3 Nikodemos not 
only urged his audience to resist pressures to convert and remain Chris¬ 
tians to death (NM, 17), but he also exhorted crypto-Christians and those 
who had either voluntarily or under force apostatized to Islam to return 
again to the faith and to seek martyrdom (NM, 18). 4 The volume 

2 Demetrios Constantelos, “The ‘Neomatyrs* as Evidence for Methods and Motives 
Leading to Conversion and Martyrdom in the Ottoman Empire, 91 The Greek Or¬ 
thodox Theological Review, 24 (1978) 232. 

3 Peter A. Chamberas, trans., George S. Bebis, introduction, Nicodemos of the Holy 
Mountain: A Handbook of Spiritual Counsel (New York, 1989), p. 1. The introduc¬ 
tion provides an excellent survey of Nikodemos and his work and a good bibliography. 
See also Constantine Cavarnos, St. Nicodemos, the Hagiorite, Modern Orthodox 
Saints Series, voL 3 (Belmont, 1974k George Bebis, “St. Nicodemos, 99 Post-Byzantine 
Ecclesiastical Personalities Nomikos M. Vaporis, ed. (Brookline, 1978); Theokletos 
Dionysiates, ~Aytoq Nixodrjpoe 6 AytogHrrjg' 'O (fax; xai td ~Egya too, ed. by 
Papademetriou (Athens: 1959); Nikodemos Paulopoulos, Td fyya toe !Aylov 
NixoSrjpov, 150th Anniversary of the Greek Independence Series (Athens, 1976); 
Nomikos M. Vaporis, “The Price of Faith: Some Reflections of Nikodemos Hagio- 
rites and His Struggle against Islam," The Greek Orthodox Theological Review, 
24 (1978) 185-215; Nikolaos Gr. Zacharopoulos, “ r O "Aytos NixdSrjpoq dx; bA&axaXoc 
rfjq nvevpauxfjq foMfc," BeoXoytxdv Eupndatov, Xapiotfjpiov tlq x6v IIocvayicoTTiv K. 
Xpfjotou (Tbessalonike, 1967), 465-86; and unsigned articles on “*0 "Ayvoq Nixd&rgioc 
6 'A-ftopefafK xai 6 avyypvw; 'EXXtjvix&c Sia^amap^" Orthodoxos Typos 24, n. 614 
(July 6, 1984k and 24, n. 615 (July 13, 1984). 

4 The course of action Nikodemos counselled was: a) “Go to a spiritual leader... 
and confess the denial that you have made, and your other sins, and reveal to him 
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published in 1796 is now one of the standard sources on the neomar¬ 
tyrs and reflects Nikodemos 9 ideas and concerns, and those of the 
Athonite community in the eighteenth century, 5 Wherever the 
neomartyrs may have originated, many of their activities, the events 
in their lives, and miracles after their deaths occurred in Constan¬ 
tinople, Chios, Thessalonike, and Greece, or villages in Western Asia 
Minor or islands off its coast—the Athonite sphere of influence. 6 
Many monastic communities, among them Mt Athos, remained bas¬ 
tions of Orthodoxy throughout Ottoman rule. 7 

The term neomartyrs was used by Nikodemos, himself, to iden¬ 
tify these important post-Byzantine saints. Nikodemos who was in- 
trumental in the hesychastic revival of that period also published the 
PhUokalia 6 and was a proponent of Gregory Palamas and the prayer 
of the heart While Nikodemos does not refer to hesychasm by name 
in the acts of the female neomartyrs, he does portray several of them 
in that context, as will be shown below. 

His treatment of the female neomartyrs in his martyrologion, 
however, marks a major departure from high Byzantine hagiographic 
tradition. Almost invariably, as will be shown, patristic and Byzan¬ 
tine martyrs were depicted as highborn, intelligent, and persuasive 
women, often actively involved in conversion of the pagan masses. 

It should be noted that Nikodemos valued the neomartyrs highly, 
considering them in no sense inferior or secondary to the early mar¬ 
tyrs, but as equal in merit and honor. They differed in one thing 
only—the more difficult theological task facing the neomartyrs, as 
Nikodemos explains in the martyrologion introduction. Combating 


your desire to become a martyr, then b) ask to receive a second holy Chrismation... 
c) withdraw to a quiet place and pray to God with fasting, sleeplessness, and healing 
tears.. . and ask that he light his divine love in your heart; d) receive the divine 
mystery (ie., holy Communion). . • and e) after all this, rise, and go to the place 
where you first denied Christ and there deny the faith (Islam) that you had received 
and confess again your faith in Christ and by this confession spill your blood, and 
die..(NM, 19). For an English translation of the introduction see Nomikos M. 
Vaporis, “Introduction to the Neon Martyrologion,’* The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review , 24, (1978) 202-15. 

s Chamberas, Nicodemos , p. 18. 

6 Constantelos, “Neomartyrs” p. 231. 

7 Cyril Mango, Byzantium: The Empire of New Rome (New York, 1980), p. 113. 

8 G.E.H. Palmer, Philip Sherrard, Kallistos Ware, tram, and eds. PhUokalia (3 vols, 
London, 1979, 1981, and 1984). 
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Muslims on the plane of theology posed problems because of the 
subtlety of Christian trinitarian conceptions of God as compared with 
the simpler Islamic conception of deity. The early martyrs “battled 
against polytheism, and idolatry, which was an obvious impiety, and 
in regard to which it was difficult to deceive a logical mind, but the 
neomartyrs have had to fight against the one-personed, prosopon , 
[one as compared with the three persons or hypostases of the Trinity] 
monotheism of another faith, which has a hidden impiety that deceives 
the the mind easily 19 (NM, 12). 

This paper will first subject the acts and akolouthies —service 
books, to a close reading to describe the reactions of the martyrs and 
their families to pressures for Islamic conversion and to show that 
*:he female neomartyr acts were intended for a female audience. 
Nikodemos 9 use of earlier Byzantine themes, such as hesychasm and 
the bride of Christ motif will be noted and commented on. Finally, 
the women neomartyrs will be compared and contrasted with those 
of the early church as presented in the tenth century menologion of 
Symeon Metaphrastes. 9 

Facilitating the task is the fact the Neon Martyrologion includes 
only five women in its listing of ninety-three martyrs. They are Matrona 
of Volisos, Chios, who died in 1462 (NM, 143); Argyre of Proussa in 
1725 (NM, 114); Kyranna of Avyssoka, Thessalonike in 1751 (NM, 
133); Akylina from Zagklivere, Thessalonike in 1764 (NM, 186); and 
Chryse of Slatena, Moglenon Bulgaria in 1795 (NM, 258). The relative¬ 
ly small number of female martyr Lives is not unusual in the history 
of Christian martyr acts, although women martyrs were honored and 
highly revered from the earliest periods of Chistianity. 

Some Historiccd and Methodological Considerations 

Historical evidence does document the importance of poor simple 
people in the defence of faith after the fall of Byzantium. The wholesale 
exodus to the West of Christian monastics, aristocrats and other tradi¬ 
tional supporters of the Church left the perpetuation of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity in the hands of the poorest, least educated people. 10 

9 Symeon Metaphrastes, "Anavra, PG 114,115, and 116.1 have followed the more 
accurate listing of Metaphrastes* texts prepared by H. Delehaye, “Synopsis 
Metaphrastica,” Synaxaires byzantines, menologes, typica, ed. by F. Halkin (Lon¬ 
don, 1977), 267-92. 

10 Ioannis E. Anastasiou and Athanasios G. Geromichalos “ExtSCowpa ictpi t&v 
N eopaprupcov Mvrjprj 1821” ’Emrr^lq xrfc BeoXoytxrfq ExpXfjg xo8 IlayemoTryilov 
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Also contributing to the leadership vacuum was the Church whose 
fear of provoking the Turkish government kept it from officially an¬ 
nouncing a policy of opposition, according to Vacalopoulos. 11 

Vryonis 12 and others have written that although the Ottoman 
rulers avowedly supported a policy of toleration of other “religions 
of the Book,” they actually discouraged them. Recently that view has 
been challenged and some scholars maintain that the Ottoman rule 
was not so oppressive. However, evidence for the idea that there was 
greater Turkish interest in forced conversion in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century is the increased numbers of documented neomar¬ 
tyrs in that period. 13 The large number of mass conversions and 
martyrdoms that occurred then may be due “at least in part to the 
unfavourable conditions created in the Balkans by the Russo-Turkish 
wars ... when the danger of Creek disaffection became more serious 
as foreign propaganda. . . grew and Turkish policy was therefore 
more interested in conversion than it had been.” 14 

This paper will not address this dispute, focusing rather on the 
information that Nikodemos presents in the Neon Martyrologion . It 
should be emphasized that Nikodemos 9 work is not an attempt at 
an historical account, as we know it, but documentation through the 
genre of hagiography. Hagiography has as one of its aim the en¬ 
couragement of resistance to oppressors of the Christian faith. The 
concept of the martyr as a holocaust and a burnt offering, a thanks 
offering, who participates in Christ’s saving work — the continuing 
battle against demonic forces — was present in hagiographic literature 
from the earliest church period. Polycarp’s martyr act 15 which was 


SeoGaXov(xr}<;, (Thessalonike, 1971), p.9. 

n Apostoios £. Vacalopoulos, Origins of the Greek Nation: The Byzantine Period. 
1204-1461, trans. by Ian Moles, revised by the author (New Brunswick, 1971), 93-95. 

12 Speros Vryonis, Jr. The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor (Berkeley, 
1971), p. 356. 

13 Constantelos, “Neomartyrs,” p. 231. 

14 D. A. Zakynthinos, The Making of Modem Greece: From Byzantine to In¬ 
dependence , trans. with and introduction by K.R. Johnstone (Totowa, 1976), p. 21. 
See also Apostolos E. Vacalopoulos, ToxoQla xov 'EXXrpnopov! Tovgxoxgaxla 
1453-1669 (Thessalonike, 1964), pp. 45-53 and 202-08. 

ls The Martyrdom of Polycarp, ed. and trans. by Herbert Musurilk), The Acts of the 
Christian Martyrs (Oxford, 1972), p. 3. See also Frances M. Young, The Use of Sacrificial 
Ideas in Greek Christian Writers from the New Testament to John Chrysostom , Patristic 
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used as a model for many other martyrs describes him as bound “like 
a noble ram chosen for an oblation from a great flock, a holocaust 
prepared and made acceptable to God" (eis prosphoran, holokautoma). 
And the example of the noble Maccabean mother who watches the 
martyrdom of her seven sons, is also depicted by Saint John 
Chrysostom and other patristic and Byzantine writers in that con¬ 
text, 16 as are many other male and female martyrs. 

Using literary documents like saints 9 lives to expose the thinking 
and categories of the Byzantine era has been browned on by many 
positivist historians 17 who emphasized historicity as the legitimating 
criterion of authenticity and tended to discredit or minimize martyr 
acts because they were deemed to be too miraculous or fantastic. 
Miracles, embellishment, and exaggeration, however, were certainly 
not alien to the Byzantines nor to the people of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire. They are intrinsic to the genre of hagiography. 

Patlagean and other scholars working with Byzantine hagiographic 
texts have maintained that all saints 9 Lives and acts, however 
stereotypical and unhistorical they may appear, are authentic and 
potentially productive sources of historical information. 18 The saint's 
contest with the demonic forces is the underlying model in the saint's 


Monography Series, v. 5, (Philadelphia, 1979), 228. 

16 2 and 4 Macc., The Oxford Annotated Apocrypha, ed. by Bruce M. Metzger (New 
York). See also Saint John Chrysostom, Homilies on the Maccabees, PG 56. 

17 The genre of religious literature has had many critics, from those who doubted 
that the martyrdoms occured to those who viewed martyrdom as pathological or 
psychologically suspect, as Constantelos has pointed out; See Constantelos, Neomar¬ 
tyrs, p. 229. Discussions on whether the martyr acts were historically accurate or 
authentic or were stereotypical legends preoccupied scholars for much of this cen¬ 
tury and were often pursued with denominational bias and with motives other than 
that of understanding the purpose and context of the acts. In an attempt to rescue 
the martyr acts from their critics the Bollandist hagiologist Hippolyte Delehaye 
separated the real from the imagined martyrdoms, placing the acts in six categories 
in ascending ranks of authenticity and historic veracity—they ranged from those 
based on official records, or eyewitness accounts—to those that were romances or 
imaginary tales or deceptive forgeries. See H. Delehaye, The Legends of the Saints, 
trans. by Donald Attwater (New York, 1983), 89. However useful this approach might 
be for the collecting, preserving and dating of texts, it makes distinctions that the 
originators of the martyr acts and the cults that developed around the martyr pro¬ 
bably never intended. 

18 Evelyn Patlagean, “Ancient Byzantine Hagiography and Social History,” The 
Saints and Their Cults, ed. by Stephen Wilson, (Cambridge, 1983), p. 102. 
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life as Patlagean has theorized. 19 It is through combats with 
demonic forces that the ascetic, as a result of patience and 
perseverance, is invested with great power. With Matrona and some 
of Metaphrastes’ women, ultimate victory over the demonic forces 
is manifested in miracles. 

A Close Reading 

While not applied explicitly in the “close reading” that follows, 
Patlagean’s structuralist approach, which looks at the subconscious 
level “in the hope of understanding the mental categories of ancient 
Byzantine hagiography,” was influential. 20 

A careful reading of the Lives in Nikodemos will show that Matrona 
differs considerably from the other four women neomartyrs included 
in the martyrologion. Matrona is an ascetic and a monastic miracle 
worker with hesychastic overtones, while the four others all are lay 
women who go to their death as martyrs for refusing to deny their 
faith and convert to Islam. The characterization of representatives 
of both modes of sainthood as martyrs is an acknowledgment of the 
varied audience of women that the martyrologion is addressing— 
both lay women and monastics. The equating of asceticism with mar¬ 
tyrdom follows an early Church tradition as Nikodemos, himself, points 
out in the introduction to the martyrologion when he cites Saint John 
Chrysostom, who “identified as martyrs not only those who die a mar¬ 
tyr’s death, but those who show themselves by choice and desire” 
(NM, 14)—that is, those who choose to witness to their faith by liv¬ 
ing an ascetic life of martyrdom of the flesh. 

According to the Matrona account, she, like the great Anthony—to 
whom she refers—after years of ascetic contests and trials, and through 
her “apathia and her familiarity with God,” defeats the devil when 
she turns gold into charcoal. The gold was placed by the devil in the 
foundation excavation during the building of a new church to ensnare 
Matrona (NM, 145). Matrona, in a modification of a scriptural miracle, 
also dramatically casts out the demons from a sick woman’s breast 
(NM, 152). 

Although the Lives of the other four neomartyrs contain certain 
distinctive variations that are of interest, generally they are varia¬ 
tions on a single theme. The neomartyrs are virtuous, young, and 


19 Ibid. p. 106. 
^bid. p. 104. 
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beautiful village girls living with their Christian families. Kyranna, 
Akylina, and Chryse are virgins and Argyre newly married. Attempts 
are made by local Muslims to seduce and/or convert them. The ac¬ 
counts insinuate that the Muslims 9 intentions are dishonorable and 
demonic. The young women are all falsely charged, face judicial trials 
of all sorts, but refuse to deny their Christian faith and to ‘‘become 
Muslims. 99 They are imprisoned, interrogated, and tortured, and 
ultimately die receiving the crown of martyrdom. Demonic interven¬ 
tion, when it occurs, is in the actions of the Muslims. 

Another distinction between the two categories of women neomar¬ 
tyrs is immediately evident from the dates of their deaths. Matrona 
died some 250 or 300 years earlier than the others. The female patron 
saint of Chios, Matrona was widely revered in her lifetime when the 
island was still under Genoese control. 21 That she is from a different 
period raises the question of why Matrona is included in a collection 
of what are said to be martyrs of the Ottoman period. A partial answer 
lies in the many and detailed miracles of the eighteenth century that 
the martyrologion attributes to Matrona. What is equally evident is 
that Nikodemos considers Matrona an important variety of saint and 
he gives her special treatment in the martyrologion. She is the only 
woman martyr (and one of the few martyrs of either sex) to have a 
special akolouthia included. The texts include her Life, acts, and 
miracles, as well as the great vespers, orthros, and pertinent material 
for the Liturgy celebrating her feast day. The materials are distinc¬ 
tive also in that Nikodemos attributes them to a particular writer, 
Neilos of Chios, Metropolitan of Rhodes. Of the other female martyr 
acts, only Chryse’s mentions the source of information about her. 
Father Timothy, the head of Stavroniketa Monastery on the Holy 
Mountain, who was also Chryse’s spiritual father, told Nikodemos 
of her martyrdom (NM, 260). 

The four other women martyr accounts are presented in shorter 
literary formats than Matrona 9 s. Though spare, they are dramatic 
and gripping. Delehaye, writing on the neomartyrs, observed that their 
acts had the ring of sincerity and conviction. 22 Typical of the four 
women is the beautiful, pious virgin Chryse. She unwittingly and un¬ 
willingly attracted an “Hagarinos"—the Byzantine term used by 

21 Philip Argenti and H.J. Rose, The Folklore of Chios (Cambridge, 1949), 1, 129. 

^Hippolyte Delehaye, “Greek Neomartyrs,’* Melange d'hagiographie Greque et 
Latine , Subsidia Hagiographica, 42, (Bruxelles, 1966), 252. 
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Nikodemos for a Muslim—who vainly “attempted to seduce her, pro¬ 
mising marriage and offering other inducements, if she would ac¬ 
cept his religion.” Chryse, however, refused. And. . . “calling on 
the name of her Lord Jesus Christ to help her, she answered with 
great presence 4 I believe in my Christ, and I worship him and only 
him do I recognize as my bridegroom, who I shall never deny even 
though you may inflect thousands of tortures, and cut my body into 
a thousand pieces 9 ” (NM, 259). This did not stop the Turk and the 
trials continued until her death. 

The issue of intermarriage with Muslim men in villages with both 
Muslim and Christian populations presented problems for Christian 
families and the Church. Relationships involving Muslims and their 
marriage proposals are always suspect in the texts. Hostile references 
are made of the Ottoman’s lies and to their ulterior motives in deal¬ 
ing with the women. •.” he wanted to bring her (around) to his pur¬ 
pose” as Kyranna’s Life describes attempts of the village’s Muslim 
soumpasa (a second-ranking Ottoman official in charge of the 
village)—and then by the Janissaries—to convince her to become 
Muslim (NM, 133). 

The insecure legal position of Christians in these mixed villages 
is also indicated in the martyr acts. Argyre’s husband sends her from 
Prousa to Constantinople because he thinks she can get a fairer trial 
there (NM, 114). However, even in Constantinople laws are not car¬ 
ried out properly. An imprisoned Christian objects strenously that 
it was against Muslim law that the jail keeper was allowing the 
Janissaries to enter the prison and torture Kyranna, who had been 
kidnapped from her village near Thessalonike (NM, 135). 

The issue of continence or virginity, present in Matrona and in 
many of the early female martyr acts, is not raised in the lives of 
the four village martyrs. There is little direct comment on the 
desirability or undesirability of virginity or of marriage for a Chris¬ 
tian woman. The martyrs are sexually desirable, but they are pur¬ 
sued by the wrong men, men who insist that the martyrs deny their 
faith. Except for Matrona, neither marriage nor sexuality are taboo, 
but marriage or seduction by Muslim men is. In Matrona’s case mar¬ 
riage is clearly what her parents except of her. She has a dowry and 
her sisters are married, but she twice rejects parental pressure to 
marry. “She wanted to preserve her virginity and cleanliness so that 
she might become the good and blameless bride of the deathless 
bridegroom Christ” (NM, 144). For the other martyrs, however, the 
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choice is to die as the bride of Christ rather than marry or have sex* 
ual relations with Turks who want them to assume their faith and 
“become Muslim.” When a Turk promised to marry Chryse if she 
would adopt his religion, she cried out, “Only Christ do I recognize 
as my bridegroom, whom I never want to deny!” (NM, 259). So also 
said Kyranna while under torture: “I am a Christian and have the 
Lord my Jesus Christ, as my bridegroom to whom I offer as a dowry 
my virginity and... for his love I am ready to spill my blood.. .” 
(NM, 134). Akylina also refused to deny Christ: “The Turks began 
to seduce and to make promises of gifts if she would only deny her 
faith, but the bride of Christ, having in her heart love ( erota ) for Christ, 
her spiritual groom, would not think of it” (NM, 187). Even the mar¬ 
ried Argyre, . . endured all for the love and passion which she 
had for her bridegroom, Christ” (NM 114). 

The martyrs all identify themselves as brides of Christ. Here is 
clearly a continuing theme from the patriBtic and Byzantine period. 
The idea of the wise virgins who are ready and waiting for the ar¬ 
rival of the bridegroom, Christ, is central to much ascetic and monastic 
literature and theology. Many of the Church Fathers wrote of the 
soul as the bride in search of union with her bridegroom, Christ. 23 
Through this union the saints “... became great champions of faith; 
by a good confession at their time of witness, they were drenched 
with myrrh in their struggle on behalf of their religion.” 

Parents and sisters play a role in the accounts. However, only 
Akylina’s mother supports and encourages her daughter to die rather 
than deny her faith (NM, 186). Here is clearly articulated the desired 
maternal response. The mother stands in stark contrast to her hus¬ 
band, who “became a Muslim” to escape the death penalty after kill¬ 
ing an Ottoman neighbor during an argument According to the mar- 
tyrologion account she remained in the faith of Christ and “was not 
remiss in always teaching her daughter to stand firm in her faith in 
Christ and not to deny Jesus Christ” (NM, 186). Before Akylina’s 
trial for refusing to become a Muslim her mother implored her not 
to give in. “Behold my most beloved and most sweet daughter 
Akylina... the hour has come for which every day I taught and nur¬ 
tured you. Be then a dutiful child and listen to my teachings and 
stand strong in the tortures you have to endure and not to deny 

^Gregory of Nyssa, The Song of Songs, brans, and introduction by Casimir 
McCambley, (Brookline, 1967), pp. 5-30. 
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Christ” (NM, 187). When after repeated torture Akylina is brought 
home to die her mother asked what she had said to the authorities. 
With her last breath, Akylina responds, “What else did I want to 
do, Oh my mother, except that which you ordered me to do. Behold, 
according to the agreement we made, I kept the confession of my 
faith.” And her mother, raised her hands and eyes heavenward glori¬ 
fying Cod” (NM, 188). 

Fear is notably present as a motivating factor in the behavior of 
the other neomartyrs’ parents, who attempt to discourage their 
daughters from martyrdom. After following Kyranna to Constantinople 
where she was to be tried, fear caused her parents to hide (NM, 133). 
Fear also motivated Chryse’s parents and sisters under threat of death 
to plead with her to become a Muslim.. . “even though they did 
not wish to do it” (NM, 259). Matrona’s pious parents also grieved 
when she secretly withdrew to the mountain to engage in ascetic trials. 
After much searching they found her but did not think it right that 
she remain there alone, and she returned home with them for a time 
(NM, 144). 

Daughters dominate the scene in Nikodemos’ female martyr acts. 
Sons or brothers, if there were any, are never mentioned. Matrona, 
for example, is the youngest of seven daughters and Chryse has three 
sisters. When Matrona is undergoing ascetic trials on the mountain, 
her sister brings her food. When Matrona leaves there for the female 
monasteries in town, she prefers the hermitage “ monydrion ” where 
only three women lived—a woman and her two daughters. Later, when 
Matrona receives her monastic robes, she has dealings with the ab¬ 
bess and with other nuns and becomes the abbess herself. She dies 
surrounded by the women having forgiven their sins and been forgiven 
hers by them. 

Women, both Christian and Muslim, are involved also in the female 
neomartyr’s trials and tortures while they are imprisoned. Here again 
is evidence of a mixed population of Muslims and Christians living 
together in small villages and towns. Chryse is handed over to the 
wives of the Muslims so that they can convince her to become Muslim 
because “... as it is known, women are by nature more competent 
than men in beguiling or tricking, and especially their own (Le, the 
Muslim) women” (NM, 259). After six months of exhaustive teaching 
and exhorting, however, the Muslim women were unable to change 
Chryse’s mind. The imprisoned Kyranna was also the victim of Muslim 
women. “They insulted and screamed at another Christian prisoner. 
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when he said he would appeal to an Ottoman Pasha (because of im¬ 
proprieties at the prison). .. But even these Muslim women began 
screaming loudly and were appaled when the jailkeeper hung Kyranna 
and began beating her with a splintered board.” (NM, 135). 

The presence of other women is also noted in Argyre’s Life. Chris¬ 
tian women who were imprisoned at the same time as Argyre, also 
witnessed Argyre’s tortures and her ascetic trials, as they testified 
when they were released from prison. When Argyre’s fragrant pre¬ 
served body was excavated three years after her martyrdom—another 
traditional Byzantine hagiographic theme—it was put to rest at the 
church of Saint Paraskeve, a woman martyr of an earlier era (NM, 115). 

Another indicator that the martyr acts may have been women’s 
literature aimed at a female audience is the disproportionately large 
numbers of Matrona’s miraculous healings involving women, many 
of whom suffered from female illnesses and problems. The saint’s 
ability to perform miracles in imitation of Jesus in the New Testa¬ 
ment was also a common patristic and Byzantine theme 24 followed 
in Matrona’s acts. Perhaps the most dramatic miracle was Matrona’s 
resurrection of a barbarous foreigner who was participating in the 
invasion of Chios, and who had dropped dead when he was attemp¬ 
ting to rape one of the nuns (NM, 146). Although the point of this 
resurrection story was that the powerful saint could heal and even 
bring unbelievers and evil people back to life, ultimately, as a result 
of Matrona’s miracle, the whole island received better treatment by 
the foreigners when they returned to Chios at a later date. As in earlier 
periods, miraculous healings greatly impressed people as evidence 
of the special power of the Christian Cod. During the Turkokratia 
Muslim children were often baptized because Christian baptism was 
considered efficacious in warding off evil spirits. 25 

Another healing after Matrona’s death that was also aimed at 
women and resulted in the spreading of her cult outside Chios ac¬ 
cording to the account, is one involving Maria, a Christian slave of 
a “Hagarene” from Magnesia, who convinced her ailing master to 
go to Chios and be healed by a Christian holy woman who healed 
all kinds of illness. The writer editorializes about Maria: “Truly 
brothers and sisters, it is just that we speak the words of the gospel 
also about this woman (Maria). ‘Oh woman, great is your faith.* For 

^Patlagean, p. 104. 

^ryonis, p. 135. 
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her faith toward Cod was truly great and unhesitating and her piety 
toward the holy woman (Matrona) did not hesitate and she was not 
afraid to say to herself, “Well, what if she does not heal the Hagar- 

ene_What if she sees him and realizes he is not a believer .. 

(NM, 147). Matrona, however, does not disappoint Maria, saying to 
the Hagarene, “Through the tears and prayers of... your slave Maria, 
I heal you.” The cured master released Maria from her bodily slavery 
and she stayed on at Matrona’s church for the remainder of her life. 
Meanwhile, “news of the miraculous cure became commonly known 
in Magnesia and many people went from that country to (Matrona’s) 
shrine to worship her holy remains, as did people from many other 
places come. . . and it continues to this day” (NM, 148). 

Another miraculous cure in 1705 involved the Vlach leader 
Sophronitz’s wife, who suffered from gynecological ailments. (NM, 
149); and another, occurred in 1734 when some men and their wives 
from the island of Siphnos stopped in Chios to pray for good winds 
for sailing. In the course of the liturgy one of the wives, who was 
mute, was healed by Matrona (NM, 150). Still another healing took 
place in 1734 when a dying woman from the town of Talar on was 
carried to Matrona’s church by four men because her stomach was 
so swollen that her doctors said she would die (NM, 150). In 1760 
a woman who had suffered for three days in childbirth and who was 
said to be dying by her midwives and doctors, was released from the 
danger, delivering a child (NM, 151). Still another incredible heal¬ 
ing was of a woman from Constantinople who suffered from frighten¬ 
ing dreams and fantasies. When she began to “suffer bodily anomalies 
from the fantasies,” as the account reads, she went to Chios and spent 
Holy Saturday night at Matrona’s church with many other women. 
She remained there laughing and crying uncontrollably until Ascen¬ 
sion day when she had a demonic fit. After many trials and episodes 
she was cured through the grace of Matrona, when the demon left 
her body, not through her mouth as was traditional in much Byzan¬ 
tine hagiographic literature, but through her nipples (NM 152). Here, 
indeed, is a symbolic comment on the importance of female sexuali¬ 
ty as a locus of power in the neomartyrs’ time. 

Still another healing that helped spread the cult of Matrona in 
Constantinople was of the daughter of an islander from Cos residing 
in Galata, who was healed from unclean spirits when she worshipped 
at Matrona’s icon at the church of the Forerunner in Constantino¬ 
ple. Subsequently the whole family went to Matrona’s church in Chios, 
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where the father was also cured through the intercession of the holy 
woman (NM, 153). The length and the type of detail, and the rhetoric 
are an indication again, not only of Matrona’s importance as a local 
saint, but also of the spreading of her cult, especially to women, in 
a larger region outside Chios. 

The liturgical parts of Matrons’8 akolouthia are also remarkable 
for their unusual feminine focus. They are clearly presented with a 
female audience in mind. Throughout the services the participants 
are exhorted to imitate Matrona’s life, her passion, her contests and 
victorious battles against the demons. The vesper texts characterize 
her as the all-wise bride of Christ who bears God’s wisdom. The 
readings that follow logically enough are from Old Testament Wisdom 
literature and include Wisdom 4.7-16, understood in the patristic 
period as a text eulogizing virginity; 26 Wisdom 3.1-9, focusing on 
the happiness, knowledge and love with which God rewards those he 
has tested and then accepted as a perfect burnt offering—an impor¬ 
tant sacrificial martyrdom motif also from the Patristic and Byzan¬ 
tine period as noted earlier; 27 and the third is the concluding 
chapter in Proverbs, a eulogy of the perfect, strong wife who will 
receive a reward from God in the future and who is rewarded in the 
present by having a good and appreciative husband and children. 
The reading can be understood as an allegorical description of per¬ 
sonified wisdom, 28 but it makes perfectly good sense to the most 
literal minded of listeners as counsel on how to be a good Christian 
wife. 

The orthros eulogizes Matrona and the Theotokos and links the 
two. Together they invite all those who have been strengthened by 
Matrona’s battles to the bright banquet (NM, 141). Interestingly, 
references to the Theotokos are sparse also in the women neomar¬ 
tyrs’ Lives. Aside from the liturgical references only the Life of Akylina 
mentions the Theotokos, and then only once. Matrona’s acrostic canon 
read during this service praises her and addresses her as “divine mind 
and divinely wise,” and “as being in the image and likeness of God 
(NM, 141)—traditional theological identifications. In another patristic 
and Byzantine commonplace, the Kathisma (NM, 142) presents 
Matrona as the all-wise example, who rises above her female nature 

26 The New Jerusalem Bible (Garden City, 1985), p. 1049, n. 4. The notes are a 
translation of those which appeared in La Bible de Jerusalem (Paris, 1973). 

^Frances Young, Sacrifice, p. 228. 

x The Jerusalem Bible, p. 1011, n. L 
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and weak flesh. The verse before the recital of her Life concludes 
with a summing up of her victories over the forces evil and darkness. 
. . she has brought great honor to the female sex (NM, 143). 

Matrona’s liturgy also has a special female focus and message. 
In the reading from the Epistles, 2 Corinthians 6-11, Paul cites Eve’s 
seduction by the snake, and warns that the listener given as a pure 
bride to a single husband—Christ—should not be led astray from 
single-minded devotion to Christ The reading, however, is more than 
a warning and concludes with an apologia for Paul’s wisdom (and 
the neomartyrs?). “Now I consider that I am not in the least inferior 
to the superlative (best) apostles. Even if there is something lacking 
in my public speaking, this is not the case with my knowledge, as 
we have openly shown to you at all times and before everyone.’’ Here 
it seems is an attempt by Nikodemos to reinforce the idea that the 
neomartyrs are as important as, and equal to, earlier Church mar¬ 
tyrs. And if viewed as strategic rhetoric, this makes good sense as 
counsel to uneducated women who are possibly lacking in public speak¬ 
ing, but are also not in the least inferior to the most important of 
Church apostles and witnesses. The Gospel reading that follows the 
Apostolos, Matthew 25.1-13, the parable of the ten virgins, is also 
pertinent to women. Matrons, as the long akolouthia indicated, and 
the other neomartyrs, also, are cast as Christ’s wise virgins, as 
demonstrated above. 

Another Byzantine theme in the Life of Matrons that rings true 
to its fifteenth century dating, are passages which suggest hesychasm. 
These fit well also with Matrona’s presence through her miracles, 
in the eighteenth century, a time of hesychast revival on Mount Athos 
and they would appear to reflect Nikodemos’ preoccupation with 
Palamas and the prayer of the heart. Four earlier passages in 
Matrona’s Life relate her quest for hesychia. Of her return to the 
mountains the account says, “Matrons, was happy and liked it when 
her parents finally gave her permission to go and hesychasi (to be 
still or at peace)...’’ (NM, 144). A few lines later in what is a good 
description of the goal of hesychastic mysticism and practice, attain¬ 
ing eternal beautitude after undergoing purification through ascetic 
rigors, it is noted that she went again up the mountain to Katabasin, 
her first “hesychasterion,’’ place of quietude, and that she stayed 
there for three whole years living in hesychia and in (spiritual) com¬ 
bat and that while she was bodily in Katabasis (descent), in soul, heart 
and mind she was to be found in the Anabasis (ascent), and in the 
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heights of heaven, imagining its ineffable beauty and being . . . 
rising by the placement of the heart’ 9 The apparent play on the words 
katabasin and anabasin also has another interesting theological aspect 
in that the word katabasin was used to describe Christ’s bodily in¬ 
carnation and anabasin, his ascension. Here Nikodemos may be poin¬ 
ting to the centrality of the Incarnation for those who choose to witness 
to the faith using hesychastic practices. Meyendorff maintains that 
the main point of Gregory Palamas’ hesychastic thought is the In¬ 
carnation and that Palamas illustrates the spiritual ascent by depic¬ 
ting the Virgin Mary in the temple practicing ‘holy hesychia’—‘she 
fixed her spirit to turning in on itself, and attention and holy uninter¬ 
rupted prayer.’ 29 

The life of neomartyr Kyranna of Thessalonike—home of 
Palamas—also uses language and depicts behavior that could be con¬ 
sidered hesychastic when during her imprisonment she showed a 
preference for hesychia and was rewarded by a divine vision. “Once 
she has made her confessional statement on her willingness to die 
for Christ, she declared she had nothing more to say; and henceforth 
she refused to answer anything more. She lowered her head... and 
praying intellectually (noeros—hesychastic language), her heart fill¬ 
ed with spiritual light and joy, she imagined she saw intellectually 
(NM, 134). Here by the use of hesychastic detachment she is able 
to fight the demonic demands of the Muslims that she become 
apostate. The intense concentration Kyranna is able to sustain in spite 
of the torture and other distraction is also a result of hesychastic 
behavior, “The holy woman had so much patience, hesychia and quiet 
that it seemed that someone else was suffering, and not she, and that 
all of her mind and her attention was to be found in the heavens” 
(NM, 134). Ultimately on her death the divine light, another 
hesychastic phenomenon, shines over Kyranna’s body. 

While many theological presuppositions undergird the neomartyr 
acts there is little theological reflection and knowledge on the part 
of the neomartyrs. The accounts, however, include several traditional 
theological comments. Akylina, for example, makes a kind of con¬ 
fessional statement often made by martyrs when she exclaims that 
she can not deny “her creator and fashioner, the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who suffered and died for us on the cross” (NM, 187). Chryse also 
does this when she rejects her family for urging her to deny “Christ, 

^John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas (London, 1964), p. 149. 
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her true God.” She continues with another Byzantine commonplace, 
saying that henceforth she has “as her father my Lord Jesus Christ, 
as mother, my Lady Theotokos, and as brothers and sisters, the 
saints . . . (NM, 260). Other traditional monastic themes and ideas 
are shown in the Life of Argyre who fasted and performed other bodily 
humiliations during her seventeen years of imprisonment. She con¬ 
ceived of prison as a place of rest in which she resided for Christ, 
and as a royal palace which she did not wish to leave, even when 
she had an opportunity to do so (NM, 115). 

The Comparisons 

How do the female martyrs of the Neon Martyrologion compare 
with earlier female martyrs? While there are similarities in their 
lives—trials, condemnations, tortures—there are differences. 

Helping to expedite this comparison will be the use of a five point 
thematic schema elaborated by Kraemer to explain the Lives of ear¬ 
ly saints. The categories include: comment on travel, on the virtues 
of the heroine, emphasis on the heroine’s persuasiveness, and 
teratological and erotic elements. 30 

In examining how the neomartyrs compare in the first category, 
travel, it is apparent that it is not an element in their lives. Nor is 
there evidence of their evangelizing and converting women or men, 
an important component in Metaphrastes’ women saints—and often 
the purpose of the saints’ travels. 

A major difference is also found when one compares the virtue 
of Nikodemos’ female martyrs with those in Metaphrastes’—the se¬ 
cond category. It is true that the martyrs are all virtuous in the tradi¬ 
tional sense of being good, pious, faithful. But if family status, wealth, 
and origin, are included in this category, and saints’ Lives traditionally 
have done this in a fairly standard stereotyped way, the differences 
are conspicuous. The neomartyrs are village girls from poor or modest 
Christian families. Metaphrastes’ women are royal, aristocratic, or 
wealthy women of pagan families of high status and position in the 
major cities of the Empire. Among these are Eugenia of Alexan¬ 
dria, 31 Anastasia of Rome, 32 Juliana of Nikomedia, 33 Barbara of 

^Ross Shephard Kraemer, Ecstatic* and Ascetic, presented as a Ph.D disserta¬ 
tion to Princeton University, (Ann Arbor, 1977). 

31 PG 116.609-52. 

^PG 115.1294-1308. 
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Heliopolis, 34 Catherine of Alexandria, 35 and Euphemia of Chalcedon, 
Melanie of Rome, 36 Pelagia of Antioch, 37 Euphrosyne of Alexandria 38 
and Theodora of Alexandria. 39 

As conspicuously absent in Nikodemos 9 neomartyr accounts as 
it is present in Metaphrastes 9 is the theme of the martyrs 9 
persuasiveness—the third category. Except for Matrona, no notice 
is m^de by Nikodemos of the neomartyrs 9 knowledge, wisdom, or abili¬ 
ty to argue, dispute, orate or even teach. Matrona is wise and power¬ 
ful and she is a model of which the female sex can be proud, as her 
akolouthia elaborates. But her wisdom and power are a result of her 
ascetic rigors and hesychasm, not her education or erudition. These 
are never mentioned. The imprisoned neomartyrs do not carry on 
philosophic or theological arguments or read the Bible or other 
religious literature, nor do they sing hymns and psalms or try to con¬ 
vert anyone. Even Chryse, who is subjected to six months of conver¬ 
sion efforts by Muslim women, is not shown disputing or arguing with 
them (NM, 259). The hesychastic element, in fact, seems to favor 
withdrawal and detachment. 

Almost all the female martyrs listed in Metaphrastes are educated 
and learned. Thekla, protomartyr among women, who was a model 
for subsequent women saints, was fond of oratory and enjoyed in¬ 
tellectual exchanges with men. 40 Another Metaphrastes 9 martyr 
especially noteworthy for her knowledge was Catherine of Alexan¬ 
dria, listed as “great martyr, 99 whose cult was second only to that 
of the Theotokos in the East and West after the Crusades. Both were 
reputed to have surpassed all men of their time in knowledge and 
intelligence. Catherine spoke many languages, and was educated in 
rhetoric, philosophy, geometry and other subjects. In prison, she con¬ 
verted those who came into contact with her and debated success¬ 
fully with the leading pagan philosophers. The emperor personally 
took charge of her case and was determined that Catherine should 

M P G 116.301-14. 

^PG 116.275-302. 

115.565-78. 

37 PG 116.753-94. 

“PG 116.907-20. 

39 PG 106.305-22. 

^G 115.666-90. 
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return to her original pagan religion or die. 41 Barbara, daughter of 
a pagan king was educated by a leading Christian teacher. And Irene, 
Chione, Agape, and the other women from Thessalonike, who were 
arrested and martyred for not handing over their collection of sacred 
writings, spent all their time—night and day, studying them. The 
wealthy noblewoman Melanie of Rome, who became an ascetic and 
monastic, also was learned, travelling and meeting many of the leading 
church figures of her time, and reading the Scriptures to the other 
nuns in the monasteries that she established. And there are many 
other similar examples of learned women in Metaphrastes. 

Teratological elements, the fourth category, are present in both 
Nikodemos 9 and Metaphrastes 9 martyrs. Metaphrastes 9 ascetics, 
Mother Mary of Egypt, and Pelagia, contend against and defeat 
demonic forces in the desert, the monastery and city. But as in the 
case of Matrons, the combat is not elaborated in great detail. In the 
neomartyr Kyranna’s Life, she resists the devil’s attempts to corrupt 
her by his secret machinations in making a local Janissary, serving 
as Soumpasa, fall in love with her with satanic passion (NM, 133). 
And Chryse, also battles the satanic love (erota) of a Muslim (NM, 259). 

The fifth category, erotic elements, is present in four of 
Nikodemos 9 accounts. It is specifically their female sex and sexual 
attraction that make the neomartyrs targets for marriage, conversion, 
or corruption by the Muslims. There is no erotic or sexual element 
in Matrona’s Life. Metaphrastes 9 accounts contain a variety of sex¬ 
ual motifs. Melanie, who is married, totally rejects sexual activity for 
a life of continence and convinces her husband to become an ascetic. 
Pelagia of Antioch, a repentant harlot dresses in male clothing and 
joins a monastery, where she is falsely accused of impregnating a 
village maiden. Mother Mary of Egypt lived a life of pleasure and 
sexual licentiousness until her repentance in Jerusalem and her flight 
to the desert, where for many years she was unable to forget her past 
life. Metaphrastes 9 other martyrs, too, are beautiful and attractive 
and have many pagan suitors. But the martyrs reject them and choose 
a life of continence to the chagrin of their pagan fathers, who are 
violently opposed to their daughters 9 Christianity. 

In spite of these differences in erotic or sexual themes, there is 
one point on which all the acts of Nikodemos, and many of 
Metaphrastes and other important non-Metaphrastean saints, like 

41 PG 115.821-46. 
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Makrina, 42 agree. They are all brides of Christ. 

Conclusions 

In the preceding sections of this paper the Lives of the women 
neomartyrs in Nikodemos the Hagiorites’ Neon Martyrologion have 
been analyzed. The close reading revealed several major differences 
between Matrona and the other women martyrs. Matrona, who in many 
ways receives favored treatment by Nikodemos, is modelled on the 
fourth century monastic Anthony and other earlier women ascetics 
— her martyrdom is of the flesh and involves withdrawal from the 
world to combat the demons, thereby acquiring power to perform 
great healing miracles. Especially interesting are the hesychastic 
elements in the lives of Matrona and Kyranna, a Byzantine legacy 
from the fourteenth century seen again now in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury and a major area of interest to Nikodemos. Conspicuous in the 
Lives of the neomartyrs and in the acts and akolouthies is the per¬ 
vasive use of other women and situations and themes of interest to 
women. Noteworthy is the portayal of Akylina’s mother, who like 
Salamone, the heroic Maccabean mother of seven martyr sons, en¬ 
courages her daughter to go to her martyrdom rather than deny her 
faith. Fear of Turkish authorities is also evident in the accounts of 
the families 9 reactions. 

While no direct comment is made by Nikodemos about the 
desirability or undesirability of virginity and becoming an ascetic, 
the very traditional patristic and Byzantine conception of both the 
ascetic and the blood martyr as the bride of Christ is present in the 
Neon Martyrologion . 

The thematic analysis has revealed some important differences 
in family, class, location, education, and attitudes to marriage be¬ 
tween the female martyrs of the early Church and those of the Neon 
Martyrologion . The women neomartyrs are poor, uneducated young 
village women of Christian families living in an empire that is ag¬ 
gressively Islamic. Metaphrastes early church martyrs, on the other 
hand, are mostly wealthy, aristocratic, educated, and articulate big 
city women of pagan families, who reject marriage or, if married, 
abandon their husbands for a life of continence and asceticism or 
martyrdom through death. Many of these women travel the empire— 

^Gregory of Nyssa, The Life of St Makrina, trans. and intr. by Virginia Callahan 
(Washington, D.C., 1978). 
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an empire that is increasingly Christianized, to encourage conversion 
of other women. Nikodemos’s martyrs, however, live in villages in 
fear of local Ottoman authorities and the control they have over their 
lives and have no apparent thought of evangelizing and converting 
others to Christianity. The most they can do is encourage holding 
the line. 

In this context then, eroticism, or sexuality, plays a greater part 
in the rhetoric of the neomartyrs Lives than it does in those of Meta- 
phrastes. The female neomartyrs 9 only possible course of defiance 
of the Muslims, who possess all the social, political, and judicial power, 
is to choose death rather than to marry a Muslim and deny their faith. 
And that is exactly the action the Neon Martyrologion intends to pro¬ 
mote and support. The heroic, saintly ideal projected by Nikodemos 
is that of an otherwise powerless woman who will not *'‘become a 
Muslim 99 and deny her Christian faith. 

What is new in Nikodemos 9 women martyrs is a rhetoric focus¬ 
ing on issues and situations of particular interest to poor and simple 
village women, who, by their insistence on not marrying and conver¬ 
ting to Islam, made a persuasive argument to Christian women to 
adhere to their Byzantine tradition following the empire’s conquest 
by a non-Christian power. This is evident, indeed in the Lives of these 
special saints of the Neon Martyrologion, Akylina, Kyranna, Chryse, 
Argyre, and Matrona, in the liturgical services honoring Matrona, 
and in the recounting of healing miracles attributed to her. 
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Toward the Reestablishment of Full Communion: 
The Orthodox-Orthodox Oriental Dialogue 


THOMAS FITZGERALD 


CONTEMPORARY ORTHODOX AND ORIENTAL ORTHODOX THEOLOGIANS 
have long regarded to need to heal the schism between the Orthodox 
Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches as a preeminent 
challenge. While the formal opportunities for dialogue between 
Eastern and Western Christians have often received more public at¬ 
tention, the continuing dialogue between the Orthodox Church and 
the Oriental Orthodox Churches is one which could indeed result in 
the reestablishment of full communion in the not too distant future. 

This possibility is clearly manifest in the most recent Statements 
produced by the “Joint Commission For The Theological Dialogue 
Between The Orthodox Church And The Oriental Orthodox Chur¬ 
ches.” Following an inaugural meeting in Chambesy in 1985, the full 
Commission met June 20-24, 1989 at the Anba Bishoi Monastery in 
Wadi-El-Natroum, Egypt and produced its first Statement The second 
and most recent Statement was produced at a meeting of the full Com¬ 
mission held at the center of the Ecumenical Patriarchate in Chanbesy, 
Geneva, Switzerland on September 23-28, 1990. 1 

The Joint Commission is composed of distinguished hierarchs and 
theologians who are the designated representatives of the twelve 
autocephalous and two autonomous Orthodox Churches, and the five 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. Many of these representatives have been 


*The Anba Bishoi Statement can be found in The Greek Orthodox Theological 
Review, 34 (1989) 393-97. The Chambesy Statement follows in this number of the 
Review. See also Episkepsis , 355 (15 April 1986) 11-12. 
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engaged in discussions on this topic dating back to at least 1964. 
Metropolitan Damaskinos of Switzerland (Ecumenical Patriarchate) 
and Bishop Bishoy of Damietta (Coptic Orthodox Church) are the 
co'presidents of the Joint Commission. 

Historical Background 

The division between these two families of churches dates from 
the fifth century. The Council of Chalcedon held in 451 affirmed that 
while Christ is one person there exists in him two natures. The divine 
and the human natures exist without confusion, without change, 
without division, and without separation. The statement of the coun¬ 
cil further affirmed that “the difference between the natures is in 
no way removed because of the union, but rather the peculiar proper¬ 
ty of each nature is preserved and both combine in one person and 
in one hypostasis.” 2 

The Statement of Chalcedon must certainly be understood within 
the context of the Christological debates which reached back at least 
to the Council of Ephesos in 431 and the differing emphasis in 
Christology which characterized the Alexandrian and the Antiochene 
traditions. In the hope of reconciling the best of these traditions, the 
statement of the Council of Chalcedon adopted the ‘two natures in 
one Person’ terminology and thus also opposed the teachings both 
of the followers of Eutyches and the followers of Nestorius. The former 
were true monophysites who appear to have united the two natures 
in such a manner that the human was absorbed by the divine. The 
latter appear to have emphasized the distinctiveness of the divine 
and human realities to such a degree that there was no real contact 
between the two. 

In the decades following Chalcedon in 451, the decision of the 
Council was rejected by the Church of Egypt, the Church of Armenia, 
and the Church in West Syria known popularly as the Jacobite. Follow¬ 
ing the lead of these Churches, the Church in Ethiopia and that of 


2 The full text can easily be found in John Leith, ed., Creeds of the Churches 
(Atlanta, 1973), pp. 35-36. For a comprehensive discussion of the period of the council, 
see R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon: A Historical and Doctrinal Survey ( Lon¬ 
don, 1961); Jaroslav Pelikan, The Emergence of the Catholic Tradition (Chicago, 
1971), pp. 226-77. A. Grillmeier and H. Bacht, eds.. Das Konsul von Chalkedon: 
Geschichte und Gegenwart (Wurzburg, 1951); J. Kamiris, Tdt SoyptaTiKd. teal avfi- 
fioXiKd ftvfiiteTa ztjq 'Op$66iov KaOoXiKfjq 'Etctckrtaiaq (Athens, 1960) 1, pp. 
231-34, 322. 
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Malankar, India subsequently also came to reject the decision of the 
Council. Today, these Churches formally recognize only three 
Ecumenical Councils. They reject the designation ‘Monophysite/since 
they also repudiate the heresy of Eutyches. They are usually refer¬ 
red to as the ‘Pre-Chalcedonian’ or ‘Oriental Orthodox Churches. 1 

The Churches of Rome and Constantinople accepted the decision 
of the Council of Chalcedon and were joined by portions of the chur¬ 
ches in Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem. Today, the Orthodox 
Churches which accept the decision of Chalcedon include the twelve 
autocephalous and two autonomous churches which are in commu¬ 
nion with the Church of Constantinople. 

The Councils held in Constantinople in 553 and 680-681 attemp¬ 
ted to heal the schism. However, differences in Christological ter¬ 
minologies and perspectives were greatly complicated by that time 
by cultural, political, and linguistic factors. Furthermore, the rise of 
Islam contributed to the hardening of the schism by further alienating 
the two families of churches. While some limited contact between 
the churches did occur in the Middle Ages and later during the Ot¬ 
toman period, there was no significant effort undertaken to heal the 
schism. 

New opportunities for contact between the theologians of both 
families of churches accompanied their involvement in ecumenical 
gatherings from the early decades of this century. The meetings of 
the Faith and Order Commission of the World Council of Churches 
frequently provided valuable opportunities for theologians of the Or¬ 
thodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches to meet together and to 
discuss common concerns. 

On the 1500th anniversary of the Council of Chalcedon in 1951, 
Patriarch Athenagoras and the Synod of the Patriarchate of Constan¬ 
tinople formally called for the establishment of a process of dialogue 
which would lead to the healing of the schism. In this encyclical, the 
Patriarch made frequent reference to the historic observatio of Saint 
John of Damascus. He claimed that those who did not accept the ter- 
monology of Chalcedon were “nevertheless Orthodox in all 
things.” 3 

At the Pan-Orthodox Conference in Rhodes in 1961, the Orthodox 


3 Orthodoxia 26 (1951) 484-89; Saint John of Damascus, the Fount of Knowledge, 
2.53 (PG 94.741). 
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Church formally recognized that its relationship with the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches was one of the most urgent matters awaiting 
serious attention. Likewise, the heads of the Oriental Orthodox Chur¬ 
ches proposed the establishment of a theological dialogue in 1965. 4 
Following the Fourth Preconciliar Conference in 1968, the Orthodox 
established a Preliminary Commission for dialogue which met in 
1971. 5 The Oriental Orthodox Churches agreed in 1972 to establish 
a similar Commission. Representatives from both Commissions began 
to meet in 1972 and 1978 to discuss future directions. These meetings 
laid the groundwork for the Joint Commission which, as we have noted 
already, was established and met for the first time on December 10-15, 
1985 in ChanbSsy. 6 

The decision of the Rhodes Conference led directly to a number 
of 4 4 unofficial” consultations of theologians from the Orthodox and 
Oriental Orthodox Churches. These were held in Aahrus in 1964, 
Bristol in 1967, Geneva in 1970, and Addis Ababa in 1971. Each of 
these consultations produced significant statements which affirmed 
a common teaching on Christology and provided a very valuable basis 
for the establishment of the Joint Commission. 7 

The Statement issued at Aahrus in 1964 provided a significant 
foundation for all subsequent discussions. A very valuable portion 
of the Statement says: 44 On the essence of Christological dogma, we 
found ourselves in full agreement. Through the different terminologies 
used by each side, we saw the same truth expressed. Since we agree 
in rejecting without reservation the teaching of Eutyches as well as 
Nestorios, the acceptance or non-acceptance of the Council of 
Chalcedon does not entail the acceptance of either heresy. Both sides 
found themselves fundamentally following the Christological teachings 
of the one undivided Church as expressd by Saint Cyril (of Alexan- 


4 The Oriental Orthodox Churches, Addis Ababa Conference , (Addis Aberha, 1965). 

s Episkepsis $ 38 (21 September 1971) 9-10. 

6 Episkepsis, 50 (14 March 1972) 4-6; Bernard Dupuy, “Ou en le dialogue entre 
l’Orthodoxie et les Eglises dites monophysites?”, Istina 31 (1986) 362-63. 

1 The Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 10 (1964-1965) 14-15; 13 (1967) 133-36; 
16 (1971) 3-6, 211-13. The papers which were delivered have also been published 
in conjunction with the Agreed Statements. See also Paulos Gregorios, William 
Lazareth and Nikos Nissiotis, eds.. Does Chalcedon Divide or Unite? Towards Con¬ 
vergence in Orthodox Christology (Geneva, 1981k Archbishop Tiran Nersoyian and 
Paul Fries, eds., Christ in East and Vest (Macon, GA, 1987). 
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dria).” 8 

Common Affirmations 

The Statements of Anba Bishoi and Chambesy are relatively brief. 
Yet, this brevity does not conceal the fact that both texts represent 
a very precise and cogent affirmation of the common faith shared 
by both the Orthodox and the Oriental Orthodox. Since the Statements 
come from a Joint Commission formally established by the Orthodox 
and Oriental Orthodox Chruches, they deserve great attention. They 
contain a number of very significant points which are of immese im¬ 
portance and which can not be underestimated. The Statements reflect 
both the common doctrinal convictions expressed at the earlier con¬ 
sultations as well as the historical and theological study of the Coun¬ 
cil of Chalcedon and other events associated with it undertaken in 
recent years. 

Firstly, the two Statements solemnly affirm that both families of 
Churches share the same faith. This conviction is expressed in the 
opening words of the Anba Bishoi statement which says: “We have 
inherited from our fathers in Christ the one apostolic faith and tradi¬ 
tion, though as Churches we have been separated from each other 
for centuries. As two families of Orthodox Churches long out of com¬ 
munion with each other, we now pray and trust in God to restore 
that communion on the basis of the common Apostolic faith of the 
undivided Church of the first centuries which we confess in our com¬ 
mon creed.” 9 

This affirmation is further strengthened in the Chambesy state¬ 
ment when the Commission restates that both families of Churches 
reject both the Eutychian heresy and the Nestorian heresy. In op¬ 
position to the former, both Churches affirm that the Logos “only- 
begotten of the Father before all ages and consubstantial with Him, 
was incarnate and was bom of the virgin Mary, fully consubstantial 
with us, perfect man with soul, body and mind .. .” 10 In opposition 
to the Nestorian heresy, the Commission affirms that both families 
of Churches “agree that is is not sufficient merely to say that Christ 
is consubstantial both with His Father and with us, by nature God 


B The Greek Orthodox Theological Review , 10 (1964-1965) 14. 
9 The Anba Bishoi Statement, p. 394. 
l0 The Chambesy Statement, p. 
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and by nature man; it is necessary to affirm also that the Logos, who 
is by nature God, became by nature man, by His incarnation in the 
fullness of time.” 11 The Statements show that despite fifteen cen¬ 
turies of formal separation, both families of churches have preserv¬ 
ed the same Orthodox faith. 

It is significant that both Statements clearly affirm that both 
families of Churches reject both the Nestorian and the Eutychian 
heresies. In the centuries following Chalcedon, those who acepted 
the decision of the Council were frequently accused by their opponents 
of harboring Nestorian tendencies. Likewise, those who rejected 
Chalcedon were often accused by their opponents of harboring 
Eutychian tendencies. Indeed, they were frequently labeled as 
“Monophysites” despite the fact that they explicitly repudiated the 
position of Eutyches. These unfortunate perceptions were frequent¬ 
ly at the basis of the anathemas which were exchanged in the period 
following Chalcedon. 

Secondly, the statements affirm that both traditions share a com¬ 
mon understanding of the hypostatic union of the divinity and humani¬ 
ty in the unique theandric person of Jesus Christ. The Anba Bishoi 
statement says that this is a real union “of the divine with the union, 
with all the properties and functions of the uncreated divine nature, 
including natural will and energy, inseparably and unconfusedly united 
with the created human nature with all its properties and functions 
including natural will and natural energy.” 12 The Chambesy State¬ 
ment says that “the Hypostasis of the logos became composite by 
uniting to His divine nature with its natural will and energy, which 
He has in common with the Father and the Holy Spirit, created human 
nature which He assumed at the incarnation and made His own, with 
its natural will and energy.” 13 Clearly, these Statements affirm that 
both families of churches reject not only the Monophysite heresy as 
expounded by Eutyches but also the Monothelite heresy which denied 
that Christ possessed both a divine will and a human will. 

Thirdly, the Statements, while not dealing directly with the Coun¬ 
cil, recognize that some of the important terminology used at 
Chalcedon is shared by both traditions. The Anba Bishoi Statement 


u Ibid. 

12 The Anba Bishoi Statement, p. 395. 
13 The Chambesy Statement, p. 
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says: “The four adverbs used to qualify the mystery of the hypostatic 
union belong to our common tradition—without commingling (or con¬ 
fusion) (asyngchytos), without change (atreptos), without separation 
(achoristos) and without division (adiairetos).” 14 The Chambesy 
Statement is even more explicit in affirming that both families of 
churches “agree that the natures with their proper energies and wills 
are united hypostatically and naturally without confusion, without 
change, without division and without separation and that they are 
distinguished in thought alone.” 15 While no direct reference is 
made to the Statement of the Council of Chalcedon, it is quite notewor¬ 
thy that the theologians felt comfortable in citing terms which are 
so central to the dogmatic affirmation of that Council. 

Fifthly, the Statements recognize that the authentic faith of the 
Church can be expressed in different formulas which are not con¬ 
tradictory. The Anba Bishoi Statement says that those who speak of 
the two natures in Christ “do not thereby deny their inseparable, 
indivisible union” and those who speak of “one united divine-human 
nature in Christ do not thereby deny the continuing dynamic presence 
in Christ of the divine and the human without change, without con¬ 
fusion.” 16 Likewise, the Chambesy Statement affirms that both 
families of churches can continue to use the Christological terminology 
with which they are accustomed. The Oriental Orthodox can use the 
traditional Cyrillian terminology of “one nature on the incarnate 
logos.” And the Orthodox, who also use this terminology, can also 
continue to use the two nature terminology of the Council of 
Chalcedon. When properly understood, both formulas can bear witness 
to the authentic faith of the Church. 17 

The Statements of the Joint Commission appear to recognize that 
the same faith can be expressed in an appropriate manner through 
the use of different theological terms. Some would argue that the 
alienation which resulted in the wake of the Council of Chalcedon 
was based in good measure upon the inability of theologians at that 
time to recognize this crucial perspective. In an effort to affirm the 
authentic faith, both families of churches clung mightily to their own 


14 The Anba Bishoi Statement, p. 396. 
15 The Chambesy Statement, p. 
l6 The Anba Bishoi Statement, p. 396. 
17 The Chambesy Statement, p. 
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theological formulations and rejected those of the other. Each side 
claimed to follow the christological teachings of Saint Cyril However, 
the spirit of charity, mutual respect and an openness to legitimate 
theological diversity were in short supply. Sadly, the example of Cyril 
of Alexandria and John of Antioch who agreed to the historic reunion 
Formulary of 433 was neglected. 18 

Finally, the Statements deal with the issue of the Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils. Both families of churches accept the first three Ecumenical Coun¬ 
cils. However, it should be remembered that the Councils of Chalcedon 
in 451, those held in Constantinople in 553 and 680, and Nicaea in 
787 are formally recognized only by the Orthodox but not by the Orien¬ 
tal Orthodox. 

It seems that the Commission has wisely sought to deal with the 
doctrinal affirmations expressed at these Councils rather than the 
more formal issue of the acceptance or rejection of these Councils. 
Both Statements affirm that the two families of churches are in full 
agreement in their understanding of the historic faith. This means 
that the Oriental Orthodox Churches recognize the faith of the Church 
as expressed in the Councils of 451,553,680, and 787 although they 
may not formally recognize these councils as being “ecumenical.” 
Conversely, it also means that the Orthodox recognize that the Oriental 
Orthodox Churches profess the same historic faith although the lat¬ 
ter does not formally recognize certain Councils. A clear distinction 
is being made between the faith expressed at a Council and the Council 
itself. 

It should be remembered that the Councils do not “invent” the 
Faith of the Church. Rather, the Councils bear witness to the Faith 
of the Church. Generally in opposition to a particular distortion, the 
dogmatic affirmations of the Ecumenical Councils have sought to bear 
witness to the Faith at particular times in history and using particular 
theological terms. This perspective upon the nature of an Ecumenical 
Council and its doctrinal affirmations is quite an important one. It 
reminds us that the emphasis must be placed upon the faith express¬ 
ed by the Councils and not necessarily upon the exact number of 
Councils or the specific representatives who participated in a par¬ 
ticular Council. Indeed, even the terminology used at a particular 


18 John Meyendorff, Christ in Eastern Christian Thought (Washington, 1969), pp. 
24-25. 
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Council must be understood both historically and contextually. 19 

The reception of a particular Council by the Church does not de¬ 
pend upon the number of bishops who attend, or their geographical 
distribution, or the person who convened it. It does not even depend 
upon whether a Council was designated as “ecumenical” at the time 
of its convocation. Indeed, there have been such ‘councils’ which have 
been subsequently repudiated by the Church. Rather, the issue of 
reception is one which is rooted in the reality of authentic faith. The 
doctrinal affirmation of a Council is honored and received by the 
Church if it bears witness to the authentic faith of the Church. 20 

The Orthodox Councils of 553 and 680 were clearly valuable at¬ 
tempts to heal the schism which came about in the wake of the Council 
of Chalcedon in 451. As with Chalcedon, their principal concern was 
with the struggle to explicate the Church’s Faith especially with regard 
to the Person of Christ. Although the Oriental Orthodox Churches 
have not formally accepted these Councils as their own, the faith of 
the Church expressed at these Councils is their as well! Both the Anba 
Bishoi Statement and the Geneva Statement affirm .this fact. The Anba 
Bishoi Statement concludes with a rather sweeping affirmation that 
the mutual agreement is not limited to the realm of Christology. It 
“encompasses the whole faith of the one undivided Church of the 
early centuries.” 21 

The Chambesy Statement does pay special attention to the Or¬ 
thodox Council of 787 which dealt primarily with the veneration of 
icons and the Christological affirmations which are at the root of such 
veneration. The Statement affirms that both families of Churches are 
in full agreement with the faith expressed in the decision of that Coun¬ 
cil. The Statement declares that “the Oriental Orthodox agree that 
the theology and practice of the veneration of icons taught by that 
Council are in basic agreement with the teaching and practice of the 
Oriental Orthodox from ancient times, long before the convening of 


19 lt is interesting to note that bishops from the Church of Armenia were present 
at the Councils of 551,660, and 787 although that Church did not accept the Coun¬ 
cil of 451. 

“See Kallistos Ware, “The Ecumenical Councils and the Conscience of the 
Church,” Kanon: Jahrbuch der Gesellschaft fur das Recht der Ostkirchen //(Vien¬ 
na, 1774), pp. 217-33; “The Exercise of Authority in the Orthodox Church,” 'ExxXrpta 
xai SeoXoyta , 3 (1982) 941-69. 

2l The Statement of Anba Bishoi, p. 396. 
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the Council, and that we have no disagreements in this regard.” 22 
Future Direction 

The members of the Joint Commission affirm in their two historic 
Statements that there is no doctrinal issue dividing the Orthodox and 
the Oriental Orthodox. The Commissioners state that “we have now 
clearly understood that both families have always loyally maintained 
the same authentic Orthodox Christological faith, and the unbroken 
continuity of the Apostolic Tradition, though they may have used 
Christological terms in differing ways. It is this common faith and 
continuous loyalty to the Apostolic Tradition that should be the basis 
for our unity and communion.” 23 While this has been the conclu¬ 
sion of consultations reaching back to that of Aarus in 1968, the fact 
that this is the conclusion of an official Joint Commission formally 
established by both families of churches gives it an authority which 
is beyond challenge. 

While there is an agreement in the understanding of the historic 
faith, there are a number of issues which still must be resolved before 
full communion can be officially restored. Three issues appear to be 
the most important These are: the question of anathemas which were 
exchanged in the past, the process of harmonizing episcopal jurisdic¬ 
tions in places where both families of churches have communities 
existing side by side, and the process through which full communion 
will be declared. 

The first issue has already been addressed by the Chambesy State¬ 
ment It recommends that both families of churches take the prac¬ 
tical step separately of lifting anathemas on Councils and fathers of 
the other tradition which have been anathematized in the past. The 
Statement also recommends that “the manner in which the anathemas 
are to be lifted should be decided by the Churches individually.” 24 

Following the Council of Chalcedon, the christological positions 
of the two traditions become more rigid. As a result of this, the Oriental 
Orthodox placed anathemas upon those who accepted Chalcedon and 
specifically upon Leo of Rome. This was done because the Oriental 
Orthodox felt that the Chalcedonian Statement was a repudiation of 


^he Statement of Cbamb£sy, p. 5. 
“Ibid. 

“Ibid. p. 6. 
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the position of Saint Cyril and that it tended toward Nestorianism, 
Likewise, the Orthodox placed anathemas upon Dioscoros of Alex¬ 
andria, Philoxenos of Mabbugh and Sevems of Antioch chiefly because 
they refused to accept the terminology of Chalcedon. Certainly, it 
now seems that these personalities and their teachings can be seen 
in a better light. Each was a proponent of a particular Christological 
perspective reflecting issues associated with either the acceptance 
or rejection of the Council of Chalcedon. Given the fact that both 
the Orthodox and Oriental Orthodox recognize that both families of 
churches have maintained the Apostolic Faith, we can now also 
recognize that these teachers bore witness to the faith although they 
may have reflected different theological traditions and preferred dif¬ 
ferent terminology in their explication of particular Christological 
issues. 25 

One would like to hope that both families of churches can rapid¬ 
ly find a means to lift these anathemas. It would seem necessary that 
the Holy Synods of the fourteen Autocephalous and Autonomous Or¬ 
thodox Churches would each have to approve the lifting of the 
anathemas directed against Oriental Orthodox teachers. Perhaps the 
decision of each Church could be formally proclaimed at meeting 
of official representatives convened by the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 
And likewise, the Holy Synods of each of the five Oriental Orthodox 
Churches would have to lift the anathemas against Orthodox teachers. 
Perhaps the Coptic Patriarchate of Alexandria could be instrumen¬ 
tal in convening a meeting of official representatives of the five Chur¬ 
ches to formally proclaim the action. The lifting of anathemas would 
be done in the light of the affirmation of common faith expressed 
by the Joint Commission and as a direct response to its 
recommendation. 26 


25 The Geneva meeting in 1970 dealt especially with the topic of anathemas. See 
especially Metropolitan John Zizioulas, “Ecclesiastical Issues Inherent in the Rela¬ 
tions Between Eastern Chalcedonians and Oriental Non-Chalcedonians,’ * The Greek 
Orthodox Theological Review 16 (1971) 144-62. With regard to Dioscorus, it ap¬ 
pears that his deposition at the Council of Chalcedon resulted not primarily because 
of his doctrinal position but rather because of his actions at the pseudo-council of 
Ephesos in 449. 

^he lifting of anathemas will also provide the basis for the changes in certain 
liturgical texts which reflected these anathemas. See also: John Meyendorff, 
“Chalcedonians and Non-Chalcedonians: The Last Steps to Unity," in Orthodox 
Identity in India, Essays in honor of V I C. Samuel, ed. M. K. Kuriakose, (Bangalore, 
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Both families of churches will need to study the manner in which 
the reconciliation will be manifested in the actual organization of 
the Church. In some places this will not present much difficulty. But, 
in others, especially in the so-called ‘diaspora* there will be the need 
for pastoral sensitivity, creativity, charity and patience. Where there 
are presently, “parallel episcopal jurisdictions, 9 ’ a process will have 
to be devised which will establish one bishop in each city or region 
and which will unite bishops into a single regional synod. This pro¬ 
cess may take some time and, indeed, may have to follow the 
reestablishment of full communion. Yet, it should be made clear to 
all that the bishop must not be seen as the “symbol” of disunity but 
rather as the sign of unity. 27 

The process of manifesting unity must be done in such a way that 
recognizes the distinctive liturgical customs, linguistic preferences, 
monographic tradition and the legitimate historical character of the 
various ecclesial traditions. Indeed, it would seem that this diversity 
would properly manifest itself in parish settings. Unity in the Apostolic 
Faith does not mean the destruction of legitimate diversity in liturgical 
practices, customs, art and languages. Ultimately, this process will 
affirm not only that the Church manifests the Apostolic Faith but 
also that the Church is truly catholic. 

Furthermore, we should not fall into the trap of believing that 
all organizational issues must be formally settled prior to the solemn 
reestablishment of full coinmunion. Certainty, the leaders of both 
families of churches need to make a clear and unambiguous commit¬ 
ment to the resolution of all organizational concerns. Yet, we need 
to be careful that the God given grace which moves us toward recon¬ 
ciliation is not held hostage and becomes the victim of human sin. 
Indeed, it could be argued that our present state of disunity prevents 
us from ‘seeing 9 certain resolutions. These resolutions to organiza¬ 
tional concerns may become more evident once unity is restored and 
the “scandal” of disunity is overcome. 

How will the unity of the two amities of churches be formally pro¬ 
claimed and resotred? This is a question which does not lend itself 
to a simple answer. It should be noted that we are not talking about 
the “return” of one group or the “submission” of another. Rather, 


1988), pp. 105-17. 
^Zizioulas, pp. 154-59. 
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we are talking about the “restoration of full communion” between 
two families of local Churches which share the same faith. Thus, some 
would argue that the present movement toward reconciliation is un¬ 
precedented. And, therefore, there is no clear historical precedent 
for its public resolution. On the other hand, some would take note 
of the historic “Reunion Formulary” of 433. With this “simple” State¬ 
ment, Patriarch Cyril of Alexandria and Patriarch John of Antioch 
agreed to end the schism and to restore communion between the two 
local Churches. 

In recent years, two scenarios have been proposed from time to 
time. One emphasizes a regional form of restoration of communion. 
This is a more “bilateral” approach. The other seems to emphasize 
a more interecclesial. This is more a “multilateral” approach. With 
regard to the former, some have suggested that the process of recon¬ 
ciliation could be begun when an Orthodox Church and an Oriental 
Orthodox Church in the same region simply declare the establish¬ 
ment of full communion. For example, there has been talk in recent 
years of some bilateral restoration of full communion taking place 
between the Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch and the Oriental Or¬ 
thodox Patriarchate of Antioch. 

The other approach places the emphasis upon a “multilateral” 
restoration of full communion. Here, some have suggested that a Coun¬ 
cil would have to be convened formally to proclaim the reconcilia¬ 
tion. This Council would bring together the official representatives 
of the Orthodox Churches and the Oriental Orthodox Churches. These 
representatives would solemnly affirm the end of the schism and the 
restoration of full communion between the local Churches. Follow¬ 
ing this Council, the delegates would then join together in the celebra¬ 
tion of the Eucharist. This celebration would indeed be the solemn 
and public affirmation of unity. 

Conclusions 

The Anba Bishoi Statement and the Chambesy Statement of the 
Joint Commission for Theological Dialogue Between the Orthodox 
Church and the Oriental Orthodox Churches have a significance which 
can not be underestimated. These Statements are the work of a Joint 
Commission composed of the official representatives of both the Or¬ 
thodox Churches and the Oriental Orthodox Churches. This means 
that the conclusions affirmed by the members come from an official 
body which has a very high standing. 
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The two Statements affirm that the two families of churches share 
the same Orthodox faith in spite of over fifteen centuries of formal 
isolation. These Statements reflect the study of the ’schism’ which 
has been taking place, both in an unofficial and in an official man¬ 
ner, for nearly thirty years. The two families of churches are now 
in a position where they can move toward the eradication of anathemas 
and the development of a plan to formally proclaim the restoration 
of full communion. 

The consensus expressed in the two Statements expresses fun¬ 
damental agreement in the understanding of the Apostolic Faith of 
the Church. Although both Statements recognize that different terms 
have been used by the two families of churches to express this faith, 
there is a firm and unequivocal affirmation that the same faith is 
being expressed. These Statements reflect the painstaking work of 
theologians from both families of churches reaching back at least 
to 1964. 

Clearly, the dialogue between the Orthodox and the Oriental Or¬ 
thodox theologians should demonstrate to all those involved in 
ecumenical discussions that agreement in doctrinal affirmation is of 
critical importance. The dialogue between the Orthodox and the Orien¬ 
tal Orthodox has not reflected an indifference to doctrine. On the 
contrary, there has been a clear desire on both sides to seek the truth 
of the faith and to proclaim it. Clearly, reconciliation is to be based 
on and expressive of a common understanding of the Apostolic Faith. 

Now, there is need for the historic conclusions of the Joint Com¬ 
mission to be communicated better at all levels of the Churches. These 
Statements sould be studied by bishops at their synod meetings, by 
clergy at their meetings, by the members of theological schools, and 
by parish communities. There is a need for the clergy and the laity 
to become aware of the conclusions of the Commission and to also 
lay the groundwork for the restoration of full communion. 

The God-given opportunity for reconciliation should not be lost. 
We have become “accustomed” to this schism. And, there is a danger 
that our ignorance, our pride, and our complacency could prevent 
this process from moving forward to fruition. Education is certainly 
needed. But also, there is need for a certain “change of heart.” 
Through our prayer and our study, we need to recognize the tragic 
consequences of Christian division. And, we need to recognize that 
division does damage to our witness to the world. Thus, we need to 
pray as the Lord prayed “that all may be one” and we need to live 
our lives in accordance with this prayer as He did (Jn 17.21). 
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INTRODUCTION 

The third meeting of the Joint Commission of the Theological 
Dialogue between the Orthodox Church and the Oriental Orthodox 
Churches took place at the Orthodox Centre of the Ecumenical Patriar¬ 
chate, Chamblsy, Geneva, from September 23rd to 28th, 1990. 

The official representatives of the two families of the Orthodox 
Churches and their advisors met in an atmosphere of prayerful waiting 
on the Holy Spirit and warm, cordial, Christian brotherly affection. 
We experienced the gracious and generous hospitality of His Holiness 
Patriarch Dimitrios I, through of His Eminence Metropolitan 
Damaskinos of Switzerland in the Orthodox Centre of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. We were also received two grand receptions, one at the 
residence of Metropolitan Damaskinos and the other at the residence 
of His Excellency Mr. Kerkinos, the Ambassador of Greece to the 
United Nations, and Mrs. Kerkinos. 

The 34 participants (see list of participants) came from Austria, 
Bulgaria, Cyprus, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finnland, Greece, 
India, Lebanon, Poland, Switzerland, Syria, U. K., U. S. A., U. S. S. R. 
(Russian Church, Georgian Church and Armenian Church), and 
Yugoslavia. The six days of meetings were co-chaired by His Eminence 
Metropolitan Damaskinos of Switzerland and His Grace Metropolitan 
Bishoi of Damiette. His Eminence Metropolitan Damaskinos in his 
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inaugural address exhorted the participants to 44 work in a spirit of 
humility, brotherly love and mutual recognition ” so that 44 the Lord 
of the Faith and Head of His Church ” will guide us by the Holy Spirit 
on the speedier way towards unity and communion. 

The meeting received two reports, one from its Theological Sub- 
Committee, which met at the Orthodox Centre, Chamb&y (20-22, 
1990), and the other from its Sub-Committee on Pastoral Relations, 
which met at the Anba Bishoy Monastery, Egypt (Jan. 31-Feb. 4,1990). 
The following papers which had been presented to the Theological 
Sub-Committee were distributed to the participants: 

1. Dogmatic Formulations and Anathemas by Local and 
Ecumenical Synods within their Social Context —Revd Prof. John S. 
Romanides, Church of Greece. 

2. Anathemas and Conciliar Decisions—Two issues to be settled 
for Restoration of Communion Among Oriental Orthodox and Eastern 
Orthodox Churches— Dr. Paulos Mar Gregorios, Metropolitan of 
Delhi, Orthodox Syrian Church of the East. 

3. Historical Factors and the Council of Chalcedon —Fr. T. Malaty, 
Coptic Orthodox Church. 

4. Historical Factors and the Terminology of the Synod of 
Chalcedon (451) —Prof. Dr. Vlassios Phidas, Greek Orthodox Patriar¬ 
chate of Alexandria. 

5. Interpretation of Christological Dogmas Today —Metropolitan 
George Khodr—Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Antioch. 

6. Interpretation of Christological Dogmas Today —-Bishop Mesrob 
Krikorian, Armenia Apostolic Church of Etchmiadzin. 

The six papers and the two Sub-Committee reports, along with 
the “Summary of Conclusions ” of the Fourth Unofficial Conversa¬ 
tions at Addis Sub-Committee, formed the basis of our intensive and 
friendly discussion on the issues and actions to be taken. A drafting 
committee composed of Metropolitan George Khodr, Metropolitan 
Paulos Mar Gregorios, Archbishop Kashishian, Archbishop Garima, 
Revd Prof. John Romanides, Metropolitan Matta mar Eustathius 
(Syria), Prof. Ivan Dimitrov (Bulgaria) with Prof. B. Phidas and Bishop 
Krikorian as co-secretaries, produced the draft for the Second Agreed 
Statement and Recommendations to Churches. Another drafting Com¬ 
mittee composed of Prof. Papavassiliou (Cyprus), Bishop Christoforos 
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(Czechoslovakia), Metropolitan Paulos Mar Gregorios and Liqaselt- 
tanat Habtemariam (Ethopia), with Fr. Dr. George Dragas as secretary, 
produced the draft for the Recommendations on Pastoral issues. 

The following is the text of the unanimously approved Second 
Agreed Statement and Recommendations. 

SECOND AGREED STATEMENT 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE CHURCHES 

The first Agreed Statement on Christology (Annex 1) adopted by 
the Joint Commission of the Theological Dialogue between the Or¬ 
thodox and Oriental Orthodox Churches, at our historic meeting at 
the Anba Bishoy Monastery, Egypt, from 20th to24th June 1989 forms 
the basis of this Second Agreed Statement on the following affirma¬ 
tions of our common faith and understanding, and recommendations 
on steps to be taken for the communion of our two families of Chur¬ 
ches in Jesus Christ our Lord, who prayed “that they all may be one.” 

1. Both families agree in condemning the Eutychian heresy. Both 
families confess that the Logos, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, 
only begotten of the Father before the ages and consubstantial with 
Him, was incarnate and was born from the Virgin Mary Theotokos; 
fully consubstantial with us, perfect man with soul, body and mind 
(voCO; he was crucified, died, was buried, and rose from the dead 
on the third day, ascended to the Heavenly Father, where He sits 
on the right hand of the Father as Lord of all Creation. At Pentecost, 
by the coming of the Holy Spirit He manifested the Church as His 
Body. We look forward to His coming again in the fulness of His 
glory, according to the Scriptures. 

2. Both families condemn the Nestorian heresy and the crypto- 
Nestorianism of Theodoret of Cyrus. They agree that it is not suffi¬ 
cient merely to say that Christ is consubstantial both with His Father 
and with us, by nature God and by nature man; it is necessary to 
affirm also that the Logos, Who is by nature God, became by nature 
Man, by His Incarnation in the fullness of time. 

3. Both families agree that the Hypostasis of the Logos became 
composite (ouv6exoq) by uniting to His divine uncreated nature with 
its natural will and energy, which He has in common with the Father 
and the Holy Spirit, created human nature, which He assumed at 
the Incarnation and made His own, with its natural will and energy. 

4. Both families agree that the natures with their proper energies 
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and wills are united hypostatically and naturally without confusion, 
without change, without division, and without separation, and that 
they are distinguished in thought alone (tfj OecopCqc p.6vg). 

5. Both families agree that He who wills and acts is always the 
one Hypostasis of the Logos incarnate. 

6. Both families agree in rejecting interpretations of Councils which 
do not fully agree with the Horos of the Third Ecumenical Council 
and the letter (433) of Cyril of Alexandria to John of Antioch. 

7. The Orthodox agree that the Oriental Orthodox will continue 
to maintain their traditional Cyrillian terminology of “one nature 
of the incarnate Logos” («p{a <pooi? too 0eou A6yoo oeoapxo>|x£vT)»), 
since they acknowledge the double consubstantiality of the Logos 
which Eutyches denied. The Orthodox also use this terminology. The 
Oriental Orthodox agree that the Orthodox are justified in their use 
of the two-natures formula, since they acknowledge that the distinc¬ 
tion is “in thought alone” («x§ Ottoptqc |x6vrp). Cyril interpreted cor¬ 
rectly this use in his letter to John of Antioch and his letters to Akakios 
of Melitene (PG 77.184-201), to Eulogios (PG 77.224-28), and to Suc- 
census (PG 77.228-45). 

8. Both families accept the first three Ecumenical Councils, which 
form our common heritage. In relation to the four later Councils of 
the Orthodox Church, the Orthodox state that for them the above 
points 1-7 are the teachings also of the four later Councils of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, while the Oriental Orthodox consider this statement 
of the Orthodox as their interpretation. With this understanding, the 
Oriental Orthodox respond to it positively. 

In relation to the teaching of the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
of the Orthodox Church, the Oriental Orthodox agree that the theology 
and practice of the veneration of icons taught by that Council are 
in basic agreement with the teaching and practice of the Oriental 
Orthodox from ancient times, long before the convening of the Coun¬ 
cil, and that we have no disagreements in this regard. 

9. In the light of our Agreed Statement on Christology as well 
as of the above common affirmations, we have now clearly understood 
that both families have always loyally maintained the same authen¬ 
tic Orthodox Christological faith, and the unbroken continuity of the 
apostolic tradition, though they may have used Christological terms 
in different ways. It is this common faith and continuous loyalty to 
the Apostolic Tradition that should be the basis of our unity and 
communion. 
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10. Both families agree that all the anathemas and condemna¬ 
tions of the past which now divide us should be lifted by the Churches 
in order that the last obstacle to the full unity and communion of 
our two families can be removed by the grace and power of God. Both 
families agree that the lifting of anathemas and condemnations will 
be consummated on the basis that the Councils and Fathers previously 
anathematized or condemned are not heretical. 

We therefore recommend to our Churches the following practical 
steps: 

A. The Orthodox should lift all anathemas and condemnations 
against all Oriental Orthodox Councils and fathers whom they have 
anathematized or condemned in the past. 

B. The Oriental Orthodox should at the same time lift all ana¬ 
themas and condemnations against all Orthodox Councils and fathers, 
whom they have anathematized or condemned in the past. 

C. The manner in which the anathemas are to be lifted should 
be decided by the Churches individually. 

Trusting in the power of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of Truth, Unity, 
and Love, we submit this Agreed Statement and Recommendations 
to our venerable Churches for their consideration and action, pray¬ 
ing that the same Spirit will lead us to that unity for which our Lord 
prayed and prays. 


SIGNATURES 

of the Second Agreed Statement and Recommendations to the Churches 
(Chambesy, 28 September 1990) 

Orthodox Members : Metropolitan Damaskinos, Co-President 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate); Prof. Vlassios Phidas (Greek Orthodox 
Patriarchate of Alexandria); Prof. Athanasios Arvanitis (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate); Metropolitan Chrysostomos of Peristerion (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate); Prof. Fr. George Dragas (Ecumenical Patriarchate); 
Metropolitan Petros of Aksum (Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of Alex¬ 
andria); Metropolitan George Khodr (Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Antioch); Mr. Nikolai Zabolotski (Russian Patriarchate); Mr. Grigorij 
Skobej (Russian Patriarchate); Prof. Stojan Gosevic (Serbian Patriar¬ 
chate); Dr. Ivan Zhelev Dimitrov (Bulgarian Patriarchate); Metropolitan 
David of Sukhum (Georgian Patriarchate); Mr. Boris Gagua (Georgian 
Patriarchate); Horepiskopos Barnabas of Salamis (Church of Cyprus); 
Prof. Andreas Papavasiliou (Church of Greece); Metropolitan Meletios 
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of Nikopolis (Church of Greece); Prof. Fr. John Romanides (Church 
of Greece); Bishop Jeremiasz of Wroclaw (Polish Orthodox Church); 
Bishop Christoforos of Olomouc (Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia); 
Father Joseph Hauser (Orthodox Church in Czechoslovakia); and 
Father Heikki Huttunen (Finnish Orthodox Church). 

Oriental Orthodox Members: Metropolitan Bishoi, Co-President (Cop¬ 
tic Orthodox Church); Bishop Dr. Mesrob Krikorian, Co-Secretary 
(Armenian Church of Etchmiadzin); Metropolitan Dr. Paulos Mar 
Gregorios (Orthodox Syrian Church of the East); Doctor Joseph M. 
Faltas, Assistant Co-Secretary (Coptic Orthodox Church); Bishop Sera- 
pion (Coptic Orthodox Church); Father Tadros Y. Malaty (Coptic Or¬ 
thodox Church); Metropolitan Eustathius Matta Rouhm (Syrian Or¬ 
thodox Patriarchate of Antioch); Archbishop Aram Keshishian (Catho- 
licosate of Cilicia); Archbishop Mesrob Ashdjian (Catholicosate of 
Cilicia); Father George Kondortha (Orthodox Syrian Church of the 
East); Archbishop Abba Gerima of Eluvabur (Ethiopian Orthodox 
Church); Rev. Habte Mariam Warkineh (Ethiopian Orthodox Church). 
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Lincolnensisy first edited and published by Constantine Sathas in 
Bibliotheca graeca medii aevi , vol. 7 (Paris, 1894), but has also ex¬ 
amined the version in M. Crusius (1584), reprinted by I. Bekker (1849), 
and the critical edition by S. Lampros in Ecthesis Chronica and 
Chronicon Athenarum (1902). Though we do not know the name of 
the author or his exact sources, he clearly shows a deep interest in 
the Ottoman Empire, especially after the Fall of Constantinople, and 
details the reigns of Mehmet II, Bayezid II, and Salim I, plus the 
early history of the Great Church of Constantinople under the Ot¬ 
toman sultans, and includes digressions on Italy (especially Venice), 
Hungary, and Persia. His Greek style is mildly archaic and his com¬ 
mand of ancient Greek is not particularly impressive. His use of 
language and knowledge of the early Patriarchate suggest that he 
was probably associated with the Great Church in some official 
capacity. 

Marios Philippides has done us a great service by making available 
a very useful source for the study of Emperors, Patriarchs, and Sultans 
of Constantinople for the period 1373-1513. It is a source that no 
reputable historian of this period can afford to neglect. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church: Its Faith, History, and 
Practice . By Demetrios J. Constantelos. Brookline, MA: Hellenic Col¬ 
lege Press, 1990. Pp. xiv. + 220. Soft, $14.95. 

Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church was originally pub¬ 
lished by The Seabury Press of New York in 1982 and drew materials 
that previously appeared in the author’s The Greek Orthodox Church 
(New York, 1967); Marriage, Sexuality, Celibacy: A Greek Orthodox 
Perspective (Minneapolis, 1975); from articles in The Orthodox Ob¬ 
server , The Way , The Journal of Ecumenical Studies , Concilium , and 
the Jurist , and from public lectures and sermons delivered by the 
author. The original edition contained 178 pages, while the new, 
enlarged and revised edition contains 220 pages. The organization 
of the new edition is the same as the previous edition, with the addi¬ 
tion of material on the Greek Orthodox in Great Britain and the Greek 
Orthodox Church in Australia. The Index of Biblical Quotations has 
been omitted from the 1990 edition and the Bibliography expanded. 
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The Prologue suggests that the author has used a multidisciplinary 
approach, whereby he deals with anthropological, historical, and 
sociological phenomena, liturgy, and ritual. The emphasis is on the 
Greek intellectual and cultural influence on Christianity, underlining 
the function of Hellenism as a Propaideia to Christianity and as an 
integral part of early Christianity. The book is not aimed at specialists, 
though the author hopes that specialists will use it, but is intended 
for the educated laity and undergraduate students in the liberal arts 
and in the seminaries. It is focused on those who call themselves Greek 
Orthodox throughout the world, though the fifteen million figure is 
undocumented, as is the popular claim that there are about 200 million 
Orthodox throughout the world. 

The core of the book are the five chapters dealing with (1) “The 
Religious Quest as a Preparation for Christianity”; (2) “The Faith 
of Greek Orthodoxy”; (3) “The Historical Development of Greek Or¬ 
thodoxy”; (4) “Some Aspects of the Church’s Faith and Experience”; 
and (5) “The Greek Orthodox in the English-Speaking World.” The 
range is very wide and the comments of the author on his subject 
are incisive and even provocative on occasion. Father Constantelos 
is absolutely insistent on the importance of Hellenism in understanding 
the Orthodox Church: “Thus, in addition to the religious phenomenon 
(the evolution of civilization as a whole) and the Hebraic religious 
heritage, the Greek Orthodox view Ancient Greek (or Hellenic) philo¬ 
sophy and religious beliefs as a preparation {propaideia ) for Chris¬ 
tianity. The heritage of Hellenism is received both directly, from the 
Greek sources, and indirectly, through Hellenistic Judaism” (p. 20). 
The peculiarly Orthodox teaching of theosis (deification) is stressed 
as an area where Greek religious mysticism is apparent: “Theosis 
became synonymous with salvation, and salvation was the presence 
of the human in God, while damnation was the absence of God from 
the life of the human. Saint Irenaios put it in the following manner: 
‘In His unfathomable love, God became what we are, that He might 
make us what He is’ ” (p. 31). No less stressed is the significance 
of the Bible for the Orthodox Church: “The strength of the Bible 
lies in the fact that its function is not to impart scientific informa¬ 
tion, but to reveal God to man and to set forth a progressive spiritual 
revelation of the divine creator, culminating in the incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son and man’s brother” (p. 46). Man (humanity) 
was created in God’s image (Gen 1.26-27) and in man’s spiritual 
odyssey he is confronted by the redemption offered by Christ as the 
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Messiah. 

Certainly, Understanding the Greek Orthodox Church can open 
the way for those who wish to learn something about the Greek Or¬ 
thodox Church, but it can also provide the starting point for much 
further exploration and study. For Orthodox Christians it can pro¬ 
vide a compact, easily read and understood review of what they are, 
where they have been, and where they are going as a church and 
faith community. 


John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 


Hymns on Paradise . By St. Ephrem the Syrian. Introduction and 
Translation by Sebastian Brock. Crestwood, NY: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1990. Pp. 240. 18.95, soft. 

From a cycle of hymns on the town of Nisibis (modem Nuseybin 
in southeastern Turkey), we are informed that Saint Ephrem served 
as a deacon and catechetical teacher under a series of unusual bishops, 
the first of whom was Saint Jacob of Nisibis, one of the 318 Fathers 
who attended the Council of Nicea in 325. It was this bishop who 
appointed Ephrem to a teaching post. Nisibis was besieged by the 
Persians on three different occasions (338, 346, and 350) and after 
its occupation by the Persians, Saint Ephrem, who was then in his 
late fifties, fled to Edessa (the modern Urfa), where he spent his last 
decade in a more Hellenized environment. He most likely died in 373. 

Saint Ephrem was a prolific writer who wrote numerous hymns, 
four hundred of which have come down to us and even more have 
been lost. He also wrote verse homilies and several prose works, in¬ 
cluding biblical commentaries and treatises against various heretical 
writers. His commentaries especially contain profound insights, and 
that on Genesis is the most important, since it provides useful 
background to The Hymns on Paradise . The translator has con¬ 
veniently provided a translation of the section dealing with Genesis 
2-3. The most accessible of Saint Ephrem’s commentaries has been 
Diatessaron (Harmony of the Four Gospels), until recently known only 
in an early Armenian translation, but with the discovery of the Syriac 
original in 1956 (at least in part), a subsequent French translation 
of the entire commentary became available in Sources Chretiennes. 
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